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PREFACE. 


rilHE  Teyler  Theological  Association  in  Haarlem 
J-  in  the  year  1848  proposed  as  a  prize  question 
an  examination  of  the  following  topics  with  reference 
to  the  Tubingen  school : — 

First,  the  relation  of  the  gospel  preached  by  Paul 
to  the  message  which  the  other  apostles  delivered. 

Secondly,  the  mutual  relation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
communities  gathered  by  Paul  from  among  tlie 
heathen,  and  by  the  other  apostles  from  among  the 
Jews. 

Thirdly,  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  Christian 
upon  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  till  the  disap- 
]iearance  of  the  former. 

I  undertook  to  answer  the  question,  because  the 
subject  appeared  to  me  both  important  and  reason- 
able, and  because  the  problem  proposed  was  one 
with  which  I  had  been  already  occupied  to  some 
extent,  A  profound  investigation  of  early  Christi- 
anity, at  a  time  when  it  was  full  of  life  and  spirit, 
gave  me  inexpressible  refreshment  and  internal 
strength  in  the  feverish  excitement  and  troubles  of 


the  year  1848  with  its  destructive  forces,  throuf,di 
the  cahii  intercourse  which  I  held  witli  a  pious 
generation  which  was  truly  progressive  and  positively 
constructive. 

If  in  following  my  convictions  I  felt  obliged  to 
appear  in  many  ways  opposed  to  a  theological  school 
existing  in  rny  Swabian  home  and  at  the  University 
which  was  my  alma  mater,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
me  on  the  one  hand  not  to  fail  in  the  pious  respect 
due  to  my  revered  teacher  Dr.  Baur,  and  on  the 
other  I  hoped  that  I  could  in  my  small  way  disarm 
the  reproach  made  against  the  theologians  of  my 
native  land  by  Ewald  and  Heinrich  Thiersch,  in 
showing  that  they  had  stepped  forth  against  tlie 
false  criticism  proceeding  from  Tiibingen  without 
sufficient  use  of  a  scientific  armoury. 

In  November  1849  I  received  notice  that  i\\c 
prize  had  been  awarded  to  my  treatise.  I  was  glad 
to  consider  some  remarks  of  the  learned  adjudicators 
while  preparing  tlie  work  for  the  press,  which  was 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1850.  The  first 
edition  appeared  in  1851  at  Haarlem,  as  the  thirty- 
first  of  the  treatises  belonging  to  the  Teyler  Theo- 
logical Association,  in  4to. 

In  the  year  185G  I  learned  that  my  publication 
was  out  of  print,  and  that  there  were  frequent 
inquiries  about  it,  many  voices  testifying  to  its 
usefulness.  Having  asked  the  permission  of  the 
directors  of  the  Teyler  Institute,  full  liberty  was 
granted  me  with  the  greatest  readiness  to  publisli  the 
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work  iu  a  German  edition,  with  such  alterations  as 
were  thought  necessary. 

Accordingly  I  set  about  a  new  and  thorough 
elaboration  of  the  work,  having  special  regard  to  a 
description  and  comparison  of  the  apostolic  doctrines 
as  well  as  to  the  post-apostolic  period,  taking  into 
account  both  the  later  investigations  of  others  and 
the  criticisms  that  had  been  made  upon  my  book  as 
far  as  I  knew  them.  The  second  remodelled  edition 
appeared  in  1857  from  the  publishing  house  of  the 
worthy  Eudolph  Besser,  now  deceased. 

When  he  spoke  to  me  about  a  new  edition  several 
years  ago,  I  was  obliged  to  give  a  decided  refusal, 
because  of  the  copious  literature  that  had  appeared 
in  the  department  of  Biblical  science  and  Christian 
antiquity  since  1856,  to  examine  which  seemed 
indispensable,  but  involving  a  labour  that  made  a 
threefold  office  quite  impossible  to  my  advanced  age. 
But  after  I  got  the  wished-for  rest  from  the  duties 
of  superintendent  and  pastor  in  1883,  leaving  me 
in  the  office  of  academic  professor  alone,  I  resolved 
to  undertake  a  fresh  revision  of  the  book,  at  the 
repeated  request  of  the  present  proprietor  of  Besser's 
house. 

I  entered  upon  the  task  gladly.  First  of  all  the 
plan  of  the  whole  work  was  changed.  In  the  first 
and  second  editions  doctrine  was  always  treated  of 
first,  both  in  the  apostolic  and  the  post  -  apostolic 
period,  followed  by  a  description  of  the  life,  an 
arrangement  agreeable  to  the  original  prize  question. 
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Eut  now  I  put  the  life  in  the  foreground,  leaving 
the  doctrine  to  follow.  I  do  so  with  the  conviction 
that  for  individuals  as  well  as  mankind,  in  the 
divine  education  of  the  human  race  and  in  sacred 
history,  life  and  experience  are  the  foundation,  while 
consciousness,  thought,  and  teaching  form  the  super- 
structure. Godet  says  on  John  iii.  3,  with  truth 
and  beauty, — 

"l-ne  nonvelle  vue  suppose  vine  nouvelle  vie." 

In  this  way  I  touch  upon  a  fundamental  view 
that  unconsciously  dominated  the  master  of  tlie 
"  critical  school,"  and  that  still  seems  to  prevail 
among  many  of  its  advocates.  I  refer  to  intellec- 
tualism,  to  which  the  world  of  thought  and  know- 
ledge appears  as  a  thing  moving  round  itself  and 
concluded  within  itself;  while  the  ethical  world  of 
action  and  suffering,  especially  of  life  that  streams 
from  the  fountain  of  everlasting  life,  is  to  all  appear- 
ance non-existent  and  unintelligible. 

In  other  respects  also  much  of  the  material  has 
been  transformed,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 
For  example,  the  Epistle  of  James  has  been  re- 
ferred to  prepauline  teaching,  whereas  it  had  been 
assigned  before  to  the  development  of  doctrine  con- 
ditioned by  the  intervention  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
The  representation  of  Paul's  doctrinal  system  itself 
has  been  essentially  metamorphosed  in  p.  339,  etc., 
vol.  i.  Entire  parts  have  been  written  anew,  e.g.  the 
examination  of  tlie  historical  value  attaching  to  the 
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Acts,  particularly  the  first  half  of  the  book,  ou  the 
basis  of  occasional  statements  made  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  his  universally  acknowledged  Epistles,  p.  13, 
etc.,  vol.  i.  And  again,  the  discussion  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  same  apostle,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
confessions,  p.  312,  etc.,  vol,  i.  Add  to  this,  the 
section  relating  to  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  pp.  119-135,  vol.  ii.,  and  the 
comparison  of  James  with  Paul,  pp.  237-246,  vol.  ii. 
In  the  post-apostolic  period  we  may  only  mention  the 
results  of  study  regarding  the  At8a')(^rj  tcov  StoSe/ca 
d-TToaToXcov,  pp.  292-297,  vol.  ii.,  and  pp.  332-340, 
vol.  ii. 

Apart  from  such  portions  as  have  been  worked 
out  afresh  and  fully,  all  that  I  give  has  been  sub- 
jected to  repeated  and  honest  examination.  On  all 
sides  the  writings  and  treatises  relating  to  the 
entire  subject  published  in  the  last  decades,  so  far 
as  they  were  accessible,  have  been  thoroughly 
examined,  and  many  former  judgments  changed. 
The  most  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
expression,  that  the  book  may  be  made  plain,  clear, 
and  readable.      Hence  it  is,  in  fact,  a  new  work. 

Whether  it  was  worth  the  trouble  may  be  doubted 
for  two  reasons  —  first,  because  such  a  book  is  no 
longer  required  and  is  out  of  season ;  secondly, 
because  it  is  simply  an  apologetic  production,  and  as 
such  without  scientific  value. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  the  opinion  is  entertained 
in    many   quarters   that    the   school   of   Baur  —  tlie 


master  having  died  twenty-five  years  ago — is  in  a 
state  of  dissolution,  so  that  it  is  an  anachronism  to 
continue  the  fight  against  it.  But  that  is  not  so. 
Scholars  of  the  critical  school,  as  they  fondly  call 
themselves  in  the  sense  of  exclusiveness,  whether 
belonging  to  the  German,  Dutcli,  English,  or  French 
nations,  still  carry  on  the  combat  along  the  whole 
line.  It  is  true  that  they  have  drawn  back  in  some 
points,  and  dropped  some  statements  much  too 
hazardous ;  but  they  coctinue  the  strife  with  concen- 
tration and  emphasis.  Hence  it  is  not  yet  time  to 
lay  down  the  weapons  of  science  against  them ;  the 
less  so  as  they  feel  themselves  to  be  the  favoured 
representatives  of  criticism  and  genuine  inquiry,  and 
look  upon  all  who  have  reached  other  results  than 
theirs  as  a  "gens  apologetarum ,"  as  one  has  expressed 
it, — a  name  which  has  a  somewhat  dishonourable 
sound  in  their  mouths.  I  candidly  confess  that  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  nor  even  of 
the  name  "  Apologist."  I  have  never  observed  that 
intelligent  people  hold  the  position  of  defender  in  a 
debate  to  be  less  honourable  than  that  of  accuser. 
Why  then  should  the  case  be  so  entirely  different  in 
questions  of  truth  and  science  ?  Matters  would 
certainly  stand  in  a  position  wholly  altered,  if  it 
were  correct  that  in  things  of  this  nature  "  both 
views  are  opposed  to  each  otlier  simply  as  the  critical 
and  the  uncritical "  (Baur,  Christcntlmm  der  drei  erstni 
Jahrhunderte,  2  AuH.  p.  150,  note  2).  Then  would 
it  be  indeed  a  res  judicata.     But  in  that  case,  to  speak 
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brietiy,  the  one  party  sits  upon  the  judgment-seat,  and 
judgment  is  given  offhand.  It  appears  to  be  demanded 
in  the  interest  of  the  subject  that  one  should  take 
up  a  critical  position  over  against  such  confident 
utterances.  This  is  what  I  have  done,  showing 
occasionally  that  the  pretended  clique  of  critics  are 
often  divided  from  one  another  and  mutually  an- 
tagonistic, that  here  and  there  one  and  the  same 
individual  even  contradicts  himself.  I  never  sought 
debate  for  debate's  sake.  My  concern  was  with 
truth  alone.  Very  often  did  I  gladly  and  thankfully 
appropriate  knowledge  and  the  admissions  of  men 
whom  on  other  occasions  I  felt  compelled  to  oppose 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause  I  was  engaged  in.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  among  the  results  now  presented  of 
diligent  labour  and  faithful  investigation  into  the 
subject  I  may  have  discovered  something  at  least 
that  will  stand  the  test,  and  contribute  to  a  more 
correct  ^•ie^v  of  the  history  of  revelation  in  the  New 
Testament. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Leipzig,  May  15,  ISS.'. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  latest  researches  concerning  the  apostolic 
age  are  the  result  of  a  perfectly  legitimate 
endeavour,  viz.  the  desire  to  gain  a  satisfactory 
insight  into  the  true  course  of  events,  the  real  his- 
torical development  of  primitive  Christianity.  No 
one  having  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  dispute 
the  fact  that  such  an  insight  has  hitherto  not  been 
attained.  The  perception  of  development  has  been 
missed  by  all :  by  some,  because  they  were  unable  to 
distinguish ;  by  others,  because  they  had  no  eye  for 
unity.  Orthodox  theology  saw  in  apostolic  Chris- 
tianity an  undivided  unity,  and  failed  to  appreciate 
the  difference  between  the  apostles  individually  and 
between  whole  groups  of  early  Christian  communities. 
Rationalistic  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  was  disposed 
to  find  nothing  but  opposition  between  the  doctrines 
of  the  apostles,  overlooking  the  agreement  which 
nevertheless  exists  between  them.  Hence  the  true 
historical  process  escaped  both,  the  development 
which  comprehends  in  itself  both  unity  and  dilierence. 
The  recent  researches  put  forth  by  Dr.  Baur  in 
Tiibingen,  and  carried  on  partly  by  himself,  partly 
by  a  number  of  younger  scholars  following  in  his 
steps,  attempted  to   give  a  positive  representation  of 
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the  actual  development  of  early  Christianity.^  The 
point  to  which  the  lever  was  applied  was  the  differ- 
ence between  Pauline  and  Petrine  Christianity.  The 
immediate  aim  of  manifold  inquiries,  starting  from 
this  point,  has  been  to  make  that  difference  more  and 
more  prominent,  in  order  to  gain  a  clear  view,  not 
only  of  the  apostolic  circle  itself,  but  also  of  the  post- 
apostolic  discussions,  altercations,  and  doctrines,  down 
to  the  formation  of  a  united  Catholic  Church, 

The  view  thus  reached  was  this,  that  in  apostolic 
times  there  was  opposition  between  Paul  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  early  apostles  on  the  other  hand,  and 
that  a  deep  gulf  was  fixed  between  the  gospel  of 
the  Twelve  for  Israel  and  the  gospel  of  Paul  for  the 
heathen.  The  opposition  centred  in  the  fact  that 
Paul  completely  separated  Christianity  from  Judaism, 
while  Peter  and  the  other  early  apostles  still  adhered 
to  a  Jewish  standpoint.  This  circumstance  gave  rise 
to  a  struggle  in  which  at  first  the  Judaizing  tendency 
was  victorious.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century  that  by  mutual  concession  and 
arrangement  between  the  contending  parties  an 
agreement  was  come  to.  This  view  of  the  early 
history  of  Christianity  unquestionably  leads  to  the 
following  conclusions : — 

'  The  treatise,  "Die  Christuspartei  in  der  korinthischeu  Ge- 
meinde,  der  Gegensatz  des  petrinisclien  und  paiilinischen  Chris- 
tentums,"  etc.,  Tiib.  Zeitschrift  far  Theologie,  1831,  4.  61,  by  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  formed  the  epoch-making  beginning  of 
critical  research  respecting  early  Christianity.  The  most  important 
of  his  works  which  belong  here  are,  Faulus,  der  Apostel  Jesu 
Christi.  Sein  Lehen  und  Wirken,  seine  Briefe  und  seine  Lelire. 
Ein  Beitracj  zu  einer  kritischen  Geschichte  des  Urchristenthums, 
1845,  2  Aufl.  V.  Zeller,  1866.  Das  Christnithum  und  die  christliche 
Kirche  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte,  1853,  2  Anfl.  1860  (the  year 
of  the  author's  death. ) 
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1.  Apostolic  Cliristiauity  appears  tainted  with  a 
dualism,  and  internally  divided,  inasmuch  as  Peter, 
James,  and  others  are  said  to  have  been  separated  by 
"  a  split  such  as  never  afterwards  occurred  within  the 
Christian  Church,"  ^  on  the  very  question  which 
forms  the  kernel  of  Christianity.  By  this  means  the 
unity  of  primitive  Christianity  is  destroyed  ;  the  one- 
ness of  spirit  between  the  apostles  (to  avio  irvevfxa, 

1  Cor.  xii.  4  ;  ivoTij^i  tov  irvev/xaro'i,  Eph.  iv,  3), 
accepted  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  denied  ;  Christ 
divided  (fie/juepiaTaL  6  XptaT6<;,  1  Cor.  i.  13).  The 
question  is  no  longer  of  one  spirit  and  many  gifts,  but 
several  spirits  are  assumed,  so  opposed  to  one  another 
that  Luther's  saying  to  Zwingli  in  Marburg,  "  You 
are  of  another  spirit,"  here  finds  suitable  application. 

2.  By  assuming  that  the  early  apostles  collectively 
differed  from  Paul  in  the  fact  that  they  never  got 
beyond  Judaism  in  their  manner  of  thinking,  we 
place  Jesus  Himself  in  a  light  in  which  He  appears 
not  as  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  but  merely  as  a 

^man  like  others,  as  a  Jewish  Ptabbi.  This  view  of 
early  Christianity  also  undermines  the  foundation  of 
faith,  for  such  a  Jesus  is  certainly  not  Re  in  whom 
alone  is  salvation.  Hence  the  question  is  not  one  of 
reform,  but  of  the  overthrow  of  Christianity  ;  for  on 
this  assumption  Christianity  no  longer  is  what  it  origin- 
ally ivas,  nor  will  remain  in  the  future  what  it  now  is. 
The  more  unprejudiced  men  of  the  school  of  Baur 
itself  could  not  close  their  eyes  to  this  knowledge. 
So,  for  example,  Pdtschl,  even  Holsten.^     They  found 

^  Albert  Schwegler,  Das  nachapost.  Zeitalter,  1846,  i.  7. 

2  Albrecht  Ritschl,    Die  Entstehung  der  altkatholischen   Kirche, 

2  Aufl.  1857,  S.  21  ff.  Carl  Holsten,  Zum  Eiangdium  cks  Paulus 
uiul  des  Petrus,  1868,  S.  5  f. 
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it  necessary  to  limit  the  assumed  opposition  between 
an  early  apostolic  and  the  Pauline  gospel,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  seek  for  that  foundation  which  the 
two  tendencies  of  early  Christianity  had  in  common. 

Modern  theology  nevertheless  gives  prominence  to 
a  view  which  does  justice  neither  to  the  interest  of 
faith  nor  to  historical  truth.  In  order  to  prove  this, 
however,  and  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  assertion,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  early  historical 
records,  taking  care  that  our  examination  be  thorough 
and  unbiassed.  Free  critical  investigation  of  and 
concerning  Scripture  must  in  the  end  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  truth  :  it  will  serve  partly  to  con- 
firm old  truth,  partly  to  bring  new  knowledge  to 
light.  We  are  persuaded  that  a  truly  free  examina- 
tion will  result  in  a  conviction  that  the  gospel  of 
Christ  is  actually  "  a  power  of  God  unto  salvation  " 
(Eom.  i.  16). 

Our   examination    falls    chronologically    into    two 
books,  according   to  the  two  periods  through  whicli 
we  are  carried  ;  an  examination — 
I.   Of  the  apostolic  times. 
II.  Of  the  post-apostolic  times. 
In  both  periods  we  have  to  keep  in  view  the  life  and 
the  teaching  of  Jewish  as  well  as  Gentile  Christians. 

Accordingly  the  first  book  falls  naturally  into  two 
sections,  the  former  of  which  has  for  its  object  the 
elucidation  of  the  life  of  the  apostolic  communities, 
while  the  second  aims  to  set  forth  the  apostolic 
doctrine. 


FIRST    BOOK. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  PEEIOD. 

FIRST    PART. 

PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY  IN  ITS  LIFE. 

THE  subject-matter  of  this  historical  inquiry,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  apostolic  age,  falls 
according  to  time  into  two  sections,  which  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  epoch  of  the  year 
70, — a  year  which  is  of  decisive  importance  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
temple. 

FIRST    SECTION. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHPJSTIANITY  AS  A  COMMUNITY  ;  THE 
EELIGIOUS,  MORAL,  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  BELIEVERS 
DOWN  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM. 

The  whole  history  of  Christianity  rests  on  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  not  on  the  Christ  who  was, 
but  on  Him  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come.  Just  as 
the  life  of  Jesus  was  a  self-manifestation  of  Him  who 
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professed  to  be  "  the  Son  of  man  "  and  "  the  Son  of 
God,"  even  so  the  history  of  Christianity  is  "  a 
growing  up  in  all  things  into  Him  which  is  the  head, 
even  Christ "  (Eph,  iv.  1 5),  a  gradual  transformation 
into  the  image  of  Christ.  But  this  transformation  is 
a  work  of  the  Spirit  (2  Cor.  iii.  18).  Christianity  is 
a  new  creation.  Just  as  the  first  creation,  however, 
was  not  finished  at  one  stroke,  but  was  a  gradual 
process,  extending  over  several  periods  (according  to 
Genesis,  six  days ;  according  to  natural  science,  six 
periods  of  development),  and  was  not  accomplished  in 
a  single  moment  of  time ;  so  also  the  new  religious 
moral  creation,  proceeding  from  the  second  Adam,  is 
the  work  of  a  series  of  development-periods,  which 
we  call  epochs  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  which 
give  us  an  impression  now  of  hasting,  now  of  waiting 
(comp.  2  Pet.  iii.  12).  Moreover,  just  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  goes  forward  incomparably  faster 
during  the  first  year  than  at  any  subsequent  time  of 
life,  so  the  development  of  Christianity  as  an 
association  proceeds  more  rapidly  in  the  first  two 
centuries  than  in  later  times ;  and  in  the  first  four 
decades  it  made  strides  of  greater  relative  importance 
and  depth  in  more  directions  than  one  than  in  the 
following  decades  and  centuries.^  It  is  therefore  the 
more  necessary  to  advance  step  by  step,  and  to  con- 
sider one  form  of  life  after  another. 

'  Dr.  Hatch,  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Church,  trans- 
lated by  Harnack,  1833,  p.  222,  finds  that  "  the  development  was 
slower  than  has  sometimes  been  supposed."  It  is  probable  that  he 
had  in  view  only  a  small  section  of  the  whole.  But  the  more  we 
enlarge  our  circle  of  vision,  the  more  certainly  will  be  confirmed 
what  we  have  said  above. 
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CHAPTEE    I. 

THE    JEWISH-CHKISTIAN    COMMUNITIES. 

The  history  of  Christianity  as  an  association,  begins 
at  Jerusalem.  "  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews "  (John 
iv.  22);  not  only  because  the  Saviour  was  "the  son 
of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham "  (Matt.  i.  1 ;  Eom. 
i.  3),  "the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Juda"  (Eev.  v.  5); 
but  also  because  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  had  its 
beginning  in  Israel  (Luke  xxiv.  47  ;  comp.  Acts 
i.  8),  because  "  the  law  should  go  forth  out  of  Zion," 
and  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem "  (Isa. 
ii.  3  ;  Micah  iv.  2). 

In  approaching  the  facts  more  closely,  the  imme- 
diate source  from  which  we  have  to  draw  is  the 
Ads  of  the  Ajjostles.  This,  doubtless,  in  substance 
yields  us  comparatively  abundant  material,  but  its 
credibility  as  a  historical  record  has  by  German 
theologians,  during  the  last  half  century,  been  so 
frequently  and  so  vehemently  called  in  question,  that 
we  cannot  avoid  entering  in  some  measure  into  those 
discussions  that  have  been  raised  by  learned  inquirers 
into  the  historical  credibility  of  this  book.  We 
shall,  however,  at  present  confine  ourselves  in  the 
main  to  the  first  and  smaller  half  of  the  book 
(chaps,  i.-xii.),  since  in  treating  of  the  mission  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  heathen,  and  to  the  heathen- 
Christian  or  mixed  communities,  we  shall  have  to 
make  a  minute  examination  of  many  points  in  which 
it  will  be  necessary  also  to  direct  a  searching  glance 
towards  the  historical  value  of  Luke's  writing. 

We  must  premise  that  inquiries  and  doubts  con- 
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cerning  the  credibility  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
originally  sprang  from  a  desire  to  gain  a  clear  under- 
standing as  to  the  aim  the  author  set  before  him  in 
his  book.  In  Christian  antiquity,  Chrysostom  pro- 
nounced the  aim  of  the  book  to  be  to  prove  the 
resurrection  of  Christ ;  while  at  the  time  of  the 
Eeformation,  Luther  declared  that  its  main  object 
was  to  set  forth  justification  by  faith,  without  the 
deeds  of  the  law.  But  when,  in  1798,  Dr.  Paulus, 
in  his  Jena  Easter-programme,^  evolved  the  idea  that 
the  book  was  written  with  a  view  of  defending  the 
Apostle  Paul  against  the  reproaches  of  the  Judaists 
with  respect  to  the  reception  of  heathen  into  the 
Christian  community ;  he  took  a  course  which  forty 
years  later  led  to  results  most  disastrous  to  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  On  the  basis  of  a  casual  remark 
of  Dr.  Baur's  in  the  treatise  on  the  origin  of  the 
episcopate  in  the  Tubingen  Zeitschrift  fur  die 
Theolocjie,  1838,  iii.  p.  142,  Schneckenburger  wrote, 
in  1841,  a  work  entitled  Ucher  den  Ztveck  der 
Apostelgeschichtc.  He  maintained  that  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  Paul  is  defended  from  tlie 
reproaches  of  Judaizing  Christians  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  the  first  half  of  the  book  Peter 
is  represented  in  as  Pauline  a  light  as  possible, 
while  in  the  second  half  Paul  appears  with  strong 
Petrine,  i.e.  Judaistic,  tendencies.  Baur  acknow- 
ledged the  correctness  of  Schneckenburger's  theory 
of  the  aim  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  went  a 
step  farther,  and  maintained  that  the  author  had  in 

^  De  consUio,  quo  scriptor  in  actis  apostolorum  C07icinnandis 
ductus  fuerit.  This  programme  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  renowned 
Griesbach,  but  belongs  to  Paulus,  who  was  his  colleague  at  that 
time. 
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view,  not  only  the  defence  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
against  the  prejudices  of  the  Judaists,  hut  that  he  also 
aimed  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between  the 
Judaists  and  those  who  held  Pauline  views  ;  that 
the  book  is  an  attempt  of  a  Pauline  disciple  at 
reconciliation, — in  one  word,  that  the  aim  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  not  solely  apologetic,  but 
conciliatory.^  This  result  commended  itself  to  the 
school  of  Baur,  and  was  in  fact  the  same  which  had 
been  loudly  enunciated  by  the  master  as  "  incon- 
testably  proved."  ^  The  same  view  was  then  adopted 
by  Schwegler;^  but  Zeller  has  supplied  the  most 
comprehensive  and  thorough  examination  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.^  Many  other  scholars  have 
also  joined  this  party,  of  whose  names  a  complete 
enumeration  would  here  be  out  of  place.  The 
theory  of  the  book  as  conciliatory  did  not,  however, 
satisfy  l^runo  Bauer,  who  regards  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  not  as  a  proposal  of  peace,  but  as  the  ter- 
mination of  peace,  and  as  the  result  of  quiescence. 
According  to  Bruno  Bauer,  this  book  led  to  the 
supremacy  and  recognition  of  Judaism  within  the 
community.^  This  was  the  exact  contrary  of  the 
position    of    Dr.    Paulus    fully    fifty    years    before. 

^  Review  of  Schneckenbiirger's  Schrift  in  Berl.  Jahrb.  f.  iviss. 
Kritik,  1841,  Nr.  46  fif.  Paulus,  der  Ap.  Jesu  Christi,  1845,  2 
Aufl.  V.  Zeller,  1866.  Das  Christenthum—der  drei  ersten  Jahrhun- 
derte,  1860,  S.  125  ff. 

2  Baur,  Das  Chrlstentimm  der  drei  ernten  Jahrhunderte,  2  Aufl. 
1860,  S.  125. 

3  Nachapost.  Zeitalter,  1846,  i.  90,  ii.  Ill  ff. 

■•  Edward  Zeller,  Theol.  Jarhbiicher  v.  Baur  u.  Zeller,  1849-51, 
newly  elaborated  in  the  book.  Die  Apostelrjescldchte  nach  ihrtm 
Inhalt  und  Ursprung  kritisch  unterfnicht,  1854. 

*  Die  Apostelgeschichte  eine  Ausfjleichuwj  des  PauUnismus  und 
des  Jadenthums  it.s.w.  1850. 
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Bruno  Bauer's  little  book  was,  however,  an  unscien- 
tific performance,  filled  with  a  ratiocination  begotten 
by  the  daring  spirit  of  the  revolution-year  1848. 
But  even  Overbeck,  whose  mode  of  treatment  is 
scientific,  adopts  a  modification  of  the  theory  of  Baur 
and  Zeller  regarding  a  conciliatory  aim  of  the  Acts, 
maintaining  that  it  is  an  attempt  of  later  heathen- 
Christendom,  already  dominated  by  early  Christian 
Judaism,  to  reflect  on  its  past,  and  to  regard  itself  as 
the  legitimate  fruit  of  early  apostolic  Christianity.^ 

Just  in  proportion  as  Vv^e  attribute  to  the  author 
a  tendency  of  this  kind,  do  we  under-estimate  the 
historical  value  and  credibility  of  the  book.  Schueck- 
enburger,  indeed,  although  regarding  the  practical 
aim  of  the  defence  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  the  centre 
of  the  book,  zealously  endeavoured  to  repel  every 
suspicion  concerning  the  credibility  of  the  historical 
narrative.  But  Dr.  Baur  dared  to  reproach  the 
author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  sacrificing 
historical  truth  to  the  practical  object  he  had  in 
view,  viz.  the  reconciliation  and  union  of  Pauline 
and  Judaizing  Christians.  He  spoke  not  only  of 
"  intentional  silence  respecting  certain  things  neces- 
sary to  be  mentioned,"  but  also  of  "  premeditated 
alteration  of  historical  fact  in  the  interest  of  a 
certain  tendency,"  of  "  fictions,"  and  of  a  want  of 
historical  fidelity.^  Following  the  precedent  thus 
set,  others  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  even  more 
strongly  in  the  same  tone.  Schwegler  is  of  opinion 
that  "  unless  all   signs  are   deceptive,  the  first  part 

1  Franz  Overbeck,  Kurze  ErUilrung  der  Apostelgeschichte.  Von 
de  Wette,  4  Aufl.  1870,  S.  xxv.  ff.  bis  xxxi.  f. 

2  Baur,  Paidus,  1  Aufl.  S.  201  f.,  206  ff.  Christentkum  der  drei 
ersten  Jahrhunderte,  2  Aufl.  S.  128. 
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of  the  Acts  is  iinintcmijjtcd  fiction."  ^  Overbeck 
declares  the  book  "  not  generally  trustworthy,  but 
requiring  proof  of  credibility  in  each  separate  case  ; "  '"' 
in  other  words,  he  does  not  allow  the  quilibd  irrcesu- 
mitiir  honus  of  the  Acts,  although  he  had  previously 
made  the  excellent  remark  that  the  question  whether 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  a  purely  historic  aim 
does  not  directly  coincide  with  the  question  as  to 
the  credibility  of  its  contents.^ 

In  our  inquiry  into  the  true  position  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  with  respect  to  credibility  and 
historical  truth,  it  will  therefore  first  of  all  be 
advisable  to  take  up  a  somewhat  critical  position 
with  reference  to  the  traditional  axiom  of  the  so- 
called  critical  school  about  the  unhistorical  character  of 
this  book,  and  not  blindly  to  consent  to  the  discredit 
in  which  this  recently  most  calumniated  book  of  the 
Bible  has  been  involved.  In  this  case  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  book,  if  without  prejudice,  sine  ira  et 
studio,  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  it, 
makes  the  impression  of  a  plain,  artless  narrative  of 
what  really  happened,  and  not  of  "a  calculating  crafti- 
ness."* Add  to  this  the  circumstance  that  we  have  on 
the  part  of  the  author  an  express  declaration  resj)ect- 
ing  the  task  which  as  historian  he  proposed  to  himself. 
Since,  therefore,  it  is  allowed  on  all  sides  that  the 
Acts  were  written  by  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel, 
and  since  he  himself  points  to  the  Acts  i.  1  as  the 
continuation   of  his  irpcoTO'i  A.0709,  we   are  justified 

1  Nachapostol.  Zeitalter,  i.  90,  ii.  Ill  fF. 

2  Ante,  lix.  f.  ^  Ante,  xxvi. 

*  Thus  expressed  by  Fr.  Bleek,  whom  none  will  charge  with  a  want 
of  the  critical  instinct,  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,  2>  Aufl. ,  edited  by 
Mangold,  1875,  S.  389. 
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in  also  referring  the  prologue  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  to 
his  second  book,  without  necessarily  implying  that 
the  author  when  beginning  his  first  book  had  its 
continuation  in  view.^  The  author  here  refers  to 
already  existing  memorials  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
StT]j)]aei(;  which  he  characterizes  as  attempts  {eire-xet- 
prjaav),  and  manifestly  regards  as  unsatisfactory,  pro- 
mising his  friend  Theophilus  an  authentic  statement 
of  events  (Jva  iTnyvo)'?  rrjv  aa-(j)dXetav,  ver,  3) 
arranged  according  to  succession  of  time  {KaOe^rj^). 
This  he  hopes  to  do,  inasmuch  as  he  has  accurately 
followed  the  events  from  their  origin,  investigating 
them  by  help  of  communications  and  accounts 
transmitted  (Trapehoaav)  from  such  men  as  had 
been  eye-witnesses  from  the  beginning,  and  had 
personally  co-operated  as  ministers  of  the  word  (vv. 
2  and  3).  It  is  manifest  that  Luke  places  his  own 
narrative  as  a  true  and  authentic  representation  of 
events,  i.e.  as  one  that  has  been  critically  tested,  in 
opposition  to  certain  less  credible  accounts.  What 
he  emphatically  asserts  of  his  evangelical  history  in 
the  prologue,  we  may  by  analogy  apply  in  like 
manner  to  his  second  book.  Hence  we  must  assume 
that  in  this  book  also  Luke  intended  to  give  actual 
history,  accredited  events,  an  account  that  might  be 
relied  on.  The  writer  is  clearly  conscious  of  the 
obligation  laid  upon  him  honestly  to  test,  to  draw 
from  the  earliest  sources,  and  only  to  record  that 
which  was  capable  of  proof  If  in  spite  of  this  we 
iind  him  credited  with  mistakes,  and  even  intentional 

'  Lekebusch,  dk  Composition  und  Entstehunrf  der  Apostelfjeschichte 
von  Neuem  imtersucht,  1854,  was  the  first  who,  p.  254  et  seq., 
expressly  applied  the  prologue  of  the  Gospel  in  favour  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 
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falsification  of  history,  it  is  fair  to  demand  that  those 
who  make  this  assertion  should  bring  forward  the 
clearest  reasons  and  most  convincing  proofs,  and  not 
start  with  a  presumption  of  "  general  untrustworthi- 
ness,"  thus  throwing  on  the  book  the  burden  of  proof 
for  every  single  statement  which  it  contains/ 

Coming  to  the  proof  itself,  we  set  aside,  as  already 
stated,  the  second  half  of  the  book,  which  treats 
mainly  of  the  history  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  history  of  the  ante-Pauline  time 
of  the  early  apostolic  community. 

To  this  end  we  consult  the  Pauline  writings  them- 
selves, because  these  are  unanimously  recognised  by 
the  disciples  of  the  school  of  Baur,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Bruno  Bauer,  as  the  undisputed  production 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  especially  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Eomans.  Let  us  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are 
absent  from  the  canon,  and  that  we  are  dependent 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  solely  on  the  Epistles  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  the  question  then  arises.  What  can  we 
deduce  from  these  ?  ^ 

1  We  cannot  recognise  the  force  of  Overbeck's  objection  to 
the  application  of  the  Gospel-prologue  to  the  Acts  {ante,  p.  xxi, 
Anm.).  For  it  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  author  of 
both  Scriptures  is  the  same.  As  he  expresses  his  view  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  work  with  regard  to  his  method  and'aim,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  he  denies  these  principles  in  the  second 
work.  When  Overbeck  appeals  to  Ortel,  Paulas  in  tier  Ajiosteh 
f/eschichte,  1868,  S.  40  f.,  as  a  witness  on  his  behalf,  he  overlooks  the 
fact  that  [Ortel,  on  the  contrary,  has  put  the  care,  fidelity,  and 
credibility  promised  by  the  author,  Luke  i.  1,  in  the  scale  for  his 
second  book  also  ;  conip.  165  of  same  book. 

2  Dr.  Paulus,  in  the  dissertation  quoted  above,  maintained  that 
without  this  little  book  we  should  from  no  other  source  be  able  to 
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In  the  first  place,  the  fact  is  established  that 
Jerusalem  was  the  seat  of  the  early  community,  and 
the  centre  of  the  growing  Church  of  Christ.  This 
follows  indubitably  from  the  first  chapters  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  When  Paul  says  that 
after  his  conversion  he  did  not  at  once  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  those  who  were  apostles  before  him  ; 
but  three  years  later,  after  a  sojourn  in  Arabia,  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  see  Peter  (i.  17  ff.),  it  becomes 
manifest  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  earliest  Christian 
community,  the  leading  community,  at  whose  head 
the  apostles  stood,  was  in  Jerusalem.  This  fact  is 
more  fully  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that 
fourteen  years  later,  Paul,  together  with  Barnabas  and 
Titus,  travelled  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  bring  to  a 
decision  a  question  highly  important  to  his  life-work 
(Gab  ii.  1,  etc.).  His  statement  that  he  wished  to 
take  to  the  community  at  Jerusalem  a  contribution 
from  the  Christians  of  Macedonia  and  Arabia,  before 
setting  out  on  his  journey  to  Eome,  also  shows  that 
the  community  at  Jerusalem  was  the  ancient  respected 
centre  and  birthplace  of  Christianity  at  that  time 
(Pom.  XV.  25,  etc.). 

Besides  those  at  Jerusalem,  Paul  mentions  Christian 
churches  in  the  country  of  Judrea  (al  iKKXrjcriaL  t>}? 
'JouSa/a?  al  iv  Xpicnw,  GaL  i.  22  ff.).      Compare  the 


arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  early  apostolic  Christianity. 
In  complete  opposition  to  this,  Renan,  Les  apdtres,  1867,  Introduc- 
tion, ix.,  asserts  that  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  full  of  hints  respecting 
the  first  years  of  Christian  history.  We  find  occasional  isolated 
statements  of  this  kind  in  more  recent  critics,  for  example,  in 
Sieffert's  article  "Petrus,"  Theol.  Real-Enajcl.  2  Aufl.  xi.  519. 
But  in  this  connection,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  attempt  has  never  yet 
been  made  to  gain  from  such  a  source  a  certain  insiglit  into  early 
Christianity  before  the  time  of  Paul. 
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account  in  Acts  ix.  31,  etc.,  of  the  visit  made  by  Peter 
to  the  churches  in  Judtea,  e.g.  in  Lydda  and  Joppa.  It 
is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  Paul  speaks  not  only 
of  separate  churches,  but  also  of  a  collective  Church, 
"  the  Church  of  God,"  as  already  existing  before  the 
time  of  his  conversion  and  some  years  afterwards 
(Gal.  i.  13,  ehiwKov  rrjv  eKKkrjaiav  rov  deov ;  comp. 
1  Cor.  XV.  9).  In  agreement  with  this  is  the  circum- 
stance that  Luke  applies  the  collective  term,  "  the 
community,  the  Church,"  to  the  separate  churches  in 
Judsea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  of  the  very  same  period 
(Acts  ix.  31). 

At  the  head  of  the  early  community  at  Jerusalem, 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  of  that  earliest  date,  according 
to  the  Pauline  testimony,  stood  the  apostles :  Paul 
mentions  "  the  twelve  apostles,"  "  all  the  apostles  " 
(1  Cor.  XV.  7),  "  the  apostles  which  were  before  me  " 
(Gal.  i.  17),  "  other  apostles"  (1  Cor.  ix.  5) ;  in  con- 
formity with  which  statements  it  is  plain  that  we 
must  regard  them  as  a  distinct  circle,  as  a  body 
endowed  with  authority.  It  requires  no  elaborate 
proof  to  show  how  fully  this  harmonizes  with  the 
accounts  of  the  Acts.  By  virtue  of  several  intima- 
tions of  Paul,  Cephas,  i.e.  Peter,  stands  out  from  the 
number  of  the  apostles,  so  that  we  are  justified  in 
inferring  a  certain  hegemony  on  his  part  among  the 
apostles.  The  circumstance  that  Paul  mentions 
Peter  as  the  first  of  the  apostles  to  whom  Jesus 
appeared  after  His  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  5),  is  not 
without  weight  in  this  respect.  But  the  prominent 
position  which  Peter  occupied  among  the  apostles 
appears  far  more  directly  from  Paul's  acknowledgment 
that  he  travelled  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  three 
years  after  his  conversion,  in  order  to  become  person- 
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ally  acquainted  with  Peter  (Gal.  i.  18,  icrroprjaat, 
employed  only  of  prominent,  remarkable,  and  noble 
objects  and  personages).  In  the  course  of  the  same 
Epistle  he  mentions  Peter  as  the  recognised  apostle 
of  the  uncircumcised,  i.e.  as  the  most  prominent 
missionary  to  the  Jews,  with  whom  he  compares 
himself  as  the  missionary  to  the  heathen  (Gal.  ii.  7)  ; 
with  which  the  honorary  title  "  pillar-apostle  "  agrees 
(ol  BoKovvTe<;  o-rvXot  elvai,  ver.  9).  It  is  true  that 
these  events  belong  to  the  Pauline  era,  but  they 
justify  us  in  a  backward  conclusion  respecting  the 
whole  time  before  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile- 
apostle.  Even  here  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
in  the  first  part  of  the  Acts  also  Peter  occupies  a 
prominent  position  among  the  apostles,  that  he  is 
their  spokesman,  acting  for  them  all. 

Besides  Peter,  John  is  the  only  one  of  the  Twelve 
expressly  mentioned  by  Paul  who  speaks  of  him 
as  one  of  the  few  who  were  regarded  as  pillars 
of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  8,  9).  It  is  manifest  how  this 
corresponds  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Acts  John  appears 
as  the  apostle  who  stands  next  to  Peter,  and  who  is 
chiefly  prominent  beside  him  in  doing  and  suffering 
(Acts  i.  13,  iii.  1,  3,  11,  iv.  13). 

In  addition  to  the  apostles,  Paul  makes  special 
mention  only  of  the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord."  He 
refers  to  them  as  a  group  closely  connected  with  the 
apostles,  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  Among  their  number  he 
gives  prominence  to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
Gal.  i.  19  ;  to  him  doubtless  reference  is  made  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  7,  and  we  may  identify  him  as  that  James 
who  is  counted  among  those  who  "  seemed  to  be 
pillars  "  (in  opposition  to  the  view  of  Wieseler,  Com- 
mentary, p.  78  et  seq.).     These  utterances  of  Paul  are 
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in  harmony  with  the  Acts,  which  place  Mary,  the 
niotlier  of  God,  in  close  connection  with  the  apostles, 
and  with  his  brethren  (Acts  i.  14),  but  afterwards 
refer  specially  to  James,  manifestly  the  Lord's  brother, 
(xv.  13,  etc.,  and  xxi.  18,  etc.),  as  the  centre  of  the 
elders  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  personality 
of  weight  and  dignity.  The  two  latter  cases  justify 
a  backward  conclusion  respecting  the  period  of  the 
early  apostolic  Church. 

Barnabas  also  deserves  mention.  The  Apostle 
Paul  speaks  of  him  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
ii.  1-10,  as  a  like-minded  fellow  -  worker  in  his 
mission  to  the  heathen,  and  in  1  Cor.  ix.  6  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  his  missionary 
calling  Barnabas,  like  himself,  earned  his  daily  bread 
by  the  work  of  his  hands.  Paul,  however,  speaks  in 
Gal.  ii.  13  of  an  occurrence  at  Antioch  where, 
through  blameworthy  conduct  on  the  part  of  Peter, 
Barnabas  also  was  carried  away,  ix.  out  of  considera- 
tion for  narrow-minded  Jewish  Christians,  he  refused 
to  eat  with  Gentile  Christians.  This  circumstance  and 
the  tone  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  the  conduct  of 
Barnabas,  afford  a  glance  into  the  relation  in  which 
Barnabas  formerly  stood  to  Peter  and  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem.  The  observation  is  quite  incidental, 
and  only  appears  in  its  true  light  when  taken  in 
connection  with  events  narrated  of  the  same  im- 
portant personage  in  the  Acts,  e.g.  iv.  36,  etc.,  ix.  27, 
xi.  22,  etc.,  xiii.  1,  etc. 

With  respect  to  individual  believers,  we  are  solely 
indebted  to  the  Apostle  Paul  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstance  that  Jesus  appeared  to  more  than  five 
hundred  brethren,  i.e.  believers,  at  once  (1  Cor.  xv.  6), 
of  whom   the   greater    number  were    still    alive    in 

VOL.  I.  B 
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the    year    58,    when    Paul    wrote     this    Epistle    at 
Ephesus. 

If  by  means  of  isolated  remarks  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  we  try  to  form  for  ourselves  a  picture  of  the  inner- 
life  of  the  early  Church,  we  find  first  of  all  certain 
features  which  reveal  something  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostles.  In  this  same  15th  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to  which  we  have  already 
made  frequent  reference,  Paul  speaks  of  those  things, 
among  others,  which  are  all-important  to  salvation, 
and  had  been  preached  in  the  communities  of 
believers  and  in  the  mission.  He  says,  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  11,  "Therefore,  whether  it  were  I  or  they  (the 
other  apostles),  so  we  preach,  and  so  ye  believed." 
By  means  of  the  ovrco  Krjpvaaoixev,  Paul  proves  the 
identity  of  the  fundamentals  of  redemption.  What 
are  these  ?  First  of  all,  "  that  Christ  died  for  our 
sins  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  He  was 
buried,"  ver.  3,  next,  "  that  He  rose  again  on  the 
third  day,  according  the  Scriptures,"  ver.  4.  Apart 
I'rom  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  the  Gentile 
apostle  himself,  he  certainly  speaks  of  the  preaching 
of  the  other  apostles  in  the  present  tense  {icrjpva-- 
aojxev,  ver.  1 1 ;  XpicxTO^  Krjpva-aerat,  ver.  1 2)  ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  he  does  not  intend  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  present  preaching  and  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  in  earlier  years,  especially  the  very  earliest 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
evident,  if  we  take  the  connection  into  account,  that 
by  giving  special  emphasis  to  that,  qiiod  ah  omnibus 
(to  quote  from  Vincentius  of  Lerinum)  credituni  (et 
predicatum)  est,  he  lays  stress,  indirectly,  on  the  circum- 
stance that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  in  every 
time  and  from  the   beginning,   " semper"  the   same. 
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AVe  are  therefore  justified  in  drawing  from  the  evi- 
dence of  this  passage  the  conclusion  that  the  preaching 
and  doctrine  of  the  apostles  from  the  first  founding 
of  the  Church  moved  round  these  two  points : 
1.  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  was  buried ;  2.  Christ 
rose  again  on  the  third  day.  But  these  two  funda- 
mental truths,  according  to  the  absolutely  authentic 
assurance  of  the  apostle,  are  illuminated  by  the 
Scriptures  (Kara  Ta<;  r^pa<^d<i),  i.e.  are  shown  to  be  the 
fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  prophecies.  What  this 
leads  us  to  expect,  we  find  fully  confirmed  by  the 
account  of  the  early  apostolic  preaching  contained  in 
the  Acts.  The  missionary  discourses  of  Peter  before 
the  Jewish  people  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  (Acts 
ii.  14,  etc.),  and  before  a  heathen  audience  (chap. 
X.  34,  etc.),  as  well  as  his  defence  at  the  High  Court 
of  Jerusalem  (iv.  8,  etc.,  comp.  v.  29,  etc.),  and  his 
address  to  the  people  after  the  healing  of  the 
cripple  (iii.  12,  etc.),  harmonize  in  substance  with 
that  which  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians.  We 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  in  these  apostolic  discourses 
the  two  facts,  Christ's  saving  death  and  His  resurrec- 
tion, are  not  regarded  as  of  equal  importance, 
preponderating  weight  being  attached  to  the  re- 
surrection. But  this  may  be  easily  understood, 
and  is  in  fact  psychologically  and  pragmatically 
necessary.  If  Paul  himself,  in  the  15th  chapter  of 
his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian  Church  (in  the  year 
58),  had  a  special  object  in  placing  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  in  a  central  position,  the  same  fact  must  neces- 
sarily have  formed  the  centre  of  apostolic  preaching 
twenty-five  years  earlier,  and  in  the  time  immediately 
following,  when  the  offence  of  the  cross  of  Christ 
and  the   miracle  of  His   resurrection  were  of  such 
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recent  occurrence ;  and  the  apostles  must  have 
ranked  first  of  all  as  "  witnesses  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ"  (Acts  i.  22).  We  need  but  briefly  allude 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  apostolic  preaching, 
references  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  prophecies  of  the  old  covenant  are  fulfilled 
by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  are  not 
wanting,  bat  play  an  important  part. 

But  it  was  f'iven  to  the  apostles  to  work,  not 
only  by  the  pr  Tching  of  the  gospel  and  by  the  word, 
but  also  in  deeds.  From  what  Paul  tells  us  of 
himself,  we  may  conclude  that  miracles  were  per- 
formed by  other  apostles  also,  since  he  makes  frequent 
allusion  to  others.  To  the  Corinthian  Christians, 
with  the  courage  of  humility,  he  thus  writes,  "  By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am ;  and  His  grace, 
which  was  bestowed  upon  me,  was  not  in  vain;  but 
I  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all ;  yet  not  I, 
but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me  "  (1  Cor. 
XV.  10).  He  here  speaks  only  of  his  success  in 
mission  work,  without  positively  drawing  a  compari- 
son between  himself  and  the  other  apostles  with 
regard  to  miracles.  Even  when  the  apostle  says  of 
himself  that  his  speech  and  liis  preaching  were  not 
with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power  (1  Cor,  ii.  4),  he 
does  not  refer  to  the  miracles  which  he  had  performed, 
but  only  to  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  persuading 
and  convincing  the  minds  of  men.  This  is  not  the 
case,  however,  when  Paul,  in  Eom.  xv.  18,  writes 
of  that  which  Christ  had  wrought  by  him  to  make 
the  Gentiles  obedient,  "  by  word  and  deed,  through 
mighty  signs  and  wonders,  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit    of    God."       But    in    asserting    his    apostolic 
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authority  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  In  nothinjr 
am  I  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles,  though  I  be 
nothing.  Truly  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought 
among  you  in  all  patience,  in  signs,  and  wonders,  and 
mighty  deeds"  (2  Cor.  xii.  11).  At  the  close  of 
this  utterance  the  apostle  testifies  that  in  his  work  at 
Corinth  miracles  were  not  wanting  in  proof  of  his 
true  and  genuine  apostleship.  The  words  a-rnxela, 
repara,  Svvd/xeL<;  denote  the  same  thing,  viz.  miraculous 
cases  of  healing,  etc. ;  their  relation  to  the  Invisible 
and  Higher  being  indicated  by  the  first  two  expres- 
sions, while  Bvvdfx,€i,^  points  to  the  supernatural  power 
on  which  they  are  based.  In  the  expression,  (Trjfieia 
rov  aTToaroXov,  the  definite  article  gives  emphasis  to 
the  conception  "  apostle,"  thus  characterizing  these 
miracles  as  the  mark  of  a  true  apostle,  the  attestation 
of  such  an  one.  Paul  now  proceeds  to  make  use  of 
this  apostolic  legitimation  in  comparing  himself  with 
others  who  were  regarded  by  his  Corinthian  opponents 
as  apostles  of  the  first  rank,  of  the  highest  authority. 
Among  these  vvepXiav  aTroa-roXoi  we  must  include 
Peter  above  all,  since  the  opponents  in  Corinth  were 
of  a  Judaizing  spirit.  AVhen,  therefore,  Paul  bears 
witness  that  he  is  in  nothing  (belonging  to  apostolic 
dignity  and  activity)  behind  the  very  chiefest 
apostle,  we  have  here  an  unmistakeable  and  irrefut- 
able testimony  to  the  fact  that  Peter  and  the  early 
apostles  likewise  performed  miracles.  This  Pauline 
testimony  is  manifestly  corroborative  of  those  miracles 
related  of  the  apostles  in  the  early  Christian  era  by 
the  Acts,  which  are  so  offensive  to  the  refined  notions 
of  many  modern  theologians. 

Moreover,  the  information  which  St.  Paul  gives  us 
in  passing,  with  respect  to  the  collective  life  of  the 
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Churches  founded  by  him,  throws  back  a  partial  light 
on  the  life  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  and  otlier 
parts  of  Palestine,  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Of  baptism  as  the  mode 
of  reception  into  communion  with  Christ  and  the 
faithful,  Paul  speaks  so  often  (e.g.  Eoni.  vi.  3,  etc. ; 
1  Cor.  i.  13-17,  xii.  13;  Gal.  iii.  27),  that  it  is 
plain  baptism  was  a  primitive  Christian  custom.  Still 
more  clearly  does  it  appear  from  the  statements  of 
the  apostle  that  the  holy  supper  was  instituted  by 
Christ  Himself  (1  Cor.  xi.  23,  comp.  x.  16  et  seq.), 
and  was  in  consequence  an  already  established  custom 
in  the  primitive  Christian  Church.  These  allusions 
of  Paul  are  in  harmony  with  what  is  related  in  the 
Acts, of  baptism  (ii.  38,  41,  viii.  12, 16,  37,  etc.,  ix.  18, 
X.  47,  etc.)  and  of  the  breaking  of  bread  (ii.  42). 

As  is  well  known,  a  prominent  part  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles  is  occupied  by  those  collections  which  the 
apostle  instituted  in  the  Gentile-Christian  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Churches  in  Palestine,  and  especially  of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem.  The  apostle's  third  missionary  journey 
has  in  fact  very  much  the  character  of  a  journey  for 
raising  contributions.  In  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (xvi.  1,  etc.),  he  mentions  the  arrange- 
ment he  had  made  in  the  Churches  of  Galatia  ;  and 
calls  upon  the  Corinthian  Church  to  begin  the 
collection  at  once,  even  before  his  arrival,  and  to 
carry  it  on,  so  that  he  might  then  be  able  to  trans- 
mit the  sum  collected  to  Jerusalem.  According  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (ii.  10),  it  had  been 
impressed  on  the  apostle  and  Barnabas  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  50  or  51  by 
Peter,  John,  and  James,  that  in  the  work  of  their 
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mission  to  the  Gentiles  they  should  remember  the 
poor  Churches  (in  Jerusalem  and  Judsea),  i.e.  that 
they  should  interest  themselves  on  behalf  of  their 
support ;  and  Paul  testifies  that  in  this  matter  he 
was  most  zealous.  He  treats  most  explicitly  and 
fully  of  the  subject  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  Two  whole  chapters,  viii.  and  ix.,  are 
devoted  to  this  theme :  the  cheerful  liberality  of 
the  Macedonian  Churches  is  held  up  to  the  Corinthian 
Christians  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation :  not 
with  the  meaning  that  others  should  be  helped  and 
they  themselves  suffer  want,  but  only  by  way  of 
equality,  in  order  that  their  abundant  liberality, 
coming  from  a  willing  heart,  might  lead  to  gratitude 
and  pious  praise  of  God.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Eomans  also  (xii.  13)  the  apostle  not  only  exhorts 
to  charity  in  the  immediate  circle  {raU  %|3eta.i9  rwv 
ar^Lwv  Koivci)vovvr€<i),  but  bespeaks  even  the  collections 
coming  from  Macedonia  and  Achaia  "  for  the  poor 
saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem,"  by  which  means  the 
Macedonian  and  Hellenic  Christians  would  make  a 
return  in  material  goods  for  spiritual  gifts ;  and 
beseeches  the  Eoman  Christians  by  their  brotherly 
prayers  to  God  to  aid  in  securing  on  the  part  of  the 
faithful  in  Jerusalem  a  favourable  reception  for  the 
present  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  bearer  (Eom.  xv. 
23-27,  30,  etc.).  The  fact  that  the  apostle  regards 
the  arrangement  in  favour  of  the  poor  in  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem  as  so  important  a  portion  of  his  apos- 
tolic work,  is  plainly  connected  with  that  pitying 
love  and  mutual  help  which  was  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  primitive  Chu.rch  at  Jerusalem  in  its 
earliest  days,  and  took  the  form  of  a  voluntary  com- 
munity of  goods. 
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Putting  together  what  we  have  hitherto  found  to 
be  fundamental  respecting  the  ante-Pauline  period  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  we  have  purposely  drawn 
only  from  the  four  Pauline  Epistles  universally 
acknowledged,  we  must  admit  that  we  have  gained 
only  fragments,  but  yet  fragments  of  an  importance 
not  to  be  under-estimated.  They  afford  us,  to  quote 
from  Dr.  Paulus,  many  valuable  notitias  originum 
apostolico-christianarum  ;  ^  and  serve,  which  was 
here  our  principal  point  of  view,  as  a  confirmation 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in  this  connection,  of 
important  utterances  of  the  Acts  ;  as  a  justification, 
answering  to  the  expectations  we  were  led  by  Luke, 
in  the  prologue  to  his  Gospel,  to  form  respecting  the 
credibility  of  his  narrative  in  the  Acts.  We  certainly 
admit  that  those  Epistles  of  which  we  have  made  use  do 
not  contain  authentic  utterances  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
respecting  all  the  events,  discourses,  and  descriptions 
narrated  in  the  Acts  (chaps,  i.-xii.).  For  example, 
the  figure  of  Stephen,  his  character  and  his  fate,  are, 
strange  to  say,  never  mentioned  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  But  this  was  not  necessary.  For  the 
death  of  Stephen,  as  the  most  profound  critic  of  the 
school  of  Baur  honestly  acknowledges,  is  "  incontest- 
ably  the  clearest  point  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
before  Paul  ;  hence  we  find  ourselves  here  on  un- 
deniably historic  ground."  ^ 

By  these  inquiries  we  believe  we  have  established 
our  right  to  employ  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as 
a  generally  trustworthy  source  of  historical  value  in 
elucidating  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity 
before  the  appearance  of  Paul.     We  must,  however, 

1  Commentatio  de  consilio,  etc.,  1798,  S.  3  ;  vid.  above,  p.  8,  note. 

2  Ed.  Zeller,  die  Apostel<jeschichte,  S.  146. 
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examine  in  tietail,  as  it  becomes  necessary,  the 
attacks  and  doubts  which  are  directed  against  con- 
crete statements  of  the  book. 

Jesus  had  chosen  His  twelve  apostles  from  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  band  of 
disciples  also  composed  exclusively  of  Israelites. 
The  Twelve  were  to  be  witnesses  to  Jesus  (Acts  i,  8), 
but  also  "fishers  of  men"  (Matt.  iv.  19),  i.e.  men 
who  gather  souls  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
Twelve  were  in  fact  the  foundation  of  the  nascent 
Church  of  Christ.  This  is  proved  not  only  by  the 
accounts  in  the  Acts  of  the  appearance  of  the 
apostles  on  the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
(ii.  14,  37,  42),  of  their  witness  to  Christ  before  the 
people  (iv.  33,  etc.)  as  well  as  before  the  high  council 
(iv.  8,  v.  29,  etc.),  and  of  their  behaviour  in  the 
midst  of  the  community  (vi.  2) ;  but  also,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  testimony  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  5,  xv.  5, 
7,  11  ;  Gal.  i.  18,  ii.  9  ;  comp.  Eph.  ii.  20),  and  in 
conclusion  especially  by  the  Apocalypse  (xxi.  14), 
according  to  which  the  twelve  foundations  of  the 
eternal  city  of  God  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  "  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb." 

The  band  of  believers  is  subject  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Twelve,  after  as  well  as  before  Pentecost. 
Before  this  time  it  is  a  quiet  association  sliut  up 
within  itself,  though  no  longer  with  closed  doors 
(John  XX.  19),  as  was  the  case  immediately  after  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  for  all  fear  disappeared  after 
His  ascension  ;  "  great  joy  "  filled  their  hearts,  so 
that  their  mouth  was  full  of  praising  and  blessing 
(Luke  xxiv.  52,  etc.).  But  they  still  keep  them- 
selves in  a  kind  of  seclusion.  They  do  not  yet 
come  forward  publicly,   or  invade   the   national  life 
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with  their  testimony  to  Jesns  Christ ;  the  apostles 
do  not  yet  throw  out  the  net  in  order  to  gain  recruits 
for  the  kingdom  of  God.  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things.  Above  all,  they  persevered  with  one  accord 
in  prayer,  sometimes  repairing  regularly  to  the 
temple  at  the  appointed  hours  of  worship  (Luke 
xxiv.  53),  sometimes  assembling  in  the  upper  room 
of  a  private  house  {virepmov)  to  pray  together  (Acts 
i.  13  et  seq.).^ 

The  hour  struck  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  arrived  ; 
the  promise  of  the  Father,  revealed  to  them  by  the 
Eedeemer,  was  now  fulfilled,  and  the  disciples  were 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  that  they  received 
power  to  work  with  joy  (Acts  i.  4-8).  A  double  gil't 
was  thus  bestowed  upon  them :  they  received  the 
divine  command  to  go  forth  now  and  work  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  were  inwardly  furnished  with 
the  necessary  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  was 
poured  out  not  only  on  the  apostles,  but  on  all  the 
believers  who  were  at  that  time  assembled  (Acts  ii.  1, 
etc.,  TTayre?  .  .  .  ec^'  eva  eKaarov  .  .  .  eTfKrjaOrjaav 
irdvTe'i  TTvev/jiaTO^  djiov;  compare  the  testimony  of 
Peter,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  other  eleven, 
"  these  are  not  drunken,"  but  the  divine  prophecy  of 
Joel  is  fulfilled  in  them,  ver.  14,  etc.).  The  gift  of 
the  Spirit  was  not  a  magically  infused,  complete, 
and  fully  developed  knowledge  of  divine  things,  but, 
as  the  Saviour  had  promised,  'power,  holy,  blessed 
power,  proceeding  from  the  wonderful  works  of  God 

^  These  two  statements  are  not  inconsistent  with  one  another 
(as  Stranss,  Leben  Jemi,  1  Aufi.  S.  682,  maintains).  Even  Karl 
Schrader,  though  strongly  disposed  to  negative  criticism,  admits 
that  the  meetings  of  believers  were  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  prevent 
their  continuing  with  one  accord  in  the  temple  {Ap.  PatUus,  v.  1836, 
S.  515). 
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(fiejaXeia,  Acts  ii.  11),  glowing  through  the  inmost 
heart,  lifting  and  strengthening  the  soul.  It  was  a 
creative  quickening  breath  of  the  Almighty,  which 
passed  over  mankind,  and  brought  forth  a  new 
spiritual  spring.  The  "  speaking  with  tongues  "  was 
only  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Spirit,  one  of  the  many 
blossoms  which  sprang  up.  But  according  to  Acts 
ii.  4-11,  these  were  not  connected  discourses  (Zeller, 
ante,  106),  but  only  short  utterances  of  praise  and 
adoration  from  minds  that  were  inspired.  Out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  spake.  There  was 
without  doubt  something  striking  and  animated  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  disciples  spoke  and  acted. 
Otherwise  the  thought  would  not  have  occurred  to  so 
many  eye-  and  ear-witnesses  that  the  people  were 
drunk  (Acts  ii.  13).  But  the  most  wonderful  thing 
was  that  Jews  of  the  dispersion  who  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  Old  Testament  feast  of 
Pentecost,  even  from  districts  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  from  Asia  Minor,  from  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Gyrene, 
from  Arabia,  Crete,  and  Eome,  heard  "  every  man  in 
his  own  tongue  in  which  he  was  born,"  although  the 
speakers  were  all  Galileans.  The  matter  has  fre- 
quently been  explained,  even  in  Christian  antiquity, 
by  the  assumption  that  a  miracle  of  hearing  instead 
of  one  of  speaking  took  place,  according  to  which  the 
disciples  spoke  in  their  own  Galilean  (i.e.  Aramaean) 
tongue ;  but  the  listening  Jews  of  the  dispersion, 
by  virtue  of  a  certain  spiritual  rapport,  each  had 
the  consciousness  of  hearing  his  own  mother- 
tongue.^     But  this  is  opposed  to  the  rfp^avTo  \a\elv 

1  Gregory  Nazianzen  mentions  this  as  the  view  of  others,  but 
does  not  himself  assent  to  it ;  he  says,  Oratio,  xli.  §  15  :  ixiivain  tuv 

aKov'oyrui   iv   tin   fiaKXot   n    ray   kiyivraiv   ro   iavfAO,.      So   also   ErasmUS, 
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cTcpaL^  y\a>aaaL<;  .  .  .  a7ro(})66'yjea9at,  ver.  4.  As 
to  what  is  related  in  the  Acts,  it  does  not  refer  to 
the  sudden  imparting  of  a  permanent  facility  in 
speaking  foreign  languages ;  of  this  we  can  discover 
no  trace.  It  treats  only  of  a  passing  phenomenon, 
which  consisted  in  short  utterances  of  inspired  praise 
and  gratitude  ;  and,  according  to  the  narrative,  in 
strange  dialects  and  tongues.  The  whole  new  crea- 
tion, the  regeneration  of  mankind  through  Christ,  the 
pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  a  great  miracle 
of  the  living  God ;  the  miraculous  appearance  of 
strange  tongues  in  the  first  moment  of  exaltation  is 
only  a  cognate  manifestation,  following  that  great 
world-renewing,  divine  act. 

The  incident  of  the  strange  tongues  stirred  up  the 
hearers  partly  to  wondering  inquiry,  partly  to  scoffing 
remark.  Hence  the  apostles  felt  themselves  moved 
to  address  those  who  were  assembled,  in  order  to  give 
an  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  whole  thing.  Thus 
came  about  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  first 
missionary  discourse  to  the  Israelites.  Of  the  ideas 
of  this  discourse  we  shall  treat  in  another  place.  But 
we  must  here  observe  that  the  coming  forward  of  the 
apostles  was  not  gratuitous  on  their  part,  but  was 
imposed  on  them  as  a  moral  obligation  by  the  actual 
circumstances ;  it  was  obedience  and  fidelity  to  their 
calling.  They  followed  the  divine  intimation  involved 
in  the  event.  Thus  their  right  to  such  action  was 
established,  and  success  was  not  wanting.  About 
3000  souls,  according  to  Acts  ii.  41,  were  added  to 
the  Church.      So  great  was  the  number  of  those  who 

and  more  recently  SchneckenLurrrer.  Compare  the  discussion  in  my 
Exposition  of  the  Acts,  in  Lange's  Bihelwerk,  vol.  iv.  1881,  p.  52 
et  seq. 
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were  converted  in  consequence  of  what  happened  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  and  by  the  address  of  the  Apostle 
Peter.  Doubt  has  indeed  been  thrown  on  tliis  esti- 
mate :  "  Judging  by  analogy,  the  spread  of  faith  in 
Jesus  must  rather  be  regarded  as  gradual  "  (Zeller,  die 
Apostelgeschichte,  S.  116,  etc.).  But  who  gives  us  the 
right  to  mete  all  things  by  the  same  measure,  to 
apply  one  and  the  same  model  in  every  case  ?  Even 
if  life  consist  always  in  pulsation,  it  still  remains  a 
fact  that  the  pulse,  apart  from  sickness,  beats  some- 
times faster,  sometimes  slower,  going  faster  than  ever 
in  states  of  great  joy  and  excitement.  In  childhood 
the  pulse  is  more  easily  affected,  its  speed  is  known 
to  be  far  more  readily  accelerated  than  even  in  youth. 
In  confornity  with  this  law  of  development  we  may 
assume  that  in  the  period  which  may  be  called  the 
childhood  of  Christianity,  growth  takes  dimensions 
differing  from  those  of  a  later  time.  The  history  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  offers  examples  that  are  quite 
analogous :  how  magical  was  the  effect  of  Luther's 
first  appearance,  all  hearts  being  drawn  towards  him  ! 
but  a  different  movement  set  in  afterwards. 

Pentecost  was  the  birthday  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  A  community  of  believers  was  in  existence 
before  that  time,  but  was  concealed  from  the  world. 
The  Spirit  of  God,  which  came  upon  it  in  that  hour, 
gave  it  a  life  in  the  light  which  hitherto  it  had  not 
known.  The  second  half  of  the  familiar  saying  of 
Irenffius,  iibi  spiritus  Dei  ibi  ecclesia  et  omnis  gratia, 
is  after  all  another  way  of  saying  that  the  existence 
of  the  Church  begins  with  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Before  investigating  more  closely  the  inner  life 
of    the   primitive   Jewish  -  Christian   Church,   let   us 
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bestow    a    glance     on    its     condition    and    gradual 
growth. 

Before  Pentecost  an  assembly  of  the  believers  took 
place,  at  which  the  post  vacated  in  the  number  of 
the  apostles  by  the  suicide  of  the  traitor  Judas  of 
Kerioth,  was  filled  up  by  the  election  of  Matthias  by 
lot.^  On  this  occasion  the  number  of  the  assembled 
brethren  amounted  to  about  120  men.  The  expres- 
sion iv  fiecrw  roiv  d8e\(f)b)v  seems  to  indicate  that 
this  assembly,  appointed  on  behalf  of  an  important 
choice,  was  composed  only  of  male  members  of  the 
community  of  believers.  This  estimate  of  the 
number  forms  the  starting-point  for  viewing  the 
state  and  growth  of  the  primitive  Church.  Between 
the  smaller  number  and  the  larger  one  which  Paul 
gives  in  1  Cor.  xv.  6,  "above  500  brethren,"  to 
whom  Jesus  appeared  at  once  after  His  resurrection, 
we  cannot  discover  any  insoluble  contradiction.  For 
the  statement  in  the  Acts  refers  to  an  assembly  at 
Jerusalem,  that  of  Paul  to  an  event  whose  locality  is 
not  specified ;  the  latter  appearance  of  the  risen 
Saviour  may  possibly  have  taken  place  in  Galilee, 
the  native  place  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus.  The  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
is  so  unequivocally  in  favour  of  this  view  that  the 

*  We  mention  only  in  passing  that  Zeller,  Die  Ap.  Gesch.  p.  115, 
etc.,  finds  it  quite  natural  that  the  number  twelve  should  have  been 
made  up  again,  and  pronounces  it  credible  that  this  was  done  by  the 
choosing  of  Matthias  ;  nor  does  he  say  anything  against  the  state- 
ment of  the  employment  of  lots.  But  he  questions  the  fact  of  a 
meeting  of  this  kind  before  Pentecost,  because  the  apostles  had 
probably  at  that  time  not  yet  returned  to  Jemsalem.  Baur,  how- 
ever, even  so  late  as  1860,  assumes  without  hesitation  that  after  the 
death  of  Jesus  the  disciples  had  their  permanent  centre  of  union  in 
Jerusalem  {Christentum  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte,  2  Aufl.  S.  42). 
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arguments  of  Wendt,  on  the  other  side  (Meyer's 
HancTh.  z.  Ap.  Gescli.,  5  Aufl.  S.  42),  have  the  less 
weight,  especially  since  Luke  nowhere  maintains  that 
what  he  does  not  expressly  state  did  not  actually 
happen.^  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  in  consequence 
of  the  power  from  above  imparted  to  the  apostles  and 
disciples,  a  very  considerable  accession  was  made  to 
the  formerly  moderate  band  of  believers  in  Jerusalem 
(which  included  a  number  of  women  besides  the  120 
men) ;  about  3000  souls  received  the  word  and 
were  joined  to  the  Church  by  baptism  (Acts  ii.  41). 
We  must  not,  however,  at  once  credit  the  Church  in 
Jerusalem  with  this  increase.  For  among  the 
listeners  to  the  apostolic  discourse  there  were 
Israelitish  guests  and  proselytes  from  near  and 
distant  countries  (ii.  5,  9-11,  14),  whence  we  may 
infer  that  of  those  newly  converted  many  were  not 
living  in  Jerusalem  itself,  but  partly  in  Judtea  and 
Galilee,  partly  in  countries  beyond  Palestine,  who 
therefore  returned  home  after  the  feast  days  were 
ended.  Some  of  these  might,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, form  the  centre  of  a  small  Church  in  the 
dispersion,  so  that  gradually  Churches  may  have 
arisen  to  which  also  James  may  possibly  have 
addressed  his   Epistle.     If  we  are  not  mistaken  in 

1  Zeller,  Ap.  Oesch.  118,  holds  an  unhistorical  origin  of  the  above 
"120"  as  possible,  for  the  reason  that  120  is  equal  to  12  decades 
(analogous  to  the  twelve  apostles)  ;  and  Overbeck,  ante,  12,  sees  in 
it  the  usual  number— forty  multiplied  by  three.  This  is  not  to  the 
point,  simply  because  Luke  by  ui  makes  the  number  only  approxi- 
mate. But  that  the  Acts  exclude  Galilean  appearances,  to  which 
the  number  in  1  Cor.  xv.  6  referred  (Overbeck,  S.  11),  is  an  assertion 
without  proof.  On  the  contrary,  when  Luke  says  in  iii.  1  that  the 
risen  Saviour  showed  Himself  alive  during  forty  days,  h  -roXXtr; 
TiKf/npiois,  he  bears  explicit  testimony  to  mimerous  appearances  before 
the  ascension,  but  neither  affirms  nor  denies  GalEean  appearances. 
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the  above  supposition,  the  Christian  Church  at 
Jerusalem  must  certainly  have  had  the  advantage  of 
a  considerable  addition  from  the  time  of  Pentecost, 
though  probably  the  number  was  still  much  below 
3000. 

But  we  soon  hear  that  the  Lord  added  to  the 
Church  daily  those  who  were  saved  by  His  grace 
(Acts  ii.  47).  By  «a^'  rj/juepav  Luke  so  expresses 
the  thing  that  we  are  led  to  think  of  a  quiet  but 
steady  increase ;  and  get  the  impression  that,  after 
the  mighty  wonder  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  which 
was  epoch-making  not  only  internally  but  also  as 
regarded  the  external  growth  of  the  Church,  the 
How  of  divinely-human  work  and  life  retired  into  the 
appointed  bed  of  a  continuous  stream.  After  the 
miraculous  healing  of  the  cripple  and  the  discourse 
of  the  Apostle  Peter  on  that  occasion,  the  historian 
goes  on  to  say,  "  Many  of  them  which  heard  the 
word  believed,  and  the  number  of  the  men  was 
about  5000  "  (iv.  4).  It  seems  as  if  in  consequence 
of  this  event,  which  made  no  little  stir,  a  larger 
number  joined  themselves  to  the  Church.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  this  healing  took  place  until  a  long 
time  after  the  beginning  of  the  Church,  The 
miracle,  with  the  effect  which  it  had,  serves  as  a 
resting-place  at  which  the  result  of  the  previous 
growth  of  the  Church  may  be  ascertained.  And 
here  the  number  again  incidentally  mentioned  refers 
without  doubt  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  A 
second  time,  probably  with  reference  to  a  former 
period  of  longer  duration,  we  find  the  comprehensive 
remark,  "  And  believers  were  the  more  added  to  the 
Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women"  (v.  14)  ; 
here  even  an  approximate  number  is  wanting.      The 
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same  may  be  said  of  two  statements  which  are  made 
partly  before,  partly  after  the  account  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  seven  men,  viz.  the  number  of  the 
disciples  multiplied  in  those  days,  i.e.  the  Church 
constantly  grew  (vi.  1) ;  and  again,  more  precisely, 
"  The  word  of  God  increased,  and  the  number  of 
disciples  multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly,  and  a  great 
company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith" 
(vi.  7). 

But  just  at  this  time  a  reaction  took  place  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  Church,  and  seemed  at 
least  to  throw  it  far  back.  The  persecution,  which 
began  with  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  had  this  effect, 
that  all  believers  except  the  apostles  fled  from  the 
capital,  and  were  scattered  partly  in  Judaea,  partly  in 
Samaria,  and  betook  themselves  even  to  more  distant 
lands,  to  Phenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch  (viii.  1,  7, 
11,  19).  But  the  diminution  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  was  a  gain  to  all  those  districts  lying 
within  and  without  the  borders  of  Palestine ;  for 
wherever  the  believers  fled  they  spread  the  gospel 
(viii.  4,  40,  xi.  19),  as  a  rule,  however,  only  among 
the  Jews.  We  shall  treat  afterwards  of  the  beginning 
which  the  gospel  then  made  among  the  Gentiles. 
Again,  we  learn  that  the  Churches  throughout  all 
Judsea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria  had  rest  and  were 
edified ;  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in 
the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied  (ix. 
31).  Only  after  a  long  time  do  we  again  find  a 
number  given,  and  this,  as  formerly,  in  a  general  and 
incidental  way,  viz.  in  Acts  xxi.  20,  where  the  elders 
at  Jerusalem  say  to  Paul,  "  Thou  seest  how  many 
thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe." 

Looking  back,  we  find  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
VOL.  I.  c 
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may  be  counted  by  Imndreds  before  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  i.  15,  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  6).  Imme- 
diately after  Pentecost,  the  community  of  believers 
increased  so  rapidly  that  they  were  numbered  by 
thousands  (ii.  41,  iv.  4).  But  towards  the  end  of 
the  time  of  the  Acts,  in  the  year  58,  the  number  of 
believers  among  the  Jews,  in  Palestine  alone  (for 
according  to  the  connection  of  xxi.  20,  etc.,  the  Jews 
of  the  Siaairopd  are  certainly  not  taken  into  account), 
amounted  to  many  tens  of  thousands.  The  latter 
estimate  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  consider  the  time  to  which  it  refers,  and  do 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  arbitrarily  narrow  the  wide 
circuit  over  which  it  extends ;  not  limiting  it  to 
Jerusalem,  but  treating  it  as  having  reference  to  all 
Judtea,  and  even  to  all  the  districts  of  Palestine.  So 
abundantly  did  God  bless  with  success  the  activity 
of  the  early  apostles  though  limited  to  the  nation  of 
Israel  and  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  their  fidelity 
within  a  circumscribed  sphere. 

Hence  there  existed  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
which  we  treat  numerous  Christian  Churches  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  whole  country  of  Judaea  (comp. 
Gal,  i.  22,  etc. ;  Acts  xi.  1),  also  on  the  coast  (Acts 
ix.  32-35,  etc.),  in  Samaria  and  Galilee,  and  finally 
in  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Cyprus  (Acts  ix.  2,  10,  25, 
xi.  19),  some  of  which  were  directly,  some  indirectly 
founded  by  the  Twelve,  and  were,  in  any  case,  governed 
and  guided  by  them.  In  the  above-named  districts 
outside  Palestine,  it  might  not,  indeed,  have  been  easy 
to  find  a  Christian  Church  consisting  exclusively  of 
believing  Jews,  for  as  a  rule  they  consisted  of  believing 
Jews  and  individual  Gentiles.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
shall  scarcely  be  M'rong  in  regarding  the  Cliristian 
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Churches  within  Palestine  itself  as  composed  entirely 
of  believing  Israelites.  But  even  among  these  there 
were  many  distinctions,  e.g.  between  Palestinians  and 
Hellenists,  of  which  we  shall  treat  afterwards. 

So  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  draw  up  a  kind  of 
statistics  of  the  Churches  collected  by  the  early 
apostles.  We  described  the  body,  so  to  speak,  of 
this  primitive  Christianity.  But  now  we  have  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  spirit  which  animated 
it.  The  object  is  to  give  a  delineation  of  its  internal 
character.  But  before  proceeding  to  this,  we  must 
insert  one  observation  relative  to  the  use  of  language. 
We  call  the  believers,  of  whom  we  here  speak, 
"  Jewish-Christians,"  in  accordance  with  universal 
nsage.  But  this  name  has  reference  only  to  national 
descent,  and  not  to  view  or  tendency.  It  corresponds 
to  the  New  Testament  expression  ol  e'«  7reptT0fj,r]<;,  or 
01  TreiTKTTevKOTe^  iv  rot?  'louBaloi^  (Acts  xxi.  20), 
in  opposition  to  the  rreTnarevKOTa  edvr}.  It  is 
natural  to  conclude  that  birth  and  education,  inter- 
course and  custom,  determine  even  the  opinion  and 
tendency  of  a  man ;  and  that  the  Jewish-Christians 
must  have  been  influenced  by  their  descent  in  their 
entire  conception  of  divine  things  and  in  their  religious 
position.  Only  we  must  not  forget  that  this  influence 
might  be  moderate,  sound,  and  true ;  or  exaggerated, 
sickly,  and  false.  In  the  former  case,  we  speak 
simply  of  a  Jewish-Christian  tendency.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  tendency  is  characterized  as  "  Juda- 
izing"  or  "  Judaistic."  The  latter  rests  on  New 
Testament  usage,  for  Gal.  ii.  14  designates  the 
Jewish  mode  of  life  and  action  adopted  by  the 
Gentiles  as  iovhati^eiv.  At  all  events  it  is  diflficult 
here  to  draw  the  boundary  line    between  true  and 
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false.  There  are,  however,  certain  Jewish  elements 
of  which  we  must  say  decidedly  that  they  do  not  belong 
to  Christianity,  but  that  through  theui  the  aXrjOeia 
Tov  evayyeXiov  was  misunderstood  and  falsified  by 
the  Judaists  (Gal.  ii.  5) ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  certain  Jewish  elements  which  are  inti- 
mately related  to  Christianity,  and  are  fully  entitled 
to  a  place  in  it.  Just  as  a  believer  of  the  Gentiles 
was  not  suffered  unduly  to  mingle  heathen  and 
Christian  usages,  however  easily  he  might  do  so,  i.e. 
was  not  suffered  eo  ipso  to  "  Hellenize,"  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  had  formerly  been  a  heathen ;  so  a 
Jewish-Christian  as  such  was  not  essentially  a  ^t^Xwtt;? 
rov  vofjiov  (Acts  xxi.  20),  i.e.  a  Judaist.  Paul  him- 
self was  a  Jewish-Christian  (E^paio<;  ef  'E^paicov, 
Phil.  iii.  5),  his  conception  of  the  gospel  being,  in 
fact,  Jewish-Christian,  though  his  views  and  tendency 
are  by  no  means  Judaistic,  but  the  very  reverse. 
But  just  as  a  man  might  be  a  Jewish-Christian 
without  having  a  Judaistic  tendency,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  Christian  might  Judaize  without  being  a  born 
Jew,  as  e.g.  the  Gentile  Christians  in  Galatia  who 
suffered  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  Judaizing 
false  teachers,  to  "  be  removed  unto  another  gospel, 
to  be  circumcised,  and  to  be  in  subjection  to  the 
law"  (Gal.  i.  6,  iv.  21,  v.  2,  4).  The  tendency 
which  we  call  Judaistic,  or  Judaism,  has  been 
recently  termed  "  Ehionitish,"  a  use  of  language  against 
which  in  itself  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  But 
when  the  term  Ebionism  is  made  to  include  every- 
thing de  wish -Christian  without  distinction,  we  must 
pronounce  it  an  inappropriate  and  misleading  use  of 
the  word.  A  cloudy  mixture  of  true  and  false  is 
thus  produced,  a  given  idea  is  arbitrarily  extended 
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in   a  way   that   is    imhistorical,    and    everything    is 
depicted  in  chiaro-oscuro.^ 

In  order,  therefore,  to  trace  out  as  true  and  com- 
plete a  picture  as  possible  of  the  spirit  and  life,  of 
the  inner  and  outer  relations  of  the  Churches  of  the 
apostolic  period  composed  of  believing  Jews,  we 
separate  three  questions  :  First,  How  was  their 
directly  religious  life  constituted,  in  devotion,  wor- 
ship, and  usages  ?  Second,  In  what  way  were  they 
arranged  with  respect  to  consociation  ?  Third,  What 
was  the  constitution  of  their  domestic  and  social  life, 
and  in  what  relation  did  they  stand  to  non-Christians, 
especially  to  unbelieving  Jews  ? 


(A.)    The  direct  rcligioits  life  of  the  Jeivish-Christian 
Churches. 

Our  first  object  here  is  to  gain  as  clear  a  concep- 
tion as  possible  of  the  fundamental  direction  and  the 
inner  life  of  the  first  believers  belonging  to  Israel. 
If  we  adhere  mainly  to  the  Acts,  we  get  the  impres- 
sion that  a  holy  joy  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  was 
the  keynote  of  their  inner  life  :  the  joyful  conscious- 
ness of  salvation,  of  redemption  by  Christ  who  had 
been  crucified  and  was  risen  again.  The  joyous  tone 
of  their  heart  found  expression  in  the  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving (here  belongs  first  and  foremost  the  \a\elv  ra 

'  Further  confusion  of  ideas  might  be  apprehended,  if  the  innova- 
tion of  Reuss  were  to  find  acceptance,  which,  however,  it  has  not  yet 
done  ;  he  distinguishes,  namely,  between  "Ebionismand  Ebionitism" 
{Hint,  de  la  Theol.  i.  pp.  125,  etc.),  ^\-ithout  any  linguistic  or 
historical  foundation,  making  the  former  stand  for  a  purely  internal, 
Jewish  and  ascetic  tendency,  out  of  which  Essenism  is  said  to  have 
grown  ;  and  the  latter,  ou  the  other  hand,  for  the  Judaistic  tendency 
within  Christianity. 
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fxeyaXela  rod  deou,  Acts  ii.  11,  with  wliich  compare 
the  XaXelv  rov  \6>yov  rov  6eov  fiera  irapprjaia';, 
iv.  31,  said  not  of  the  apostles  exchisively,  but  of 
all  believers).  Further,  alvoiivre^  rov  Oeov  (ii.  47,  iii.  8) 
regarding  the  healed  cripple ;  comp.  what  is  said  of  the 
gladness  of  heart  of  the  believers,  ii.  46,  immediately 
before  their  unceasing  praise  of  God.  The  feeling  of 
joy  sprang  from  the  certainty  of  being  redeemed. 
S(o07]T€,  "  save  yourselves  from  this  untoward  genera- 
tion," was  the  injunction  which  Peter  (ii.  40)  addressed 
to  those  who  were  awakened  by  his  preaching ; 
salvation  (?;  crcorijpia,  iv.  12)  was  the  highest  good 
which  the  apostles  had  to  offer,  attesting  its  validity 
through  Christ  alone ;  those  who  received  the  word 
were  converted  and  added  to  the  Church,  and 
became  partakers  of  the  redemption  (ot  aw^ofxevoi, 
ii.  47).  Eedemption,  according,  to  the  testimony  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  experience  of  believers  them- 
selves, was  twofold  :  firstly,  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  purging  away  of  guilt,  deliverance  from  divine 
wrath  (ii,  38,  eh  d(f)e(Ti,v  tmv  d/xaprtcov,  comp.  v.  31 
and  iii.  19,  eZ?  ro  e^a\ei<^9rjvai  vfioiv  ra?  a/j,apTia<;)  ; 
and  secondly,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (ii.  4,  33, 
38,  V.  32),  which  M^as  given  to  all  who  received  the 
word  of  salvation  in  faith  and  obedience,  irecdap- 
XovvTe^i.  These  two  favours — forgiveness  of  sins  and 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit — form  the  chief  features  of 
the  blessing  (evkoyovvTa  vfid<;)  imparted  by  God's 
hand  to  those  who  were  converted,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  of  the  covenant  which  was  given  to 
the  patriarchs  (iii.  25  et  seq.),  particularly  to  Abraham. 
Hence  believers  are  children  of  the  covenant  and  of 
the  prophets,  heirs  of  the  promise  which  God  gave  to 
the   patriarchs  in    olden   times    (iii.    25).     And   yet 
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they  look  for  a  still  more  glorious  future,  wlien  the 
Auointed  of  the  Lord,  Jesus,  shall  come  again  from 
heaven,  and  the  realization  of  all  the  promises  of  God 
{')(p6voi  airoKaTacTTdaeoi';,  etc.,  iii.  19-21)  shall  begin. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  believers  in  the  early  days 
of  the  original  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  peace  of  forgiveness  of  sins  and  pos- 
sessing manifold  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  were  full  of  holy 
joy,  as  the  redeemed,  the  Church  of  God  (17  eKKkrja-Ca 
Tov  Oeov,  Gal.  i.  13;  1  Cor.  xv.  9)?  To  use  the 
expression  of  a  Scripture  which  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  these  circles  not  long  after,  they  felt  like 
the  consecrated  first-fruits  from  o.mong  the  ivhole 
creation,  inasmuch  as  they  were  born  again  through 
the  word  of  truth  (a7rap')(^r]  roiv  avrov  KTia/MUTcov, 
Jas.  i.  18).  If  in  the  flourishing  time  of  the 
German  Eeformation,  an  Ulrich  von  Hiitten  could 
exclaim,  "  When  spirits  awake,  life  is  a  pleasure  !  " 
a  similar  feeling  of  the  joy  of  a  newly-elevated  life, 
only  humbler  and  more  deeply  rooted,  might  well 
penetrate  the  souls  of  the  first  believers.  All  their 
highest  possessions,  their  whole  inner  being,  they 
owed  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  they  were  a 
"Church  in  Christ"  (Gal,  i.  22,  referring  to  the 
Churches  in  Judsea  at  the  time  of  the  conversion  of 
Paul).  All  the  happiness  that  occupied  their 
thoughts,  elevated  their  minds,  and  sharpened  their 
consciences,  rested  on  the  fact  of  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer  (awrijp,  Acts 
v.  31).  This  is  confirmed  not  only  by  all  the  state- 
ments of  the  Twelve  which  are  recorded  in  the  Acts, 
and  all  hints  of  the  narrator  which  afford  a  glance 
into  the  souls  of  the  first  disciples,  but  we  are 
indirectly  led  to  the   same  conclusion   by   the   un- 
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deniable  testimony  of  the  Apostle  Paul  concerning 
the  early  apostolic  preaching  which  is  in  harmony 
with  his  own.  The  fundamental  truths  of  salvation, 
according  to  the  harmonious  preaching  of  the  apostles 
and  the  faith  of  the  Church,  are :  1.  That  Christ 
died  for  our  sins  and  was  buried ;  2.  That  He  rose 
again  on  the  third  day  (1  Cor.  xv.  3,  11,  etVe — 
iyot)  etVe  —  eKelvot,  ourco  KTjpvaao/juev,  koI  out&j? 
einaTevaaTe). 

The  holy  joy  arising  from  the  revelation  in  Christ 
and  the  grace  of  God  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it 
animated  the  first  churches  of  Israel,  is  still  reflected 
in  the  Gentile-Christian  churches  which  Paul  founded. 
And  here  we  may  observe  in  passing,  that  the  epistles 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  are  full  of  sounds  of  holy  joy, 
not  only  out  of  his  own  pious  heart  but  also  from  his 
Churches — sounds  whose  echo  strikes  our  ear  in  his 
epistles.  We  may  mention  one  passage  from  the 
earliest  of  his  epistles,  written  about  a.d.  54,  because 
Paul  here  bears  witness  of  his  Christians  in  Thessa- 
lonica,  that  they  have  become  followers  of  the 
Churches  of  God  in  Judtea  (1  Thess.  ii.  14,  where 
the  idea  /jUi/xTjTai  is  perhaps  not  limited  exclusively 
to  like  results  on  the  part  of  their  countrymen).  He 
tells  them  at  least  that  they  have  become  followers 
(fjbLfjbrjjai)  of  him  and  of  the  Lord,  having  received 
the  word  (of  the  gospel)  in  much  affliction,  yet  with 
joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (i.  6). 

The  new  life,  full  of  peace  and  joy  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christ,  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  must 
reveal  and  exemplify  itself  chiefly  in  devotion, 
worship,  and  sacred  exercises.  The  first  place  in 
which  we  find  believers  immediately  after  the 
ascension    of  Jesus,    is    the   upper    room    {vrrepwov) 
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of  a  private  house  in  Jerusalem,  where  they  met 
together.  We  learn  that  they  continued  with  one 
accord  in  prayer,  together  with  some  women,  among 
whom  was  ]\Iary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  His 
brethren  (Acts  i.  13  et  seq.).  Hence,  according  to 
this  account,  common  prayer  in  the  stillness  of  a^00Tn__ 
wEere~they  were  alone  together,  is  the  first  sign  ol,. 
life  among  the, believers. 

What  is  here  narrated  of  the  time  before  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  Luke  repeats  afterwards  as  a 
description  of  the  continual  life  of  believers,  Acts 
ii.  42,  46,  where  the  life  of  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem, setting  aside  those  traits  referring  to  the 
association,  is  thus  depicted :  "  They  continued  sted- 
fastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers ; — they  continued 
daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking 
bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  God."  This 
description,  judging  from  its  connection,  has  reference, 
in  the  first  instance,  only  to  the  life  of  those  newly 
converted.  We  here  see  plainly  a  twofold  element 
in  the  piety  of  the  early  Church,  distinguished  exter- 
nally by  locality,  since  believers  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  worship  sometimes  kut  oIkov  (ii.  46,  comp.  i.  13), 
and  sometimes  in  the  temple.  The  place  was  at  one 
time  public,  at  another  time  private.  But  this  very 
circumstance  leads  us  to  conclude  that  devotion  in 
close  and  intimate  communion  with  a  few  associates 
must  differ  essentially  from  worship  in  the  temple, 
especially  if  we  consider  that  the  Church  in  whose 
midst  the  services  of  the  temple  were  performed  was 
the  theocratic  national  Church  of  Israel.  It  is  natural 
that  the  private  devotion  at  which  only  such  Israelites 
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were  present  as  were  agreed  in  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  who  had  appeared  and  the  Redeemer,  keep- 
ing themselves  apart  from  other  Israelites,  should 
have  included  that  observance  by  which  the  believers 
were  distinguished  from  other  Israelites,  while  the 
worship  of  God  in  the  temple  contained  only  such 
elements  as  they  had  in  common  with  all  Israelites. 
In  other  words,  their  private  devotion  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  peculiar  Christian  element,  and  the  means 
of  its  furtherance  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  the 
Lord :  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them  "  (Matt. 
xviii.  20).  But  the  worship  of  the  temple  served 
a  general  theocratic  object.  This  statement,  how- 
ever, requires  a  twofold  limitation.  First,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  meetings  of  the  Israelites  for 
prayer  in  the  fore-court  of  the  temple  (and  these 
are,  doubtless,  mainly  in  question)  consisted  in  this, 
viz.,  that  each  one  prayed  for  himself  according  to 
his  need  {e.g.  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  in  the 
temple,  Luke  xviii.)  ;  accordingly  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  even  when  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  might 
still  in  prayer  occupy  themselves  with  that  which 
most  deeply  moved  their  own  souls ;  and  the  very 
circumstance  that  they  6/jiodu/j,aS6v  (ii.  46)  visited 
the  temple  in  fellowship  one  with  another,  must  help 
to  show  their  union  even  here,  and  also  to  create 
a  Christian  atmosphere.  In  the  second  place,  it 
may  be  objected  that  it  is  simply  an  anachronism, 
an  unauthorised  and  arbitrary  transference  to  the 
early  time  of  Christianity  of  manifestations  that 
took  place  much  later,  if  we  assert  that  the  social 
gatherings  of  believers  in  houses  were  already  of  a 
nature    specifically    Christian    and    New    Testament 
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in  opposition  to  the  Old  Testament  service  of  the 
temple/  The  second  limitation  here  comes  in.  So 
much  only  we  assert :  in  the  nature  of  things  a  dis- 
tinction of  this  kind  undoubtedly  existed  between  the 
domestic  worship  of  the  first  believers  and  their  service 
in  the  national  sanctuary.  But  that  this  distinction 
was  clearly  recognised  by  tlie  first  Christians  them- 
selves we  do  not  maintain.  On  the  contrary,  we  must 
suppose  that  they  themselves  were  unconscious  of  it, 
at  least  in  the  beginning.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  believe  that  by  degrees  they  must  have  felt  it 
more  homely  and  comforting  to  meet  in  houses  than 
in  the  temple  to  which  all  Jews  resorted,  amid 
large  and  mixed  assemblies  of  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers, especially  when  ill-humour,  even  enmity,  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews  was  stirred  up  against  them, — a 
feeling  which  would  arise  naturally  and  grow  stronger 
with  time.  The  whole  difference  was  only  elementary 
and  relative ;  but  the  germ  of  the  distinction  between 
specifically  Christian  and  Old  Testament  piety  lay, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  relation  between  the  domestic 
worship  and  the  temple  service  of  the  first  Christians. 
This  view  is  justified  if  we  look  more  closely 
at  the  summary  description  given  above  :  rjo-av  he 
TrpoaKapTepovvTe'i  rfj  SiSa-)(f}  rwv  aTrocnokwv,  KoX 
Ty     Koivwvla     koI    ry    KXcicret    rov    dprou,    koI    Tal<i 

1  This  is  implied  iu  the  view  of  Rothe,  that  the  Christians  had 
originally  no  cult  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  that  only 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  a  public  liturgic  cultus  was 
ai-ranged  by  the  ajjostles  ;  Bonner  Programm  1851,  Be  primordiis 
cultus  Christlanorum.  This  view  rests  on  the  false  iiresumption 
that  religious  exercises  which  are  not  matter  of  public  order  in  the 
Church  do  not  come  into  the  cofiception  of  cultus ;  vid. ,  on  the 
other  hand,  Th.  Harnack,  der  Christliche  Gemeinde-gottesdiemt  im 
apostoUschen  und  altkatholischen  Zeitalter,  Erlangen  1854,  S.  69  H". 
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'Trpoaevxal'i  (ii.  42).  We  assume  that  this  descrip- 
tion refers  •  precisely  to  the  social  gatherings  of 
the  Christians.  Luke  certainly  depicts  here  the 
behaviour  of  the  newly-converted,  of  those  first 
baptized  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  It  is  indeed 
a  general  presumption  on  the  part  of  commentators 
that  ver.  42  has  reference  to  the  whole  Churcl). 
But  the  connection  with  ver.  41  shows  clearly 
that  ver.  42  continues  the  description  of  the  new 
disciples.  Ver.  44,  however,  which  speaks  of  be- 
lievers as  a  whole,  as  distinguished  from  the 
lately-won  members  of  the  Church,  Trayre?  he  ol 
iriaTevovre'i  continuing  the  description  to  ver.  47,  is 
decisive.^  But  although  the  words  of  the  42nd  verse 
are  limited  to  those  who  first  joined  the  Church  at 
Pentecost,  the  newly-baptized,  yet  the  declaration 
is  so  characteristic  and  so  many-sided,  that  we  may 
justly  place  it  at  the  foundation.  It  is  clear  from 
the  substance  itself  that  reference  is  made  to  that 
which  is  peculiarly  Christian.  At  farthest,  it  might 
be  doubted  whether  the  Trpoa-evxal  may  not  also 
refer  to  the  devotional  exercises  in  the  temple.  In 
the  description  of  the  common  religious  life  of  believers, 
as  it  appeared  in  their  domestic  social  gatherings,  four 
traits  may  be  distinguished  : — 

Firstly,  according  to  the  context,  where  the  ques- 
tion is  Only  of  the  relation  of  believers  one  to 
another,  the  8iBa')(r)  twv  aTroaroXwv  cannot  mean 
discourses  before  persons  who  did  not  yet  beloug  to 
the  Church,  but  only  before  those  who  were  of  one 
mind,  whose  preservation  and  furtherance  in  the  truth 
it   concerned,  i.e.    it  was  not  properly  speaking  the 

'  One  of  the  few  who  recognize  this  is  Weizsacker,  Jahrbilcherf. 
deiUsche  Thcol.  1876,  S.  485^ 
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Kypv'yfA,a,  the  mission  sermon.  It  is  important  and 
worthy  of  note  that  the  teaching  activity,  which  was 
to  lead  to  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  to 
the  walking  therein  (the  SiSdaKeiv  in  distinction 
from  the  fiaOrjTeveLP,  Matt,  xxviii.  20,  comp.  19),  is 
treated  as  essential,  as  the  very  first  and  highest 
part  of  Christian  edification  and  of  the  worship  of 
God  even  in  early  apostolic  times,  so  that  the 
Christian  Church  shows  itself  prominently  as  a  com- 
munion of  word  and  doctrine.  In  harmony  with 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  apostles  afterwards  gave  it 
clearly  to  be  understood  how  decidedly  they  looked 
upon  service  in  the  word  of  God  as  their  principal 
calling,  which  could  under  no  condition  be  subor- 
dinated to  other  work  however  useful  and  necessary : 
ovK  apecTTOv  icntv  rj/jid^  KaraXel'^avra'i  rov  Xoyov  rod 
deou  htanovelv  TpaTre^aa  (Acts  vi.  2,  comp.  4). 

Secondly,  the  Koivwvia.  It  will  not  do  to  confuse 
this  idea  with  KXdai^  rod  dprov,  making  it,  by 
hmdiadys,  a  breaking  of  bread  in  common.  This  is 
forbidden  by  the  circumstance  that  in  ver.  42  four 
clauses  are  grammatically  co-ordinate,  each  pair 
being  united  by  Kai  The  Koivtovla,  therefore,  forms 
an  idea  by  itself,  and  denotes  one  of  the  four  charac- 
teristic features.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  arbitrary 
to  understand  the  word  as  a  keeping  together  with 
the  apostles :  in  that  case  the  chief  thing  must  first 
be  put  in.  On  the  contrary,  the  use  of  language 
in  the  New  Testament  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
KoivcDvia  denotes  brotherly  fellowship,  internal  con- 
sociation with  believers,  enjoyed  and  cherished  as  a 
moral  blessing  in  itself.  Brotherly  fellowship  mani- 
fested itself  specially  in  liberality  and  joyful  sacrifice 
of  earthly  possessions  for  the  benefit  of  the  brethren. 
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Herein  lies  the  germ  of  the  offerings  of  ecclesiastical 
love  and  almsgiving/  The  common  life  of  the  first 
Christians  is,  by  virtue  of  its  first  and  second  features, 
a  life  of  faith  and  love. 

Thirdly,  the  KXdcn<i  tov  aprov  means  neither  a 
temperate  mode  of  living,  nor  does  it  refer  directly 
and  exclusively  to  the  Holy  Supper.  The  former 
interpretation  finds  too  little  meaning  in  the  expres- 
sion ;  the  latter  puts  too  much  into  it.  The  allusion 
is  to  fellowship  at  table,  to  actual  meals  taken  in 
common.  Believers  felt  themselves  to  be  one  family, 
and  observed  regular  meals  as  love-feasts  (Agapie, 
Ep.  Jude  12),  which  were  at  the  same  time  Betirva 
Kvplov,  meals  of  fellowship  with  the  Lord.  This 
double  meaning  is  also  shown  in  the  position  assigned 
to  the  "  breaking  of  bread,"  between  the  Koivoivla  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  "Trpoo-evx^ai  on  the  other.  The 
Lord's  Supper  was  the  most  important  and  sacred 
part  of  this  meal,  and,  according  to  the  usual  assump- 
tion, formed  the  elevating  conclusion  of  the  common 
daily  meal." 

Fourthly,  the  Trpoaevx^ac,  i.e.  prayers  in  common, 
were,  as  already  appears  from  i.  13,  the  proper  soul 
of  these  devotional  assemblies.  Luke  mentions 
prayers  of  praise  and  blessing  (xxiv.  53) ;  and  from 

1  Vid.  Lobe,  Aphorisnwn  fiber  die  netttestamentUchen  Amter,  1849, 
S.  80  ff.  Th.  Harnack,  der  chrMiche  Gemeindegottesdienst  im 
apostol.  und  altkathol.  Zt'dalter,  S.  78  ff.  Comp.  also  Nitzscb, 
Prakt.  Theologie,  i.  174  ff.,  213  ff. — Meyer's  objection,  Comm.  zur 
Apostelgeschichte,  5  Aufl.  1880,  S.  85  f.,  that  a  special  reference  to 
liberality  is  not  expressly  indicated,  is  obviated  by  our  exposition, 
which  places  the  disposition  or  the  xoivuti'a.  in  the  foreground  as  a 
moral  good. 

*  Th.  Harnack,  a.  a.  0.  S.  Ill  tf.,  places  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  primitive  Jewish -Christian  worship  in  the  "Sacramental 
celebration  of  the  ever-valid  sacrilicial  doatli  of  Christ."     This,  how- 
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the  Acts  we  learn  that  supplications  were  also  made 
at  this  time  (i.  24  and  iv.  24,  comp.  Jas.  i.  5, 
V.  13,  etc.). 

In  surveying  this  series  of  statements  in  which 
the  inner  life  of  the  early  Church  moved,  we  get  the 
impression  that  the  peculiarly  Christian  element 
which  distinguished  the  first  believers  from  the  other 
Israelites  gained  in  prominence  and  in  strength  by 
these  confidential  and  domestic  assemblies.  Nor 
must  we  here  forget  baptism  as  that  peculiarly 
Christian  act  by  which  those  who  became  disciples 
were  incorporated  in  the  Church :  those  who  believed 
the  word  were  baptized  (ii.  41,  comp.  viii.  12,  3G, 
ix.  18). 

It  was  the  enjoyment  of  brotherly  communion 
with  those  who  were  of  the  same  mind  that  gave  to 
these  assemblies  their  peculiar  charm.  Moreover, 
the  matter  was  more  important  than  it  appeared. 
In  separating  themselves  from  others,  in  order  to 
meet  confidentially  among  themselves,  they  paved 
the  way  for  the  self-dependence  and  independence  of 
the  Christian  community.  In  this  conduct,  which 
was  apparently  nothing  more  than  domestic  and 
social,  which  took  outward  expression  by  virtue  of  a 
free  impulse  from  within,  and  was  to  a  certain 
extent  formless,  there  yet  lay  the  germ  of  an  estab- 
lished public  ecclesiastical  service.  The  early  Chris- 
tian worship,  working  from  within,  without  express 

ever,  has  absolutely  no  original  documentary  evidence  to  support  it, 
but  rather  rests  entirely  on  an  d  priori  construction,  and  presupposes 
a  doctrine  already  more  fully  developed  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  does  not  agree  with  the  utterances  and  testimonies  of  the 
apostles  transmitted  to  us  from  earliest  times  {vid.  infra,  ii.  Theil, 
1  Abschn.,  1  Kap.),  for  which  reason  we  dismiss  this  view  as  unliis- 
torical. 
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appointment  of  the  Eedeemer,  without  legal  precept, 
without  a  conscious  plan,  made  itself,  so  to  speak, 
autonomous ;  it  was  the  free  product  of  the  impulse 
of  the  Spirit,  as  Harnack  very  justly  maintains. 

But  the  other  side  also  deserves  closer  examination, 
that  side  on  which  the  piety  of  believers  was  still 
connected  with  the  Old  Testament  theocracy,  and 
with  the  nationality  of  Israel,  viz.  its  particijMtion  in 
the  national  sanctuary  and  the  Jeioish  service.  What 
the  narrative  (Acts  ii.  46,  comp.  Luke  xxiv.  53) 
states  as  the  custom  of  all,  viz.  that  the  believers 
continued  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  is  con- 
firmed by  concrete  facts.  "  Peter  and  John  went 
up  together  into  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 
being  the  ninth  hour"  (Acts  iii.  1),  This  statement 
justifies  the  conjecture  that  the  apostles  as  well  as 
other  Christians  observed  the  hours  of  prayer  con- 
secrated by  Jewish  custom,  taking  part  especially  in 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  adhering  in  the 
main  to  the  ancient  times  and  acts  of  worship 
belonging  to  the  old  covenant.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  narrative  we  read  (ver.  1.1)  that  on  account  of 
the  healing  of  the  cripple  in  the  porch  of  Solomon,  at 
one  of  the  colonnades  in  the  fore-court  of  the  Gentiles 
at  the  east  side  of  the  temple,  the  people  gathered 
round  the  two  apostles  (comp.  ver.  12);  an  oppor- 
tunity of  which  Peter  availed  himself  to  address  the 
multitude  (iii.  12-26).  After  this,  when  the  apostles 
were  arrested,  but  released  from  prison  by  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  they  received  the  command,  "  Go,  stand 
and  speak  in  the  temple  to  the  people  all  the  words 
of  this  life."  And  they  entered  into  the  temple  at 
break  of  day  and  taught.  It  was  immediately 
reported   to   the    chief  council,    "  Behold,    the    men 
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whom  ye  put  in  prison  are  standing  in  the  temple 
and  teaching  the  people"  (v.  20-25).  At  the  close 
of  this  chapter  we  again  find  a  comprehensive 
description  in  which  temple  and  house  are  classed 
together  quite  impartially :  "  And  daily  in  the  temple, 
and  in  every  house,  the  apostles  ceased  not  to  teach 
and  preach  Jesus  Christ."  Paul  himself,  in  his 
defence  at  Jerusalem,  mentions  an  appearance  of 
Jesus,  which  was  vouchsafed  to  him  in  a  state  of 
trance,  while  he  was  praying  in  the  temple  (Acts 
xxii.  17).  His  arrest,  when  the  people  were  in 
uproar,  took  place  in  the  temple,  when  he  was 
making  sacrifice  in  the  name  and  company  of  the 
four  ISTazarites  (xxi.  27,  30,  comp.  xxiv.  26,  xxv.  18). 
From  these  facts  it  follows  that  the  apostles  and 
the  other  members  of  the  early  Church  remained  in 
constant  connection  with  the  theocratic  sanctuary  of 
the  nation.  They  visited  the  temple  at  the  usual 
times  for  the  purpose  of  prayer,  and  probably  to  take 
part  in  other  sacred  ceremonies,  not  excluding  even 
sacrifice.  At  the  same  time,  the  apostles  made  use 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  space  of  the 
temple  and  by  religious  usage  to  preach  to  their 
people  the  gospel  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  and  so  to 
prosecute  their  missionary  calling.  In  this  respect 
the  first  disciples  of  Jesus  trod  unhesitatingly  and 
naturally  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Lord  and  Master 
Jesus,  who  Himself  made  frequent  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  great  feasts,  in  order  thus  "  to  fulfil 
all  righteousness  "  ;  as  long  as  He  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
He  was  accustomed  to  assemble  the  people  round 
Him  in  the  halls  and  fore-courts  of  the  temple  itself 
and  to  teach  them.  It  was  by  virtue  of  this  adherence 
to  the  sanctuary  and  to  the  public  service  of  Israel 

VOL.  I.  D 
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that  the  believing  Jews  seemed  to  their  unbelieving 
brethren  as  genuine  Israelites  still,  and  complete 
associates  in  religion.  It  is  certain  that  the  believers 
themselves  regarded  this  phase  of  their  piety  as  an 
indispensable  duty,  an  essential  requisite  of  godliness. 
Eegarded  from  our  later  Christian  standpoint,  it 
seems  strange,  at  the  first  glance,  that  so  much 
prominence  and  publicity  should  have  been  given  to 
that  element  in  early  Christian  piety  and  devotion 
v^^hich  M^as  still  peculiar  to  the  Old  Testament,  while 
the  element  which  we  recognize  as  of  the  New 
Testament  and  peculiarly  Christian,  as  essential  and 
permanent,  receded  into  the  intimate  domestic  circle, 
and,  accessible  only  to  the  initiated,  moved,  as  it  were, 
in  close  proximity.  But  in  this  very  respect  the 
first  Christians  gave  to  the  Church  of  all  time  a 
bright  example, — first,  in  keeping  themselves  far 
removed  from  sectarianism  and  separatism,  and 
adhering  with  all  fidelity  to  the  existing  form  of 
worship,  so  long  as  it  was  at  all  possible  ;  secondly, 
inasmuch  as  by  domestic  worship  the  house  was 
consecrated  as  a  temple  and  the  family  as  a  church 
of  God.  Moreover,  we  are  persuaded,  on  further 
consideration,  that  this  relation  perfectly  corresponds 
to  the  divine  wisdom,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the 
law  of  gradual  growth,  like  that  of  a  mustard-seed, 
which  prevails  throughout  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  In  the  region  of  organic  life  generally, 
especially  in  the  history  of  all  human  and  even 
divine-human  life,  the  new  is  constantly  developed 
from  within.  Hidden  in  the  grain  of  seed  lies  the 
germ  from  which  the  new  plant  grows,  while  the 
protecting  leaves  fall  apart ;  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mother  grows  the  child,  sheltered  in  its  retirement 
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till  the  hour  arrives  when  the  man  is  born  to  the 
world.  To  borrow  the  beautiful  words  of  Hegel 
{Plidnomenologie  Vorr.,  S.  13,  1  Ausg.  1807): 
"  The  growing  spirit  (of  a  new  time)  thus  ripens 
slowly  and  silently  towards  the  new  form,  putting 
off  one  small  portion  of  the  fabric  of  its  former  world 
after  another  ;  till  at  length  this  gradual  crumbling, 
which  has  not  changed  the  physiognomy  of  the  whole, 
is  interrupted  by  the  issue  which  at  once — like  a  flash 
of  lightning — presents  the  structure  to  the  new  world." 
An  able  critic  of  the  seventeenth  century,  John 
Spencer,  thus  expresses  the  same  sentiment :  "  Est 
arcanum  natur?e,  sensim  et  occulte  res  omnes  immu- 
tare,  et  dum  res  novas  molitur,  eandem  externam 
speciem  retinere. — Sapientine  et  pietati  consentaneum 
est  existimare,  Deum  ritus  aliquos  antiquos  tolerasse, 
et  pertinacem  populum  ad  cultum  novum,  leniter  et 
sub  externa  veteris  specie  perducere  studuisse"  {de 
leg.  Hebr.  ritual.  Tub.  1732,  S.  660).  By  virtue 
of  this  divine  law  of  history,  we  find  also  the  new 
spirit  of  Christian  piety,  shut  up  in  the  beginning  in 
the  bosom  of  the  old  theocracy,  in  the  quiet  circle  of 
domestic  intimacy  and  brotherly  fellowship,  growing 
and  ripening  in  concealment  towards  the  time  when, 
loosed  from  the  shell  of  the  old  covenant,  it  was  to 
come  forth  pure  and  free. 

One  point  of  great  importance  with  respect  to  the 
piety  of  the  Jewish-Christian  churches  has  not  yet 
been  discussed,  viz.  their  attachment  to  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  after  the  well-known  example  of  Jesus.^ 

>  The  Gospels  not  only  narrate  definite  cases  in  which  Jesus  visited 
a  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath,  in  order  to  teach  there,  and  sometimes 
to  perform  miracles  (Mark  i.  21,  vi.  2  ;  Luke  iv.  16,  xiii.  10),  but 
they  mention  it  more  than  once,  in  a  general  way,  as  a  regular  custom 
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We  have  hitherto  avoided  all  mention  of  this  circum- 
stance, because  our  attention  so  far  has  been  chiefly- 
directed  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  with  strict 
adherence  to  the  information  given  in  the  Acts  ;  but 
so  far  as  the  church  at  Jerusalem  is  concerned,  we 
find  no  account  of  it,  for  the  Acts  tell  only  of 
the  connection  of  Christians  with  the  synagogues 
after  the  appearance  of  Paul,  and  in  relation  to  the 
Pauline  history/  In  the  history  of  the  apostle, 
however,  synagogues  are  mentioned  in  such  a  way  that 
we  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  procedure  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  Palestine  itself  as  well  as  in  neighbour- 
ing countries.  With  the  object  of  arresting  Christians 
in  Damascus  and  bringing  them  to  Jerusalem  for 
judgment,  Paul  requests  of  the  high  priest  a  letter  to 
the  synagogue  of  that  place,  that,  if  he  found  any  of 
the  new  religion,  whether  they  were  men  or  women, 
he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusalem  (ix,  2). 
And  since  this  official  letter  could  have  availed  him 
nothing,  if  the  Christians  at  Damascus  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  synagogue,  we  are  authorized 
to  conclude  that  the  Christians  there,  who  were  at 
that  time  all  Israelites,  stood  in  close  connection  with 
the  synagogue,  and  that  by  virtue  of  such  relationship 
the  chief  of  the  synagogue  had  power  and  authority 
over  them.  We  are  further  justified  in  this  con- 
clusion by  the  circumstance  that  afterwards,  in  his 

and  habit  of  Jesus  to  teach  the  people  in  the  synagogues  (Matt. 
iv.  23,  ix.  35,  xiii.  54  ;  Mark  i.  39  ;  Luke  iv.  15)  ;  and  according  to 
John  (xviii.  20),  Jesus  Himself  in  His  justification  appeals  to  the 
publicity  of  His  teaching  "in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  temple, 
whither  the  Jews  always  resort." 

'  At  the  most,  in  the  history  of  Stephen  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
the  controversial  conferences  took  place  with  him  in  the  synagogue, 
though  that  is  not  expressly  stated. 
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defence,  Paul  describes  Ananias  as  "  a  devout  man 
according  to  the  law,"  appealing  to  the  testimony  of 
all  Jews  belonging  to  Damascus  (xxii.  12),  which  he 
could  not  have  done  if  Ananias  had  not  been  attached 
to  the  synagogue  of  the  place;  for  in  those  days 
regular  attendance  at  the  synagogue  was  an  indis- 
pensable requirement  of  the  correct  piety  of  Israelites. 
That  which  has  been  gathered  only  by  inference  from 
the  passages  quoted,  is  directly  stated  in  the  words  of 
James,  Acts  xv.  21.  After  he  had  proposed  that 
they  should  release  Gentile  Christians  from  the 
obligations  of  the  Mosaic  law,  only  enforcing  certain 
acts  of  abstinence  upon  them,  he  concludes  with  the 
words,  "  For  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city 
them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues 
every  Sabbath  day."  This  utterance,  whether  we 
regard  it  as  applicable  chiefly  to  Gentile  or  Jewish 
Christians,  refers  in  any  case  to  Christians ;  but 
the  circumstance  that  Moses  was  known  in  every 
city,  by  means  of  the  regular  readings  in  the  syna- 
gogue, can  have  no  reasonable  weight  in  this 
connection,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Christians  were 
connected  with  the  synagogue  and  visited  it  regu- 
larly every  Sabbath.  If  we  refer  the  utterance 
chiefly  to  Gentile  Christians,  of  whom  James  assumes 
adherence  to  the  synagogue,  the  same  thing  may 
be  taken  for  granted  also  where  Jewish  Christians 
are  concerned.  Moreover,  if  we  remember  how  Paul 
constantly  visited  the  synagogues,  and  wherever 
one  was  to  be  found,  or,  in  default  of  a  proper 
building,  a  Trpoo-eu;^/?,  i.e.  an  Israelitish  place  of 
prayer  (as  for  example  in  Philippi,  Acts  xvi.  13), 
there  began  his  apostolic  activity,  we  are  certainly 
justified   in  drawing  a  conclusion   respecting  Pales- 
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tinian  Jewish  Christians,  which  at  the  same  time 
corroborates  the  position  that  they  stood  in  regular 
connection  with  the  synagogues.  This  fact  also 
follows  indirectly  from  the  expression  of  James  and 
of  the  elders  at  Jerusalem,  viz.  that  many  thousands 
of  believing  Jews  Trdvre^  ^7]\(oTal  rov  vofiov 
virdp'XpvaL,  etc.,  xxi.  20.  If  believers  among  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  were  so  zealous  for  the  law,  if 
they  felt  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  adhere 
to  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  we  must  look  upon 
it  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  frame  of 
mind  that  they  should  also  hold  closely  to  the 
synagogues,  and  should  attend  the  service  there  on 
the  Sabbath. 

The  organic  connection  of  Jewish  Christians  with 
the  synagogue,  which  must,  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  before  us,  be  regarded  as  a  rule,  is  certainly 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  mere  incidental  pheno- 
menon, a  customary  habit  or  arbitrary  accommo- 
dation, but  as  a  moral  fact  resting  upon  an  internal 
necessity,  having  its  foundation  in  the  love  of 
Jewish  Christians  to  their  nation,  and  in  the  adhesion 
of  their  religious  consciousness  to  the  old  covenant. 
To  mistake  this  would  be  to  underrate  the  wide 
bearing  of  the  fact.  But  lest  we  should  over-estimate 
its  importance,  we  must  at  once  proceed  to  another 
consideration.  Within  Judaism  we  must  distin- 
guish not  only  the  Eabbinical  or  Pharisaic  tradi- 
tion of  the  original  canonical  revelation,  but  also 
within  the  canon  itself  we  have  to  distinguish  the 
Levitical  element  from  the  prophetic  (comp.  Niedner, 
Kirchengesch.,  S.  141),  taking  the  latter  not  in  a 
close  but  a  wide  sense  as  the  living  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  the  theocracy.     It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
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synagogue  that  on  one  side  it  sliould  be  specially 
serviceable  to  the  canonical  element  in  distinction 
from  the  Eabbinical,  inasmuch  as  Moses  and  the 
prophets  were  read.  A  Pharisee,  in  interpreting  the 
sections  from  the  law  and  the  prophets,  might  indeed 
bring  forward  his  traditions  and  Eabbinical  pro- 
positions, but  this  was  only  a  secondary  and  accom- 
panying thing — the  canon  being  the  chief  thing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  synagogue,  by  virtue  of  the  time 
of  its  origin  and  of  its  original  aim,  was  already  allied 
to  the  prophetic  in  distinction  from  the  Levitical 
element.  With  respect  to  this  latter,  we  borrow  the 
words  of  Nitzsch,  for  it  would  be  trouble  ill-expended, 
to  try  to  say  differently  what  has  already  been  said 
so  well  and  strikingly :  "  Those  who  were  carried 
away  to  the  Chaboras,  the  exiles  of  the  people  of  God, 
were  without  sacrifice,  which  was  eternally  bound  to 
one  place  now  a  waste ;  they  were  without  the 
beautiful  services  at  Zion.  Therefore  they  lifted  up 
their  hands  in  prayer  to  the  Lord,  when  the  hour  of 
sacrifice  had  come  ;  worshipped  with  faces  turned  to 
Jerusalem  (Dan.  vi.  11,  ix.  21);  appointed  prayers 
for  themselves  instead  of  sacrifice  ;  on  the  Sabbath 
assembled  before  an  Ezekiel  (xx.  1,  xxxiii.  31)  to 
hear  the  word ;  and  thus  the  synagogue  arose  among 
them  as  a  Proseuclie,  or  as  a  common  sacrifice  of 
prayer.  Having  returned  to  the  Holy  Land,  they  were 
more  and  more  deprived  of  the  messages  of  the  divine 
word.  So  much  the  more  were  they  obliged  to  keep  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  the  reading  and  interpretation 
of  them  (JSTeh.  viii.  2-6) ;  an  exercise  repeated  every 
week,  which,  joined  to  the  sacrifice  of  prayer,  became 
from  this  time  an  economic  yet  legal  and  testamental 
form  of  service  for  the  numberless  bodies  of  Jews 
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who  were  obliged  to  live  in  dispersion  and  pilgrimage. 
The  synagogue  is  a  temple  service  transformed  into 
prayer,  taken  over  into  word-service,  and  in  this  con- 
dition either  made  manifold,  or  provisionally  dissolved. 
A  prophetic  kind  of  common  worship,  as  it  were,  it 
replaces,  supersedes,  antiquates  the  priestly  office,  and 
becomes  the  door  to  the  new  covenant  and  nation  of 
God,  which  is  destined,  as  a  spiritual  habitation,  a 
spiritual  temple,  to  replace  the  external  and  local  at 
Jerusalem."  ^  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  shall  certainly 
not  over-estimate  that  adherence  of  Jewish  Christians 
to  the  synagogue  which  was  the  rule  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  sense  of  supposing 
that  by  it  they  were  more  closely  bound  up  in 
Judaism  than  was  consistent  with  Christianity. 
Because  the  synagogue  occupies  historically  a  provi- 
dential intermediate  place  between  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  because  in  place 
of  a  worship  for  the  senses,  it  gives  a  service  resting 
essentially  in  word,  which  led  the  way  to  the  worship 
of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  therefore  the  connection 
of  Christians  with  the  synagogue  can  by  no  means  be 
regarded  as  a  tacit  denial  of  the  Christian  confession. 
On  the   contrary,  the   synagogue,  as  we  see  in  the 

^  Karl  Imm.  Nitzsch,  "protest.  Beantwortung  der  Symbolik  Dr. 
Mohler's,"  Abdruck  aus  dem  Theol.  Stud,  und  Krit.  1835,  204  f.— 
The  investigation  of  Th.  Harnack  {ante,  p.  117,  etc.),  who 
emphasizes  the  dependence  of  the  synagogue  upon  the  temple,  the 
ceremonial,  legal  character  of  the  synagogue  worship  and  its 
Pharisaic  tendency,  is  justified  indeed  when  compared  with  the 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  synagogue,  and  particularly  with  the 
derivation  of  the  Christian  service  from  it  exclusively  to  be  found  in 
Vitringa  ;  but  he  appears  to  err  in  the  opposite  direction  in  over- 
looking -the  original  and  older  form  of  the  synagogue-institution, 
and  in  taking  a  predominant  view  of  its  later  degeneracy  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
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history  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  frequently  served  as  a 
common  ground  on  which  believers  confessing  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ  promised  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  came  forth  to  fight  and  to  conquer. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Christians  were 
accustomed  to  celebrate  the  SahbcUh  with  the  Jews, 
and  adhered  to  the  usual  hours  of  prayer  in  the 
temple ;  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  also  kept 
the  Mosaic  festivals;  and  the  supposition  is  confirmed, 
moreover,  by  the  assembly  at  the  Jewish  feast  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  1) ;  and  from  the  legal  customs  of 
the  Judaists  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
were  certainly  false  (Gal.  iv.  10  ;  Col.  ii.  16),  we  may 
conclude  that  the  Jewish  Christian  primitive  Church, 
kept  rifjbipa<i  koL  fiy)va^  Kal  Kaipov<i  Koi  lviavrQv<i, 
i.e.  Sabbaths  and  fast  days,  new  moons,  Mosaic 
festivals,  and  Sabbatical  years  in  common  with 
the  whole  nation.  But  concerning  this  Israelitish 
celebration  of  the  Old  Testament  times  of  worship,  we 
must  not  overlook  what  is  of  the  New  Testament,  free 
and  evangelical  in  respect  of  times.  Believers  held 
their  religious  assemblies  daily  (/ca^'  -^/xepav)  in  the 
temple  and  in  their  houses  (Acts  ii.  46),  the  apostles 
preached  every  day  {Tvaaav  rjfiepav,  v.  42)  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  temple  and  in  their  houses ; 
hence  their  life  was  one  continual  service  (ael 
aa^^arl^etv),  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  fell 
into  the  background  as  an  appanage  to  the  existing 
custom.  Furthermore,  we  must  conclude,  although 
positive  testimony  to  this  effect  is  wanting,  that  the 
domestic  services  of  believers  in  Israel  must,  from 
early  times,  have  commemorated  also  the  day  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus — the  Sunday.  For  the  assump- 
tion that  the  keeping  of  Sunday  is  to  be  derived,  not 
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from  the  Jewish  Christian,  but  only  from  the  Gentile 
Christian  churches  (Neander,  PJianzung  und  Leit. 
i.  273),  cannot  be  proved.  Mosheim  has  justly 
remarked  that  the  Gentile-Christian  observance  of 
Sunday  could  not  have  spread  universally,  unless  it 
had  its  foundation  in  a  custom  of  the  primitive 
Church;  while  Eusebius  (Kirchengesch.  iii.  27,  p.  5) 
testifies  to  the  fact  that  Jewish  Christians,  so  far  as 
they  did  not  conform  to  the  most  extreme  direction, 
consecrated  the  Lord's  day  by  service,  besides  observing 
the  Sabbath,  which  justifies  a  conclusion  at  least  with 
respect  to  very  early  times  (comp.  Schaff,  Kiixhen- 
gesch.  i.  548  ;  Th.  Harnack,  ante,  S.  115  ff.). 

We  now  return  to  the  passage  quoted  above  (Acts 
xxi.  20  ff.),  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  strongest  and  most 
comprehensive  that  we  find  in  the  book  concerning 
the  Jewish-Christian  tendency  of  the  Palestinian 
Christians,  to  one  portion  of  whom  we  may  with 
justice  attribute  a  Judaistic  tendency.  If  the  thou- 
sands of  believing  Jews  were  collectively  ^T/Xwrat  tov 
vofiov,  and  if  they  laid  so  great  stress  on  ascertain- 
ing whether  Paul  too  did  actually  walk  according  to 
the  law,  TOV  vo/xov  (j>v\daacov,  we  get  a  deep  insight 
into  the  peculiar  character  which  the  piety  of  those 
Palestinian  Jews  presented.  With  respect  to  its 
form  chiefly,  but  also  to  its  substance,  since  form  and 
substance  are  from  the  nature  of  things  inseparable  in 
such  cases,  it  is  essentially  conditioned  and  limited  by 
Jewish  modes  of  thought  and  transmitted  Mosaic 
piety.  The  more  fully  this  was  the  case,  the  more 
necessarily  was  the  Christian  element  in  them  dis- 
turbed, distorted,  and  thrust  into  the  background  by 
the  Jewish  element.  The  ceremonies,  the  religious 
mechanism,  and  a  legal,  slavish,  narrow-minded  piety. 
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prevented  the  growth  of  the  evangelical,  free  spirit. 
We  have  many  historical  indications  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  Judaistic  tendency  (properly  so  called), 
especially  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  James,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  who  presided  over  the  Church  there  during 
the  apostolic  period,  and  died  in  the  year  62 
— to  whom  therefore,  together  with  the  elders  at 
Jerusalem,  the  above  utterance  (xxi.  20,  etc.)  is 
attributed — is  represented  by  witnesses  of  a  later 
time  as  a  special  representative,  not  indeed  of  a 
morbidly  legal  but  of  a  distinctly  Jewish-Christian 
mode  of  thought  and  action.  "We  have  a  remarkable 
account  of  him  by  Hegesippus,  a  Jewish  Christian 
of  about  the  year  160,  which  Eusebius  has  pre- 
served as  a  fragment  in  his  Church  History 
(ii.  c.  23).  It  runs  thus: — "James  was  holy  from 
his  mother's  womb.  He  drank  neither  wine  nor  any 
intoxicating  drink,  and  ate  no  flesh-meat.  His  head 
was  not  touched  with  a  razor,  he  did  not  anoint 
himself  with  oil,  nor  did  he  make  any  use  of  the 
bath.  He  alone  was  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
sanctuary,  for  his  garment  was  not  of  wool  Ijut  of 
linen.  He  alone  entered  into  the  temple,  and  he 
was  found  prostrate  on  his  knees  praying  for  forgive- 
ness for  the  nation,  so  that  his  knees  became  hard 
lilce  those  of  a  camel,  because  his  knees  were  always 
bent  when  he  was  worshipping  God  and  entreating 
forgiveness  for  the  people.  On  account  of  his  extra- 
ordinary righteousness,  he  was  called  the  Just." 

With  regard  to  this  description,  the  question  arises  : 
(1)  What  is  the  meaning  of  it,  and  of  its  single 
traits  ?  (2)  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  historical 
truth  and  fidelity  of  the  testimony  ?     Eespecting  the 
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former,  the  meaning  of  the  description  as  a  whole  is 
doubtless  this — that  we  must  attribute  to  James  a 
completely  legal,  particularly  an  ascetic  piety  (comp. 
Neander,  Pfianzung  u.  Leit.  ii.  560  ff.;  Eothe,  Anfdnge 
cler  Christl.  Kirchc,  i,  270;  Schwegler,  i.  140; 
Weitzel,  Passahfeicr,  159).  The  single  traits  may  be 
separated  into  different  groups.  The  persistent 
supplication  for  forgiveness  for  the  people  of  Israel  is 
manifestly  a  purely  Christian  feature ;  for  the  guilt 
for  which  he  entreated  forgiveness  cannot  jfitly  be 
found  except  in  unbelief  and  the  rejection  of  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.  This  prayer  had  therefore  its  origin 
in  faith,^  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  feeling  of  heart- 
felt pity,  and  in  a  genuine  Christian  character.  It  is 
a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  Schwegler  to  say, 
without  any  limitation,  that  James  appears  in  this 
account  "  as  a  true  Jew  throughout,  a  pattern  of  old 
Jewish  piety"  (i.  140).  The  second  feature  is  the 
universal  Old  Testament  piety,  which  may  be  inferred 

*  That  which  is  related  of  Eabhi  Zadok,  a  pnpil  of  Schammai,  is 
of  a  quite  different  character.  He,  having  a  presentiment  of  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  is  said  to  have  fasted  for  forty  years,  by 
which  means  his  health  was  irretrievably  shattered  (Gratz,  Gesch. 
cler  Juden  von  Untergang  des  jildischen  Staates  bis  zum.  Ahsclduss 
des  Talmud,  1853,  S.  20).  There  is  no  word  of  the  aiTi7<r&ai  a.(piin\i 
7-f  Xa^.  —  Ritschl,  Entstehung  der  altkaiholischen  Kirche,  1857, 
S.  226,  is  of  opinion  that  the  tenor  of  the  words  points  rather  to  the 
political  deliverance  of  Israel.  But  in  the  parallel  drawn  of  him 
(Luke  iv.  18),  the  word  a(piins,  by  its  connection  with  alxf^a-Xuroi  and 
T'Jfavff/iivoi,  has  in  itself  the  meaning  of  deliverance  and  exaltation  ; 
•while  the  other  passage  which  he  compares  tells  directly  against  his 
conception,  since  Hipia-ii  a.iji,a.p7tuv  is  undoubtedly  a  moral  not  a  political 
advantage.  But  in  the  fragment  from  Hegesippus,  a.(picni  appears 
rather  to  have  the  well-known  sense  peculiar  also  to  classical  Greek, 
viz,  remission  of  guilt,  since  nothing  in  the  context,  least  of  all  the 
other  characteristics  mentioned  by  Hegesippus  in  his  portraiture  of 
James,  leads  to  the  purely  political  thought  of  deliverance  from  a 
servile  yoke  or  from  captivity. 
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chiefly  from  the  impression  that  his  mode  of  life  and 
action  made  upon  the  Israelites  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  on  account  of  which  he  received  the 
honourable  title,  "  o  SlKaio<;,  P'''nV."  In  the  narrative 
of  Hegesippus  he  is  seven  times  called  hUato'i,  some- 
times even  o  hiKaio<i  absolutely,  not  James  the  just. 
At  that  period  of  Israelitish  history,  the  name  denoted 
those  who  kept  the  Mosaic  commands  blamelessly 
(see  Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays,  p.  329).  Some 
features  point,  thirdly,  to  a  life-long  Nazarite  vow, 
viz.  his  consecration  from  his  mother's  womb,  and  his 
abstinence  from  strong  drink  (comp.  Luke  i,  15),  his 
refusal  to  let  a  razor  touch  his  head,  and  the  fact  of 
his  never  having  resorted  to  a  bath-house  (bathing 
probably  only  in  the  open  air,  for  j3aXavelov  is  con- 
stantly employed  by  Eusebius  of  bathing  establish- 
ments). That  James  was  a  Nazarite  is  expressly 
stated  by  Epiphanius,  Haer.  Ixxviii.  14.  Fourthly, 
some  things,  which  appear  to  be  Essene,  are 
distinguished  (comp.  Gieseler,  Kirchengesch.  i.  1, 
4  AufL,  S.  95,  Anm.  4),  viz.  that  James  abstained  from 
the  enjoyment  of  flesh-meat,  and  did  not  anoint 
himself  with  oil.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  we  have 
at  least  the  testimony  of  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8,  3), 
that  it  was  Esseiie,  while  the  conclusion  that  abstinence 
from  flesh  was  an  Essene  custom  rests  only  on 
credible  conjecture/  Finally,  there  are  some  traits 
which  point  to  priestly  rank  and  prerogatives,  viz. 
the  fact  that  James  alone — that  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
one  of  the  Christians  of  that  time — might  set  foot 
in  the  temple ;  for  this  is  manifestly  the  meaning  of 
TO,  ar^ia,  which  Hegesippus  himself  interchanges  with 
va6<i,  in  distinction,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  fore- 
^  Comp.  Schiirer,  Lehrbuch  der  N.  T,  Zeitgeschichte,  1874,  S.  608. 
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court,  which  stood  open  to  all  Israelites,  including 
also  all  Jewish  Christians,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  holy  of  holies,  which  the  high  priest  alone 
might  enter,  and  he  but  once  in  the  year.  His  dress 
also  agrees  with  access  to  the  temple,  since  the 
priestly  garments  were  of  linen.  We  find  indication 
of  the  priestly  prerogatives  of  James  again,  but 
exaggerated  and  amplified  in  Epiphanius,  who  in  his 
Panarion  (xxix.  28,  4th  ed. ;  Ohler,  ii.  1,  S.  229) 
substitutes  ra  ayia  tmv  dylcov  for  ajta,  and  asserts 
that  it  was  permitted  to  James  once  a  year  to  enter 
the  holy  of  holies,  at  which  time  he  also  wore  the 
ireraXov,  the  diadem  of  the  high  priest.  Schwegler, 
far  from  thinking  of  legendary  embellishment  here,  is 
uncritical  enough  to  take  this  statement  for  granted 
without  examination,  and  to  treat  the  words  of 
Epiphanius  as  an  authentic  explanation  of  the  narra- 
tive of  Hegesippus,  although  he  lived  a  century  and  a 
half  later.  Carrying  the  uncritical  faculty  to  its 
farthest  point,  he  even  outvies  an  Epiphanius.  For 
while  the  latter,  in  two  passages  copied  by  Schwegler 
himself,  limits  himself  to  the  statement  that  James 
was  permitted  once  a  year  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies, 
our  critic  has  no  hesitation  in  allowing  him  to  enter 
the  holy  of  holies  as  often  as  he  takes  the  fancy 
(i.  137,  Anm.,  i.  142).  Epiphanius  also  takes  the 
liberty  of  making  some  wild  additions  to  the  traits  of 
strict  asceticism,  viz.  '^crdovtov  hevrepov  ovk  eveSvaaro 
Kol  reKevra  irapOevo'i  ryeyovm  {Ilaer.  Ixxviii.  13). 
The  use  of  only  one  garment  until  it  fell  completely 
asunder  was  a  custom  of  the  Essenes,  as  Josephus 
testifies  {De  hello  Judaico,  ii.  8,  4).  Epiphanius 
seems  to  have  borrowed  virginity  or  celibacy  from 
his    own  time,  the  flourishing  period  of  monachism. 
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and  to  have  trausferred  it  back  to  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  whereas  Hegesippus  is  completely  silent 
respecting  it.  But  the  casual  remark  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  5)  makes  it  probable  that  James,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  was  married. 

The  latter  additions  have  already  brought  us  to 
the  second  question,  respecting  the  historical  truth 
of  the  description  given.  There  can  be  no  question 
among  the  thoughtful  that  Epiphanius  gives  the 
description  of  Hegesippus,  with  the  exaggeration  and 
embellishment  of  tradition.^  But  we  shall  not, 
therefore,  reject  the  whole  thing  bodily,  and  on 
account  of  the  legendary  character  of  the  later 
narrative,  throw  doubt  on  the  entire  narration  of  the 
earlier  writer.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
account  of  Hegesippus,  keeping  the  separate  portions 
apart,  as  above.  I^o  objection  has  been  raised  on 
any  side  to  the  historical  fidelity  of  those  traits 
which  we  have  designated  as  genuine  and  Christian, 
relatively  also  as  true  Old  Testament  or  universally 
Israelitish  ones.  We  may  therefore,  without  further 
proof,  accept  them  as  historically  accredited.^  On 
the  other  hand,  doubts  exist  with  respect  to  such 
features  as  we  have  specified  as  Nazarite,  Essene,  and 
priestly.  To  begin  with  the  last,  we  certainly  should 
have  a  right  to  question  the  historical  truth  of  that 

1  With  nice  tact,  Ritsclil,  Entstehimg  der  altkathollschen  Kirche, 
1857,  S.  226,  Anra.  1,  sharply  discriminated  the  later  colouring  of 
Epiphanius  from  the  original  description  of  Hegesippus. 

2  We  leave  out  of  consideration  the  view  refuted  on  p.  60,  viz. 
that  perseverance  in  supplication  for  the  people  of  Israel  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  peculiarly  Christian  trait  (Ritschl,  a.  a.  0.  226) ; 
nor  can  we  believe  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  same  scholar's 
assertion,  that  the  account  of  Hegesippus  concerning  what  took 
place  at  the  martyrdom  of  James  was  not  conceived  from  a  definitely 
Christian  standpoint. 
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account,  if  the  meaning  were  that  James  performed 
sacrifice  and  similar  offices  in  the  temple.  The  per- 
sonal offering  of  propitiatory  sacrifice  on  his  part 
would  at  least  be  equivalent  to  an  actual  denial  of 
the  propitiation  accomplished  by  Christ.  But  of  this 
no  w^ord  is  to  be  found  in  Hegesippus ;  at  most 
Epiphanius,  with  his  lepareveiv  Kara  Trjv  iraXaiav 
lepwcrvv7]v  {Hacr.  xxix.  4),  might  be  so  understood. 
But  the  original  narrator  says  only  this  much  :  James, 
who  was  clad  not  in  woollen  but  in  linen  (priestly) 
garments,  had  permission  to  enter  the  sanctuary, 
evidently,  from  the  connection,  to  pray  there.^  Even 
supposing  that  he  was  permitted  to  enter  not  only 
into  the  fore-court,  but  into  the  sanctuary  itself,  we 
can  scarcely  maintain  that  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Eedeemer,  if  He  actually 
made  use  of  this  privilege  in  order  to  pray  in  the 
temple,  to  pray  on  His  knees  for  His  people.  The 
question  is  only  whether  it  is  conceivable  that  he 
possessed  such  a  privilege  ?  It  was  only  possible  if 
he  belonged  to  a  Levitical,  especially  a  priestly 
family,  but  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels 
makes  this  circumstance  improbable.  This  trait  is 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  legendary  and  unhis- 
torical.  But  that  James  had  taken  upon  himself 
Nazarite  vows  to  a  large  extent,  cannot  rightly  be 
disputed,  ibr  the  reason  that  it  was  James  himself 
who,  with  the  elders  of  Jerusalem,  recommended  to 
the  Apostle  Paul  participation   in   a  Nazarite  vow  of 

'  Alreadj'  in  olden  time  the  matter  was  thus  explained  : — A 
manuscript  of  the  translation  of  Eusebius  by  Rufinus  (in  Rheims) 
makes  to  the  original,  which  runs  thus  :  Tovru  (^ivu  s|JJv  I'n  to.  Hyta 
ii<nUai,  the  addition,  orandi,  non  sacrificandi  causa  (Routh, 
RdiquicH  sacroi,  ii.  214). 
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some  who  were  without  doubt  likewise  Christians 
(Acts  xxi.  23  et  seq.,  comp.  ver.  18  et  seq.).  Con- 
sequently the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  above 
description  is  that  which,  with  Gieseler,  we  have 
denominated  Esscne.  We  have  the  less  foundation  for 
upholding  the  historical  truth  of  these  few  remark- 
able traits,  since  about  a  century  intervenes  between 
the  death  of  James  and  the  time  in  which  Hege- 
sippus  wrote,  and  since  the  latter,  as  Eusebius  him- 
self testifies,  borrowed  much  waav  e^  ^Iov8a'iK7]<i 
aypd<pov  7rapaB6(T6Q)<i  {K.  Gcsch.  iv.  22,  §  8).  If 
already  in  apostolic  times  the  reputation  of  James 
was  used  and  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  Judaists 
for  their  own  ends,  there  is  the  more  probability  in 
the  supposition  that  after  the  martyrdom  of  the 
revered  teacher,  the  Ebionite  party  embellished  his 
portrait  with  legendary  material,  according  to  their 
own  taste,  and  surrounded  him  with  a  halo  of 
glory. 

In  any  case,  we  may  regard  it  as  an  assumed 
historical  fact  that  James  preserved  the  most  inti- 
mate life-relations  with  Judaism,  since,  though  a 
believing  Christian,  he  still  remained  an  Israelite  with 
his  whole  soul,  and  with  a  decided  belief  in  Jesus 
and  confession  of  Him,  yet  fully  represented  Jewish 
legality  in  his  life,  for  which  reason  he  was  equally 
honoured  by  believing  and  unbelieving  Jews  to  the 
end  of  his  life  (Eothe,  Anf.  270;  Lange,  Gesch. 
d.  K.  ii.  398  f.;  Schaff,  ante,  385  f.).  We  go  a 
step  further,  and  say  that  not  for  himself  alone  did 
he  remain  with  his  whole  heart  an  Israelite  though 
truly  confessing  Jesus  Christ,  but  he  likewise  bore 
his  whole  nation  on  his  heart,  persevering  un- 
weariedly  in  intercession,  and  in  work  for  the  salva- 

VOL.  I.  E 
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tion  of  Israel.  The  judgment  of  an  angry  God  on 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
do  in  fact  come  to  pass  only  after  the  rejection  of 
his  testimony  and  after  his  martyrdom,  but  also,  as 
it  appears,  soon  after  his  death.  We  must  acknow- 
ledge that  a  just  feeling  of  his  importance  in  relation 
to  Israel  lay  in  the  surname  flj3\ia<i,  more  cor- 
rectly Tl^Xla^,  oy  ?S'y,  that  is,  a  wall  of  protection, 
a  fence  of  protection  for  the  nation,^  which  according 
to  the  account  of  Hegesippus  (in  Eusebius,  K.  G. 
ii.  23),  and  of  Epiphanius  {Hacr.  78),  he  doubtless 
received  from  Jewish-Christians.  For  as  James  is 
unus  pro  midtis,  his  personality  serves  as  a  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  drawn  from  other  sources,  that 
the  Palestinian  Jewish-Christians,  during  the  period 
of  which  we  treat,  continued  in  religious  communion 
with  Israel,  and  that  their  piety  had  in  many  respects 
an  Old  Testament  form — a  Jewish  colouring. 

The  result  of  our  examination  concerning  what 
was  peculiar  to  the  Jewish-Christian  churches  of 
apostolic  times   with  respect  to  the  direct  religious 

^  The  name  "Wall  of  protection "  reminds  us  of  the  similar 
title  of  honour  "Pillars"  (Gal.  ii.  9),  (rrvXni  Jv^;  lonodvrn.  But 
the  "Protecting  fence"  must  not,  like  the  "Pillars,"  be  referred  to 
believers,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  in  favour  of 
whom  James,  as  long  as  he  lived,  seemed  to  avert  the  threatened 
ruin.  Here  let  us  compare  the  instructive  words  of  Eusebius 
{Kirchengesch.  iii.  7,  §  8  f.),  where  he  says  of  James,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  apostles  and  disciples  of  Jesus  that  still  dwelt  in 
Jerusalem  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war :  "En  tu  litai  •npiinTn, 
xixi  i-pr  ai/Tn;  r-?,;  l-poffoXif/.ai/  tt'oXiu;  to.;  hx^pifia;  ^moufi-voi,  'ipy.o; 
luC-Trif  o^vpuTHTiiv  "rapifitvoy  tm  t'o'Toi'  rri;  hia;  iVKrKDTf,;  iiffiTi  Ton 
ft.a.ie.po6u//.ou<Tr,$,  u  apa  iroTi  Ivv/ihTiv  Ip'  ol;  'ilpoKritv  fi,STce.vi>mxvTi;,  trvyyva'- 
fit^s  xai  (TcaTtipla;  Tux,it)i.  That  there  is  ground  for  the  conjecture 
of  Wieseler,  who  [Chronol.  des  Ap.  Zdtalters,  S.  273)  is  disposed 
to  understand  James  by  the  xarix'-"'  (2  Thess.  ii.  7),  we  cannot 
but  seriously  doubt. 
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life  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus  :  Among  them 
are  certainly  to  be  found  the  germs  of  the  later  Chris- 
tian worship,  in  community  of  doctrine,  of  breaking 
of  bread,  and  of  prayer.  But  this  peculiarly  Christian 
element  existed  only  in  concealment,  in  the  quiet 
retirement  of  believers  among  themselves,  in  the 
closer  circle  of  domestic  worship.  At  the  same  time 
their  piety,  —  as  manifested  in  attachment  to  the 
temple  and  the  synagogue,  in  the  observance  of  hours 
of  prayer,  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the  Old  Testament 
leasts,  and  in  many  cases  in  zeal  for  the  Mosaic 
law  and  in  striving  after  legal  righteousness, — 
was  clothed  in  the  forms  of  Israelite  observances, 
r.ut  this  fact  is  a  phenomenon  not  only  excusable, 
easily  understood,  and  very  natural,  but  it  has  also  a 
moral  justification.  The  very  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  the  gospel  is  designed  for  all  nations, 
obliges  us  to  approve  a  form  of  subjective  Chris- 
tianity such  as  corresponded  to  the  Israelitish 
nationality.  Before  the  Jews  as  a  nation  should 
reject  the  gospel  with  will  and  consent,  it  ivas  neces- 
mry  that  the  Christianity  of  those  Jews  who  had 
become  believers  should  express  itself  definitely 
respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  Israel. 

(B.)  Tlie  relation  of  Jev;ish  Christians  to  the  Israelite 
people:   their  soeial  and  domestic  life. 

The  connection  in  which  the  subject  stands  leads 
naturally  to  the  relation  of  the  believers  of  Israel 
towards  their  unbelieving  fellow-countrymen,  as  well 
as  to  the  place  which  the  latter  occupied  in  opposi- 
tion to  them.  If  we  consult  the  Acts  on  this  point, 
the  information  we  gain  is  complete  only  with  respect 
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to  the  disposition  which  animated  the  nation  and  its 
lieads  towards  believers.  We  are  told  more  than 
once  that  owing  to  events  connected  with  the  Church 
"  fear  came  upon  every  soul "  (ii.  43) :  iyevero  rrrdarj 
"^^XV  j>oj3o<i,  and  v.  11  :  eyevero  (j)6^o<;  fj,eya<i  icj)" 
c\r>v  Tr)v  eKKXrjaiav  kol  eirl  7rdvTa<i  rov'i  aKovovTat 
ravra.  In  the  latter  passage  the  context  puts  it 
beyond  doubt  that  the  intention  is  to  describe  the 
impression  made  by  the  divine  chastisement  of  the 
hypocritical  and  deceptive  dealing  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  which  came  about  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Peter,  not  only  on  the  Church  itself,  but  also 
on  all  those  outside  the  Church  to  whose  ears  the 
occurrence  might  be  carried ;  whereas  the  former 
passage  treats  of  the  impression  which  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  itself  made  even  upon  the  unconverted, — a 
holy  fear  overcame  them.  But  the  consequence  of 
this  impression  is  described  in  various  ways.  * 

At  one  time,  for  example,  the  people  run  together 
to  the  apostles,  eagerly  pressing  round  them  and 
greatly  wondering ;  another  time  the  people,  out  of 
reverence,  hold  themselves  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  them  (comp.  iii.  10,  etc.,  with  v.  11  and 
especially  1 3).^     Moreover  the  two  accounts  are  not 

•  Witli  respect  to  the  latter  passngo,  we  must  reject  Baur's 
strange  explanation,  although  given  out  as  the  only  correct  one. 
According  to  it,  «/  koi-roi  includes,  besides  the  apostles,  all  Christians, 
so  that  even  these,  moved  with  reverential  timidity,  held  themselves 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  apostles  {Paulun,  2  Aufl.  i.  27  f. ).  This 
conception  is  only  possible  if  we  refer  ^uvn;  (ver.  12)  exclusively  to 
the  apostles,  which  is  neither  necessary  nor  in  keeping  with  the 
context.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  far  more  natural,  keeping  to  the 
simple  sense  of  the  words,  to  refer  -ravTis  to  all  Christians,  including 
tlie  ajiostles,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  understand  el  XoitoI  (ver. 
13)  as  well  as  Xao;  of  the  parallel  clause,  of  non-Cliristians.  It  does 
not  consist  with   the   unanimity   of  believers,   with   the   brotherly 
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inconsistent  one  with  another.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  sometimes  one  and  some- 
times the  other  might  be  the  case,  according  to 
circumstances.  Here  it  behoves  us  also  to  observe 
that  the  captain  of  the  guard  of  the  temple,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  summon  the  apostles  before  the 
Sanhedrim,  brought  them  out  from  the  fore-court  of 
the  temple,  not  with  violence,  but  gently,  because  he 
and  his  officers  feared  the  people ;  they  feared  lest 
they  should  be  stoned  if  they  were  to  do  the  apostles 
an  injury  (v.  26).  But  in  all  these  cases  the 
language  concerns  the  apostles  alone,  with  respect 
to  the  impression  which  their  actions  made  upon 
the  people  and  the  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  towards  them.  The  apostles,  on  their 
side,  taught  and  exhorted  the  people  and  conferred 
benefits,  healing  many  {yid.  ii.  14--10,  iii.  12  et  seq., 
V.  20  f.,  and  ii.  2  et  seq.,  v.  15). 

But  the  remark  made  in  Acts  ii.  47,  viz.  "they  had 
favour  with  all  the  people,"  extends  to  all  believers. 
Baur  questions  the  historical  truth  of  this  utterance, 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  which  broke  out  not  long  after.  Hence  he 
infers  that  this  conception  of  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  people  can  only  belong  to  embellishing 
tradition  {Paidus,  2  Aufl.  i.  35  ff.).  But  in  the  first 
place,  this  presupposes,  a  thing  which  is  important 
to    the    conclusion,    that    the    persecution    followed 

fellowshij)  of  Christians  elsewhere  depicted  in  the  Acts,  that  such  a 
gnlf  should  have  existed  between  the  apostles  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  remaining  churches  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  explanation  of 
Baur  presupposes.  For  this  reason  Zeller,  as  well  as  Overbeck,  has 
decided  against  Baur,  and  in  favour  of  the  usual  interpretation 
(Zeller,  Apostdgesch.  125,  Anm.  1  ;  Ovcrlicck,  Kurze  Erkldrunrj,  S. 
71,  etc.). 
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immciliatelij  upon  the  period  which  the  description 
had  in  view ;  whereas  the  seven  first  chapters  of  the 
Acts  give  no  exact  chronological  determination,  and 
probably  include  several  years  at  least.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  conceivable  that  many  years  intervened 
between  that  time  of  popular  favour  and  the  period 
of  the  first  hostility.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
disposition  of  the  people  can  change  very  consider- 
ably in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  But  even 
granting  that  the  former  description  and  the  opposi- 
tion afterwards  recorded  are  closely  connected  in 
point  of  time,  a  rapid  change  of  popular  favour  is 
nothing  very  improbable.  We  have  therefore  no 
reason  to  contest  the  historical  truth  of  that  first 
account,  according  to  which  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  beginning  was  in  high  favour  with  the  whole 
population  of  Jerusalem ;  a  circumstance  which  is  the 
less  improbable  in  itself,  since  believers,  as  we  have 
seen,  attached  themselves  in  all  love  and  reverence 
to  the  theocratic  institutions  of  the  old  Covenant, 
while  that  which  was  distinctive  and  new  in  their 
faith,  worship,  and  life  had  not  been  yet  njanifested. 

The  Christians,  who  had  not  yet  even  a  distinctive 
name  among  the  people,  might  appear  to  the  other 
Israelites  only  as  one  of  the  many  religio  -  social 
parties  which  existed  at  that  time  in  the  nation  of 
Israel,  without  prejudice  to  the  national  and  theo- 
cratic unity  of  the  nation.  Setting  aside  the  Essenes, 
who  led  an  ascetic  existence  separate  from  the 
public  national  life,  the  Israelitish  nation,  at  least  the 
influential  and  leading  men  of  it,  were  divided  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  into  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  may  be  regarded 
as  a  similar  group,  closely  keejjing  together,  but  by 
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no  means  exclusively  sectarian  like  tlie  Essenes.  In 
their  conscientious  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  and 
devout  adherence  to  the  sacred  hope  of  Israel,  we 
may  discern  a  certain  affinity  with  the  Pharisaic 
party  ;  we  may  even  look  upon  them  as  a  modern 
variety  of  the  Pharisees.  They  cannot  in  any  case 
have  been  regarded  as  Sadducees.^  Besides  these  two 
great  parties,  there  were  always  in  Israel  separate 
societies  distinguished  by  peculiar  religious  and  social 
customs  and  usages ;  for  example,  the  Eechabites, 
who  even  in  the  apostolic  age  had  not  yet  died 
out,  since  at  the  martyrdom  of  James  the  Just, 
one  of  them  called  to  his  murderers  :  "  Forbear  ! 
what  are  you  doing  ?  he  is  praying  for  us,  the  just 
one !  "  ^  It  is  possible  that  the  Christians  may  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  peculiarly  religious  family  of 
this  nature,  whose  moral  and  social  attitude  made  a 
favourable  impression  in  many  respects  ;  and  was  even 
popular  for  a  time  (e^ovre^;  y^dptv  irp6<}  oKov  rov  Xaov, 
Acts  ii.  47). 

In  agreement  with  the  above  description,  is  the 
account  that  the  first  hostilities  against  the  apostles 
proceeded  from  the  Sadducean  party  (iv.  1,  etc.,  v. 
17,  etc.).  Although,  in  the  first  of  these  passages, 
the  priests  are  named  also,  and  in  the  second  the 
high  priest ;  yet  it  is  clear  from  the  tenor  of  both, 
and  especially  from  the  reason  adduced  in  the  former, 
viz.  dislike  to  the  preaching  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  that  Luke  finds  the  initial  and  impelling  motive 
of  the  whole  proceeding  among  the  Sadducees.  He 
gives  it  to   be  understood,  by   his  silence,  that  the 

^  Comp.  Schiirer,  Lehrbuch  tks  N.  T.  Zeitgeschichte,  p.  423  ^., 
respecting  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  599  fl".  the  Essenes. 
2  Hegesippus,  apucl  Eusebius,  K.  Geschichte,  ii.  c.  23,  §  17. 
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Pharisaic  party  in  the  beginning  left  the  Christian 
Church  unmolested,  and  by  his  account  of  the  rising 
up  of  the  Eabbi  Gamaliel  I.  in  the  Sanhedrim 
(v.  34,  etc.),  he  draws  special  attention  to  the  milder 
disposition  of  the  Pharisees  ;  finally  (xv.  5),  he  even 
mentions  believers  among  the  Pharisees,  This  con- 
trast between  the  Sadducean  and  the  Pharisaic  party, 
with  respect  to  the  estimation  in  which  they  held 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  and  the  way  in  which  they 
acted  towards  them,  is  said  indeed  to  be  unhistorical, 
but  for  what  reason  !  Because  it  is  only  too  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  discourses  of  the  apostles,  and 
their  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  should  find 
no  more  decided  opponents  than  the  Sadducees,  the 
well-known  deniers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  ; 
therefore  the  remark  (iv.  2)  has  quite  the  appearance 
of  an  a  friori  combination  (Baur,  Paulus,  2  Aufl.  i. 
p.  40).  Certainly  a  most  convincing  kind  of  criti- 
cism, which  refuses  to  recognise  a  statement  as  actual 
and  historical,  merely  because  by  virtue  of  circum- 
stances otherwise  known,  it  is  not  only  intrinsically 
possible,  but  is  even  probable. 

More  plausible  is  the  thought  which  Zeller  puts 
into  the  scale,  viz.,  shortly  before  this  event,  on 
occasion  of  the  process  against  Jesus,  it  was  the 
Pharisees  who  specially  urged  His  condemnation ; 
His  reformatory  campaign  being  particularly  directed 
against  that  party.  It  is  therefore  not  credible  that 
the  position  of  the  parties  should  have  been  reversed 
immediately  afterwards,  the  Sadducees  and  not  the 
Pharisees  appearing  as  the  opponents  of  the  Chris- 
tians (Zeller,  Ap.  Gesch.  p.  138).  How  then  does 
the  matter  stand  ?  It  is  an  indubitable  fact  that 
during  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  it  is  the  Pharisees 
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who  first  raise  doubts  respecting  His  conduct  (Matt, 
ix.  11)  ;  even  devising  murderous  plans  against  Him 
(Matt.  xii.  14),  and  tempting  Him  with  questions  : 
for  example,  Matt.  xix.  3.  But  if  we  look  at  the 
actual  treatment  of  Jesus,  the  fact  stands  out  that 
from  his  last  entrance  into  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxi.,  etc., 
and  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  xi.,  etc.  ;  Luke 
xix.  29,  etc.)  it  is  the  official  rulers  of  the  people 
who  take  the  lead,  the  high  priests  and  scribes  and 
elders,  —  that  is,  the  reigning  high  priest  and  the 
Sanhedrim  of  which  he  was  the  president  and  whose 
fellow-members  were  the  elders  and  those  versed  in 
the  law  (ypafifiuTel'i),  that  is,  official  assessors.  It  was 
the  high  priests  and  scribes  who  protested  against  the 
praises  of  the  children  at  the  solemn  entry  of  Jesus 
(Matt.  xxi.  15),  and  called  Him  to  account  for  the 
purging  of  the  temple  (ver.  23,  etc.,  and  parallel 
passages)  ;  and  these  same  heads  of  the  people  con- 
trive His  overthrow  (Mark  xi.  18,  xii.  12  ;  Luke 
xix.  47,  XX.  19).  Matthew  alone,  after  Jesus  has 
narrated  the  parable  of  the  wicked  vine-dressers, 
adds  to  the  high  priests  whom  he  names  in  the  first 
passage,  the  Pharisees.  Afterwards,  it  is  certainly 
Pharisees  who  take  counsel  how  they  may  lay  snares 
for  Jesus  in  word  and  in  questions  of  doctrine,  and  they 
carry  out  their  purpose  in  league  with  the  Herodians 
(Matt.  xxii.  15,  with  respect  to  paying  tribute  to 
Ctesar).  A  Pharisee  asks  him  the  question  concerning 
the  greatest  commandment  (xxii.  34),  but  the 
Sadducees  also  put  an  artful  question  to  Jesus  respect- 
ing the  woman  who  had  seven  brothers  as  husbands 
in  succession  (]\Iatt.  xxii.  23,  etc.).  Finally,  the  high 
priests,  scribes,  and  elders  were  present  at  the  secret 
conference  which   took   place   in    the   court   of  the 
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dwelling  of  Caiaplias  where  it  was  finally  determined 
to  take  Jesns  by  subtilty  and  to  kill  Him  (Matt. 
xxvi.  3,  comp.  the  parallel  passages).  Judas  cove- 
nanted witli  the  high  priests  to  deliver  Jesus  into 
their  hands  (ver.  14,  etc.).  Luke  alone  names  the 
captains  (the  guard  of  the  temple)  (xxii.  4).  The 
armed  band  which  takes  Jesus  prisoner  is  sent  by 
the  official  rulers  (Mark  xiv.  43,  high  priests,  scribes 
and  elders)  ;  John  alone  speaks  of  Pharisees  also 
(xviii.  3).  The  first  trial  takes  place  before  the 
high  priest  Caiaphas,  the  scribes  and  the  elders 
(Matt.  xxvi.  57)  ;  these  deliver  Jesus,  after  they  have 
condemned  Him,  to  the  governor  Pontius  Pilate 
(Matt,  xxvii.  1,  etc.),  before  whom  they  bring  the 
accusation  against  Him  (Matt,  xxvii.  12,  etc.  ;  Mark 
XV.  3).  Among  those  who  mocked  the  Crucified 
One,  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders  stand  out  pro- 
minently (Matt,  xxvii.  41,  etc.).  After  His  burial 
it  is  the  chief  priests  also,  together  with  the  Pharisees, 
who  urge  that  a  military  watch  should  be  placed  at 
His  grave  (Matt,  xxvii.  62,  etc.).  Here  the  Pharisees 
appear  again,  for  the  first  time  with  the  determination 
to  hold  Him  fast.  But  elsewhere  in  all  the  hostile 
proceedings  against  Jesus  during  His  passion,  we 
find  only  the  high  priest  with  the  Sanhedrim, — that  is, 
the  official,  theocratic  representatives  of  Israel,  taking 
an  active  part.  But  the  high  priests,  who  at  that 
time  stood  at  the  head,  belonged  to  the  party  of  the 
Sadducees,^  while  Sadducees  as  well  as  Pharisees  sat  in 

'  Josephus,  Altertamcr,  xviii.  1,  §  4  ;  ■Trpuroi  ro7;  al,i&i/ji,a.(n  (xx.  9, 
§  1).  It  is  here  shown  that  Anaiius  (Hannas),  the  son  of  Hannas 
(John  xviii.  et  seq. ),  living  in  the  time  of  James,  and  holding  the 
office  of  high  priest,  and  who  had  five  sons  filling  the  same  office, 
belonged  to  the  Smlducees.    Tliis,  however,  to  judge  from  the  context, 
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the  Sanhedrim.  Hence  we  see  that  in  the  persecution 
of  Jesus,  the  high  priests  with  the  chief  council  were 
active  as  the  legal  heads  of  the  people,  while  the 
Pharisees  stood  in  the  background  plotting  and 
goading  them  on. 

When,  therefore,  in  the  apostolic  time,  after  the 
healing  of  the  cripple  and  somewhat  later,  the 
"  priests,"  together  with  the  captain  of  the  temple 
(Acts  iv.  1,  etc.),  or  the  "high  priest"  (v.  17,  etc.), 
proceeded  against  the  apostles,  it  is  only  a  repeti- 
tion in  the  apostle's  case  of  what  had  already 
happened  to  Jesus.  The  one  new  feature  in  the 
persecution  is  that  now,  because  the  apostles  were 
chielly  "  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus " 
(Acts  i.  22),  the  Sadducees  appear  as  instigators, 
zealous  for  action  (iv.  1,  v.  17),  while  in  the  proceed- 
ings against  Jesus,  the  Pharisees,  because  of  their 
antipathy  to  Him  and  to  His  modes  of  thought  and 
teaching  so  opposed  to  their  own,  were  most  zealous 
in  the  background.  A  contradiction  tending  to 
make  Luke's  account  of  the  interference  of  the  high 
priest  in  concert  with  the  Sadducees  less  credible  does 
not  therefore  exist.^ 


is  by  no  means  "something  strange "  (Zeller,  Ap.  Gesch.  139),  or 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  but  only  serves  to  make  his  acts  of  violence 
psychologically  intelligible. 

1  Zeller  {Ajj.  Gesch.  140)  is  the  more  convinced  that  this  account 
is  unhistorical,  since  it  may  be  explained  by  the  tendency  of  the 
Acts  to  make  the  Christians  appear  as  a  fraction  of  orthodox  Judaism, 
who  were  persecuted  only  by  such  as  had  I'allen  away  from  true 
Judaism  :  that  is,  by  the  Sadducees.  He  here  overlooks  two  things : 
1.  The  undeniable  fact  that  the  apostles  (for  they  alone,  not  Christians 
in  general,  are  referred  to  in  the  Acts)  declared  no  truth  more  con- 
stantly and  emphatically  than  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  the  Crucified 
One ;  if  this  had  not  stirred  up  the  Sadducees  to  contradiction  and  oppo- 
sition, it  would  have  been  ([uite  inexplicable.     2.  The  fact,  also  tpiite 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  when  the 
Pharisaic  party  afterwards  rose  against  the  Christians, 
the  persecution  extended  to  the  whole  Church ;  while 
the  Pharisees,  as  the  national  party,  were  able  at  the 
same  time  to  stir  up  the  Israelite  nation,  which 
had  quietly  looked  on  at  the  interference  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  to  fanatical  hatred  against  the  Christians 
(Acts  vi.  12,  comp.  1  Thess.  ii.  14,  etc.).^  Notwith- 
standing this,  we  still  find,  even  here,  a  trace  of  the 
not  quite   extinct  popular  favour  and  love   towards 

credible,  that  the  believers  of  the  primitive  Cliristian  Church  uncon- 
sciously and  involuntarily  attached  themselves  to  Judaism  in  the 
closest  manner, — a  circumstance  which  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
have  exercised  a  softening  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  have  seemed  to  them  to  be  sympathetic.  In  other  places, 
Zeller  frequently  lays  emphasis  on  the  latter  fact,  but  in  the  discus- 
sion in  question  he  seems  to  have  left  it  completely  out  of  sight. 

^  That  Gamaliel  I.,  the  grandson  of  the  renowned  Hillel,  an 
illustrious  member  of  the  Pharisaic  party,  exhorted  to  moderation 
on  occasion  of  the  second  persecution  against  the  apostles,  and 
recommended  a  temporary  delay  (Acts  v.  34-39),  is  regarded  by  Baur 
as  unhistorical  {Paulus,  2  Aufl.  i.  41  f.),  and  after  him  by  Zeller 
{Ap.  Oeschichte,  134  ff.  )and  Overbeck  (^?-Warw«^  der  Ap.  Gesch., 
p.  80  f.).  This  counsel,  the  last  categorically  asserts,  "can  belong 
only  to  tradition."  The  principal  ground  on  which  Baur  relies  is 
the  fact  that  Saul,  the  most  violent  persecutor  of  the  Christian 
Church,  was  at  that  very  time  trained  up  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel 
and  moulded  after  his  principles.  Against  this  there  are  two 
considerations  :  first,  that  among  pupils  there  are  frequently  hot- 
heads to  be  found,  who  draw  certain  conclusions  from  the  ideas  of 
the  master  more  rapidly  than  he  did  himself,  and  turn  the  received 
principles  into  deeds  more  resolutely  than  the  teacher.  The  other 
point  is  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  Stephen  indicates  a  certain 
change  which  took  place  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church.  Even 
if  he  did  not  take  part  against  the  law  and  the  temple  worship,  as 
he  was  accused  of  doing,  yet  he  recognised  in  the  appearance  of 
Christ  a  new  and  higher  revelation  of  God  ;  and  by  this  means  might 
have  aroused  in  zealous  scholars  of  a  Pharisaic  master  a  lively  appre- 
hension for  the  authority  of  the  law  and  the  sanctity  of  the  temple, 
and  have  kindled  a  fanatic  rage  against  the  Christians— a  frame  of 
mind  certainly  not  in  accord  with  the  thoughtful  spirit  of  Gamaliel. 
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the  Christians,  in  the  circumstance  that  "  devout 
men  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial,  and  made  great 
lamentation  over  him  "  (viii.  '2)  ;  inasmuch  as  dvBpe<; 
€v\a^€L<i  are  not  to  be  understood  as  Christians, 
Avhom  Luke  continually  calls  inarevovre<i,  fiaOrjTai, 
dBe\(f)ol,  and  the  like/  After  what  has  been  said, 
we  think  we  may  assume  that,  as  a  rule,  peaceful 
relations,  in  many  cases  even  friendly  intercourse, 
existed  between  the  believing  Israelites  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  from  the  beginning  and  lasted 
many  years,  so  that  the  hostilities  of  the  Sadducean 
priestly  party  to  the  apostles  were  not  able  to 
disturb  the  relation  as  a  whole.  Even  the  perse- 
cution, which  broke  out  about  the  year  37  against 
the  Christian  Church,  which  seems  to  have  origin- 
ated with  the  Pharisees,  and  by  which  the  Church 
was  scattered  and  for  the  most  part  driven  out  of  the 

1  Some  expositors — for  example,  Heinrichs  {Acta  App.  illustr. 
1806),  Isaac  da  Costa  (Die  Ap.  Geschichte  f.  Christl.  u.  Gem., 
explained  and  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Reifert,  1860,  S.  190), 
and  Overbeck  {de  Wette,  4  Aufl.  S.  117) — understand  avlpis  iuXcc(ii7s 
of  Christians.  This  contradicts  the  established  use  of  language  in 
the  book.  The  passage,  xxii.  12,  forms  the  only  exception,  and  this 
is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  Paul  there  speaks  before  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  therefore  gives  to  Ananias  of  Damascus  and  one 
of  his  hearers  an  inoffensive  neutral  name,  as  it  were.  He  uses, 
however,  even  in  that  connection,  the  abstract  term  a.vr»  h  tiho; 
(ver.  4)  for  Christianity,  calling  Anauias  ivXafiKi,  but  adding  in  the 
same  breath,  xara  tov  va'«a».  Overbeck  has  therefore  no  reason  to 
appeal  to  that  passage  against  the  constant  use  of  language.  Renan 
thinks  that  EtAa/Sj?;  refers  to  proselytes  {Les  Apotres,  1867,  p.  118), 
to  whom,  indeed,  ivXafius,  ihinihu;,  ipc^aufuvot  Tov  hot  are  regularly 
applied.  It  is  possible  that  Luke  had  here  in  his  mind  proselytes 
from  Judaism.  The  il\a(ii7;  always  points  to  the  fact  of  their  being 
men  in  whom  piety  and  the  fear  of  God  outweighed  all  fear  of  man 
and  scrupulous  considerations,  so  that  they  were  not  afraid  to  give 
honourable  burial  to  one  who  had  been  stoned  as  a  blasphemer  of 
God. 
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capital/  only  seems  to  have  disturbed  the  peace  for  a 
time ;  for  although,  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  the 
brethren,  with  the  exception  of  the  apostles,  fled 
from  Jerusalem,  yet  we  learn  (ix.  31)  that  "the 
Church  had  rest  throughout  all  Judea,  and  Galilee, 
and  Samaria."  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  on  occasion  of  the  execution  of  the 
Apostle  James,  made  the  discovery  that  it  pleased  the 
Jews  (xii.  3),  presupposes  that  there  were  still  among 
the  people  many  who  were  hostile  to  the  Christians. 
We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  latter  on  their 
side  must  also  have  been  more  reserved  in  their 
intercourse  with  other  Israelites.  Nevertheless,  at  a 
much  later  period,  shortly  before  the  Jewish  war,  the 
head  of  the  Christian  churches  at  Jerusalem — James, 
the  brother  of  the  Lord — stood,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Hegesippus,  in  such  undivided  esteem 
and  honour  with  the  whole  nation,  that  the  surname 
of  "  the  just "  was  given  to  him  ;  and  that  the  Jews, 
especially  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  treated  him  as 
one  of  themselves,  and  even  expected  foreign  guests 
at  their  feasts  to  put  ready  faith  in  his  testimony 
(Eusebius,  ii.  23).  Add  to  this  the  circumstance  that 
Josephus  in  the  genuine  text  of  his  works  never 
speaks    of    the    Christians    as    a    society,    the    only 

'  To  assume  that  the  account  (viii.  1)  "ravT-s  l\  li'.^TapvKray  means 
nothing  more  than  that  a  gathering  of  the  Church,  which  took  place 
at  the  exact  hour  when  Stephen  was  stoned,  had  been  dispersed 
(Baumgarten,  i.  158),  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  connec- 
tion of  the  words,  xara.  ra;  ;^»/ia5  rr,s  'lovhaias,  etc.  According  to 
Baumgarten,  this  dispersion  is  only  the  indirect  consequence  ;  but 
the  text  represents  it  as  the  direct  result  of  the  persecution  which  had 
broken  out.  That  vo.vth  hur'rd.priira)!  is  not  meant  in  the  strict  sensi- 
of  the  words,  but  is  used  hyperbolically,  is  almost  self-evident ;  for 
soon  after  we  again  meet  with  disciples  (ix.  26,  etc.)  :  that  is, 
members  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem. 
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reason  for  which  must  be  that  he  regards  them 
positively  as  Jews ;  or,  looking  upon  them  as  an 
insignificant  party  in  the  Jewish  nation,  and  without 
a  future,  intentionally  avoids  making  any  allusion  to 
them ;  so  that  we  may  with  certainty  assume  that  in 
the  course  of  the  apostolic  times,  at  least  until  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  at  hand,  the  relation 
was  on  the  whole,  excepting  a  few  occurrences, 
peaceable  and  harmonious,  and  that  there  was  unre- 
strained intercourse  between  the  Jewish  Christians  of 
Palestine  and  their  unbelieving  countrymen. 

To  understand  clearly  the  state  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Christians  themselves,  and  the 
relation  in  w^hich  they  on  their  side  placed  them- 
selves with  regard  to  the  Jews,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  what  has  already  been  said.  While  they 
believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  they  were  far 
from  wishing  to  separate  themselves  from  the  nation 
of  Israel,  as  the  holy  and  peculiar  people  of  God 
to  whom  the  promises  were  given,  and  from  the 
theocratic  national  Church.  They  were  doubtless 
conscious  of  being  saved  from  this  "  untoward  genera- 
tion "  (Acts  ii.  40),  that  is,  of  being  separated  by  their 
conversion  from  fellowship  with  sinners,  i.e.  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls  and  the  happiness  of  their 
lives ;  for  this  reason  they  desired  still  to  remain 
associates  of  the  people  of  God  (ii.  39,  iii.  25).  It 
is  certainly  not  without  significance  that  the  elders 
at  Jerusalem  regarded  the  thousands  of  believers  as 
still  belonging  to  the  Jews :  irocrat  fivptdSeti  elalv  iv 
Tot<?  ^lovBaloLf;  twv  •ireirLcnevKorwv  (xxi.  20);  while 
the  believing  Gentiles,  according  to  an  earlier  utter- 
ance of  the  same  James,  who  is  doubtless  the  speaker 
in  the  passage  quoted  above,  separated  themselves  by 
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the  fact  of  their  conversion  from  the  Gentiles  and 
turned  to  God  :  rot?  airo  rwv  IOvmv  eTrtarpecfyovacv 
eVt  Tov  6e6v  (xv.  19).  The  Jewish  Christians  were 
determined  to  remain  in  the  tabernacle  of  David, 
which  had  been  raised  up  again  by  the  grace  of  God 
(xv.  16,  comp,  Amos  ix.  11),  and  only  hoped  that 
all  Israel,  who  were  already  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  and  covenant-relation  of  the  true  God, 
would  soon  turn  and  believe  in  Him  whom  God 
had  raised  up  as  His  servant  and  anointed,  for  the 
salvation  of  all.  Niedner,  in  his  peculiar  manner, 
thus  expresses  it,  "  The  religious  standpoint  of  the 
Palestinian  apostles  included  also  the  aim  which  had, 
in  fact,  never  been  relinquished,  of  re-establishing 
a  universal  Christian  -  Messianic  Jewish  Church  " 
{KircJiengcscMchte,  p.  141). 

Believers  among  the  Hebrews  naturally,  indeed,  felt 
themselves  much  more  closely  related  and  bound  to 
the  believers  among  their  fellow-countrymen  than 
to  unbelievers  in  the  nation.  The  former  were  to 
them  the  thiou,  their  own  people,  those  immediately 
belonging  to  them  (Acts  iv.  23) :  believers  among 
themselves  were  brethren  (i.  15,  16,  ix.  30,  xi.  1, 
xii.  17).  But  this  close,  confidential  relation  of 
believers  to  one  another  by  no  means  excluded 
friendly  intercourse  with  such  Jews  as  did  not 
believe  in  Jesus,  but  were  yet  regarded  as  members 
of  one  nation,  as  associates  of  the  same  theocracy,  and 
even  as  future  co-heirs  of  the  same  Messianic  salva- 
tion. The  relation,  indeed,  did  not  always  remain  tlie 
same.  By  degrees  it  became  essentially  different, 
just  as  the  inner  development  of  Christian  conscious- 
ness in  believers  and  their  external  conditions  were 
moulded.     Such  external  conditions  were  principally 
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the  hardening  of  the  Jews  against  the  gospel,  and 
the  excitement,  impatience,  and  fanatical  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  people  connected  with  it,  which 
towards  the  end  of  that  period,  wlien  Zealotism  was  at 
its  height,  was  also  roused  against  believers  in  Pales- 
tine, and,  to  judge  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
was  still  increasing  (respecting  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  comp.  Bleek,  Comm.  i.  58  ff.).  The  inner 
development  of  Christian  consciousness  itself  prepared 
the  severance  of  companionship  between  the  believing 
Israelites  and  their  compatriots,  inasmuch  as  believers 
learned  to  consider  themselves  the  holy  people,  the 
peculiar  people  (1  Pet.  ii.  9),  as  the  true  Israel  in 
opposition  to  that  Israel  which  rejected  its  Messiah 
(comp.  Ptothe,  p.  283). 

If  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  social 
and  domestic  life  of  Christians  in  their  relation 
to  one  another,  we  must  begin  by  saying  that 
this  subject  is  one  of  those  respecting  which  it  is 
easier  to  ask  than  to  answer.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  doubtful  advantage  of  history  that  has  been 
invented  and  fabricated,  viz.  fable,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  few  facts  which  arise  out  of 
existing  sources. 

One  thing  is  indeed  clear,  namely,  that  believers 
in  very  early  times  attached  themselves  to  one  another 
with  great  warmth  and  sincerity.  This  appears 
already  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Koivwvia, 
brotherly  fellowship  among  themselves,  is  named  as 
one  of  their  most  valuable  blessings,  which  the  newly- 
converted  cherished  with  all  fidelity  (comp.  page  45, 
etc.).  Immediately  afterwards,  we  hear  of  all  that 
believed  being  together  (ver.  44),  that  they  ^jaav  iirl  to 
avTo,  that  is,  that  they  met  as  often  as  possible  (some- 
VOL.  I.  F 
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times  in  the  temple,  sometimes  in  houses)  in  order  to 
enjoy  intercourse  with  one  another,^  for  they  were  one 
heart  and  one  soul  (iv.  32).  If  the  sentiment  so 
beautifully  expressed  by  Lohe  is  true  for  all  time, 
namely,  that  "  conversion  to  the  Lord  makes  the 
solitary  social,"  it  was  so  in  a  high  degree  among  the 
members  of  the  apostolic  primitive  Church. 

One  consequence  of  this  loving  adherence,  by 
virtue  of  a  common  belief  in  the  Eedeemer,  and  of  the 
hope  entertained  by  all  of  His  coming  again  in  glory, 
was  the  so-called  community  of  goods.  There  are  two 
questions  to  be  decided  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  actual  condition  of  things,  on  the 
basis  of  the  account  contained  in  the  Acts :  first,  are 
we  to  understand  an  absolutely  complete,  universal 
community  of  goods  ?  second,  was  it  a  custom  that 
was  legally  binding,  a  statutory  arrangement ;  or  was 
it  altogether  voluntary  ?  We  begin  with  the  second 
question.  That  the  apostolic  community  of  goods 
was  not  a  binding  law  of  the  association,  as  among 
the  Essenes, — who  put  their  possessions  together 
and  recognised  only  common  property,  and  legally 
imposed  on  every  new  disciple  the  renunciation  of  his 
fortune  for  the  good  of  the  order  (Josephus,  Jciuish 
Wars,  ii.  8,  §  3), — but  a  matter  of  free-will,  is  now 
almost  universally  acknowledged,  especially  when 
the  words  of  Peter  (v.  4),  that  Ananias  was  free 
to  retain  his  property  as  well  as  his  house  (xii,  12), 
are  taken  into  account.  Even  Zeller  {Ap.  Geschichtc, 
122)  and  Meyer- Wendt  {Comm.,  5   Aufl.  S.  87  ff.') 

^  Renan  {A2)6trei^,  1867,  p.  62)  very  strangely  understands  this  of 
dwelling  in  only  one  part  of  Jerusalem. 

-  Overbeck  alone  [de  Wetie,  4  Aufi.  S.  47)  denies  the  voluntariness 
of  the  aet,  but  without  a  convincinfr  reason. 
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admit  it.  Tlic  more  widely  do  opinions  still 
differ  with  respect  to  the  first  question.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  may  conclude  with  certainty, — 
from  the  circumstance  that  (in  Acts  xii.  12)  Mary,  the 
mother  of  John  Mark,  is  mentioned  as  the  owner  of 
a  house,  and  because  prominence  is  given  to  the 
conduct  of  Barnabas  in  presenting  to  the  Church  the 
produce  of  his  land,  as  something  universally  praise- 
M'orthy  (iv.  oG,  etc.), — that  an  absolute  universal  com- 
munity of  goods,  in  which  individuals  renounced  all 
personal  proprietorship,  did  not  actually  exist.  It  is 
nevertheless  maintained  that  isolated  utterances  have 
so  general  an  aspect  (for  example,  ii.  44,  iv.  32,  34) 
that  they  must  be  understood  of  full  community 
of  possessions.  An  express  contradiction  in  the 
Acts  itself  is  thus  assumed  between  these  summary 
statements  on  the  one  hand,  representing  an 
actual  community  of  goods,  which  are  declared  to 
be  an  unhistorical  or  traditional  exaggeration,  and 
between  certain  concrete  facts,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  efface  that  universality  (Baur,  Paulus,  i.  39  ; 
Zeller,  ApostelgescMchte,  p.  122  f.;  Overbeck,  47). 
Others,  as  Meyer  (Comm.)  and  Schneckenburger 
(>Stud.  u.  Krit.  1855,  514  tf.,  537),  are  also  in  favour 
of  a  universal  and  complete  community  of  goods,  but 
regard  it  as  historically  true.  It  appears  to  us,  how- 
ever, partly  that  the  words  as  tliey  there  stand  have 
not  been  accurately  enough  examined,  partly  that 
they  have  been  judged  by  a  standard  not  quite  fair 
and  reasonable.  To  begin  with  the  latter  objection, 
it  is  not  customary,  where  authors  are  concerned,  to 
accuse  them  at  once  of  contradictions  and  of  being 
unhistorical  in  character,  if  single  statements  respect- 
ing concrete  facts  do  not  fully  agree  with  a  description 
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which  is  of  a  universal  tendency.  The  more  usual 
method  is  to  interpret  the  indefinite  by  the  definite  ; 
a  course  which  is  the  more  natural  in  this  case, 
since  two  of  the  universal  descriptions  stand  in 
closest  connection  with  a  single  fact  whicli  is  said 
to  contradict  the  summary  account  (iv.  32,  o4  f., 
comp.  36  f.).  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  state- 
ments, ii.  44  f.,  iv.  32,  34,  merely  taken  by  themselves 
and  understood  literally,  are  at  variance  with  other 
passages,  for  example,  the  laudatory  singling  out  of 
Barnabas  and  his  generosity  (iv.  36  f.).  But  since 
the  apparently  contradictory  passages  proceed  from 
one  and  the  same  historian,  we  are  compelled  to 
explain  the  one  by  the  other.  And  here,  in  fact,  we 
need  no  excuse  if  we  limit  the  apparent  universality 
of  the  statements  in  question  by  the  individual 
accounts  that  stand  in  the  same  connection.  The 
very  words  of  that  description  give  us  a  right  to  do 
this.  There  is  a  disposition  to  lay  absolute  weight 
on  all  expressions  of  universality  which  are  made  use 
of  in  the  descriptions  in  question,  such  as  Traz/re?, 
airavTa,  oaot ;  while  scarcely  a  glance  is  vouchsafed 
to  the  remaining  words,  and  the  context  fails  to 
receive  the  consideration  which  it  deserves.  The 
connection,  for  instance,  in  which  passages  such  as 
ii.  44  and  iv.  32  stand  with  34,  etc.,  gives  them  a 
relation  showing  that  the  intention  is  to  depict  the  dis- 
'position  of  believers,  their  union,  disinterestedness,  and 
brotherly  love  ;  in  proof  of  which  disposition  the 
incident  is  mentioned  that  ovhe  et?  tl  twv  vTrap'^^ovrcov 
avToi  eXejev  tSiov  elvai  dX)C  rjv  avTOi<i  iravra  KOivd 
(iv.  32).  Here  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  persons 
referred  to  not  only  possessed  private  property  for- 
merly, but   that   even   at   that  time   they  still   had 
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some'  (joiv  vTrap-^ovTcov  avTu>,  part.  pres.).  What 
was  novel  and  praiseworthy  was  only  the  fact  that 
they  declared  (eXeyov)  what  they  possessed  as  not 
then-  own  (in  an  exclusive,  selfish  sense),  but  regarded 
everything  as  common.  This  manifestly  refers  to  the 
mode  of  thinking,  the  disposition,  the  way  of  consider- 
ing and  treating  what  was  their  own,  but  not  to  an 
actual  renunciation  of  all  private  property,  nor  a 
complete  breaking  up  of  all  the  relations  belonging 
to  property.  The  same  holds  good  of  ii.  44,  etc. 
The  el^ov  airavTa  Kotva  may  fitly  be  understood 
thus  :  they  had,  that  is,  considered  and  treated  every- 
thing as  if  it  were  common  property.  It  is  even 
expressly  stated  that  they  divided  the  produce  of  the 
possessions  they  had  sold,  as  every  man  had  need 
(ii.  45,  iv.  35,  kuOotc  av  tl<;  %/>eiW  elx^v).  We  there- 
fore adhere  to  our  opinion  that  these  descriptions  do 
not  refer  to  such  an  arrangement,  even  if  carried  out 
with  full  consent,  as  would  take  away  from  individual 
believers  all  their  private  possessions,  leaving  them 
only  property  in  common.  Eather  do  words  and 
connection  lead  us  forcibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  disposition  and  mode  of  thought,  the  spirit  of 
disinterested,  brotherly  love  was  strong  enough 
to  move  many  to  give  up  their  possessions  for 
the  good  of  the  needy.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
repeat  the  admission  that  in  ii.  44,  etc.,  and  iv.  34, 
expressions  are  used  which,  if  taken  separately 
and  pressed,  seem  to  point  to  a  complete  com- 
munity  of  goods  ;    but  these  receive    their    supple- 

'  Thus  Bengel,  who  with  respect  to  ixiyiv  makes  the  observation  : 
lioc  ipso  praesupponitur,  proprietatem  possessiouis  non  plane  fuisse 
(leletam  (comp.  Baumgarten,  ante,  i.  68  f.  ;  Lange,  Geschichte  der 
Kirche,  i.  44,  59  ;  Schaff,  ante,  465  £f. ). 
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ment,  their  authentic  interpretation  so  to  speak,  from 
the  concrete  facts  in  iv.  06,  etc.,  v.  1,  etc.,  especially 
ver.  4. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  retired,  quiet  life 
of  believers  and  their  brotherly  fellowship  there  lay 
concealed  the  germs  of  a  new  and  peculiar  Christian 
service,  which  gradually  developed,  protected  by  this 
concealment.  From  this  circumstance  it  follows,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  domestic  and  social  life  of 
believers,  because  it  was  one  with  the  pious  life  of 
the  community  from  the  beginning,  must  be  regarded 
as  an  exalted  and  consecrated  thing.  The  peaceful 
intercourse  of  believers  one  with  another,  as  of  those 
forming  one  family,  and  as  brothers  and  sisters 
belonging  to  one  another  {ol  'IBioc,  Acts  iv.  23, 
dBeX(})Oi),  by  means  of  the  kolvcoviu  (ii.  42),  that  is, 
by  inner  community  of  spirit  and  faith,  became 
always  closer,  their  mutual  attachment  more  com- 
plete ;  for  as  Vinet  says :  "  Intimacy  of  mutual 
relationship  rises  and  falls  with  the  earnestness  of 
the  thoughts,  with  the  depth  of  the  feelings,  with  the 
importance  of  the  interests.  It  is  only  in  the  circle 
of  frivolous  and  purely  material  dispositions  that  the 
soul  remains  carefully  closed,  while  restraint  is 
dominant.  Fervour  and  resignation  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  province  of  the  immaterial.  The  thought 
of  the  Infinite  is  the  closest  of  all  bonds,  and  two 
souls  mutually  penetrate  and  melt  into  one  only 
in  God  "  ( fjbei'  die  Darlcgung  clcr  relig.  Uherzeugungen, 
etc.,  German  edition,  1845,  p.  22).  We  thus 
see  the  meal-times  of  the  believers  sanctified 
and  consecrated  by  the  fact  that  the  breaking  of 
bread  was  a  feast  of  brethren  and  of  the  Lord 
at  the  same  time.     Hence  arose  the  pure  gladness 
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and    singleness    of  heart   with  which   they  ate  their 
food  (ii.  46). 

We  next  come  upon  an  incident  which  is  appar- 
ently of  little  consequence,  but  from  which,  however, 
we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  a  friendly  relation 
existed  between  masters  and  servants  within  the 
Church.  Thus  when  Peter,  released  from  prison  by 
the  angel,  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  friend's  house,  a 
slave  of  the  name  of  Ehoda  came  to  listen  and  see 
who  was  there.  When  she  recognized  the  voice  of 
Peter,  from  sheer  joy  she  forgot  to  open  the  door,  but 
ran  quickly  in  again  and  told  those  present  that  Peter 
stood  before  the  door  (Acts  xii.  13,  etc.).  The  heart- 
felt joy  of  this  person,  in  which  she  forgot  the  tirst 
duty  incumbent  on  her,  gives  us  reason  to  suppose 
that  servants  of  this  kind,  when  believers,  were 
treated  by  their  masters  and  other  members  of  the 
Church  on  the  same  footing  with  themselves ;  that 
by  the  spirit  of  true  fraternity  and  equality  the 
external  subordination  had  been  nullified,  and  a 
mutual  sympathy  awakened  in  all  ;  a  circumstance 
which,  owing  to  the  KOLvwvia,  we  might  expect 
beforehand,  and  to  which  the  voluntary  adjustment 
of  the  contrast  between  rich  and  poor,  effected  within 
the  Church  by  sympathizing  and  ministering  love, 
corresponds  (ii.  44,  etc.,  iv.  32,  etc.).  It  certainly 
follows  from  some  passages,  such  as  Gal.  ii.  10,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  majority  of  the 
believers  at  Jerusalem,  and  probably  also  in  other 
parts  of  Palestine,  were  people  of  slender  means.  If, 
notwithstanding,  there  was  none  among  them  that 
lacked,  ouSe  eVSe?)?  rt?  v'Krip')(ev  iv  avToi<;  (iv.  34),  this 
fact  had  all  the  greater  siunificance. 
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(C.)   Church  arrangements  and  the  social  consfitutia/i 
among  Jeioish  Christians. 

Light  has  heen  shed  on  this  suhject  in  recent 
times,  first  by  Eichard  Eothe  in  his  work,  Die  Anfdnge 
der  christlichen  Kirehe  unci  ihrer  Verfassung,  1  Bd., 
1837,  p.  141  ff.;  after  him  by  Eitschl,  Entstelmng 
der  altJcatholischen  Kirehe,  1857  ;  and  lastly  by  Hatch, 
Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches,  translated 
by  A.  Harnack,  1833.  We  are  here  referred  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  apostolic  history.  When  the 
apostles  with  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  other 
women,  as  well  as  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  continued 
with  one  accord  in  prayer  (Acts  i.  13,  etc.),  faith 
in  Jesus  and  hope  in  His  promises  were  the  bond 
of  their  union.  Prayer  was  the  first  and  simplest 
expression  of  their  faith  and  hope.  But  w^e  find 
already  that  community  of  faith  was  also  an  ex- 
ternal bond ;  we  see  how  inner  communion  reveals 
itself  and  comes  forth  into  the  actual  world  as  an 
external  association.  We  can  almost  grasp  this 
transition  verbally  in  the  word  used  in  the  above 
passage,  6fio6vfiaB6v,  which  is  often  repeated  in  a 
distinctive  way,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Acts.  According  to  its  composition,  it  means  "  of 
one  mind,  of  one  spirit ; "  but  it  is  frequently 
used  as  equivalent  to  "  at  the  same  time,"  or 
"  together."  The  former  meaning  belongs  entirely 
to  the  inner,  moral  sphere  ;  the  latter  to  space 
and  external  phenomena.  The  word  combines 
the  two  meanings  in  itself,  just  in  so  far  as 
the  former  necessitates  the  latter.  In  this  small 
word  we  have  a  slight  indication  of  the  transition 
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from  internal  unity  and  spiritual  communion  into  an 
external  bond  and  association. 

Even  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  we  meet 
with  a  large  gathering  of  more  than  a  hundred 
believers  where  Peter  is  the  speaker,  and  declares 
that  a  new  apostle  must  be  appointed  in  the  place  of 
Judas  Iscariot.  Two  men  are  chosen ;  but  the  final 
determination  of  the  future  apostle  was  left  to  God 
by  the  drawing  of  lots  (i.  15,  etc.). 

At  the  feast  of  Pentecost  we  find  all  believers 
together  in  one  house.  But  as  soon  as  the  Spirit 
is  poured  out,  and  a  crowd  has  assembled  at  the 
sound  of  a  rushing  wind,  we  find  the  Christians 
surrounded  by  many  people,  whom  Peter  immediately 
addresses.  This  account  leads  us  out  from  the  narrow 
circle  of  those  bound  together  by  community  of  faith 
into  the  public  world,  where  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers are  mixed  together.  But  the  word  which 
the  apostles  preach  has  a  penetrating  power  (ii.  37). 
Many  follow  the  final  exhortation  to  save  themselves 
from  the  untoward  generation,  and  are  baptized. 
About  three  thousand  souls  were  added  unto  them 
the  same  day  (ver.  41),  namely,  to  the  believers ;  for 
in  ver.  44  we  read,  "  All  that  believed  were  together." 
Here  again  we  may  see  how  inner  community  of 
faith  expresses  itself  by  an  external  connection  (ver. 
47).  If  we  might  abide  by  the  usual  reading,  a  new 
element  would  enter  in  only  so  far  as  in  place  of 
the  earlier  indefinite  TrpoaeriOrjaav  (ver.  41),  a  more 
definite  expression  now  appears:  6  8e  Kvpco'i  TrpoaeTcOet 
TOv<i  o-co^ofievov;  Kad'  r]fMepav  rfj  €  KKXrjcria ;  but  the 
words  TT]  €KK\7)aia  are  certainly  not  genuine  or 
original.  In  v.  11  Luke  first  speaks  of  the  Church, 
which,  from  the  expression  oXrj  ?)  eKK\i]<Tia  in  ver. 
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11,  appears  as  a  united  whole,  a  collective  body. 
This  presupposes  that  the  society,  formerly  consisting 
only  of  single  persons  (oi  irtcrTevovTe'i),  had  already 
gained  unity  and  cohesion,  and  had  therefore  pro- 
gressed a  step  farther.  First  we  saw  an  external 
association  arising  out  of  the  purely  internal  community 
of  faith,  and  manifesting  itself  by  an  external  act  of 
union  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  bound  internally. 
External  association  in  its  beginning  is,  however,  an 
undefined,  fluctuating,  formless  thing.  But  this  stage 
of  development  was  surmounted  by  the  fact  of  the 
association  constituting  itself  into  a  Church,  iKKXrjala. 
A  nucleus  of  association  from  its  first  beginning  to 
its  centre  was  presented  in  the  apostles,  whose  voca- 
tion it  was  to  found  and  to  guide  the  Church  by  their 
witness  to  Christ  {fxdprvpe<i  /nov,  Acts  i.  8).^  They  were 
the  first  who  bore  public  testimony  to  Christ,  by  the 
missionary  sermon  of  Peter  (ii.  14,  etc.);  a  second 
preaching  of  Jesus  to  the  people  followed  the  healing 
of  the  cripple  (iii.  12,  etc.);  vindication  and  testi- 
mony before  the  Sanhedrim  were  the  further  conse- 
quence. The  new  converts  adhered  to  the  teaching 
of  the  apostles  (ii.  42),  but  the  miracles  of  healing 
performed  by  the  apostles  were  also  powerful  witnesses 
to  Jesus  as  the  Saviour.  The  apostles  stood  at  the 
head  of  all  believers,  not  only  by  their  proclamation 
of  Christ  in  word  and  deed,  but  also  as  guides  and 
directors.  At  their  feet  individuals  laid  down  the 
sums  obtained  from  possessions  sold,  and  destined  for 
the  support  of  the  needy  (iv.  34  and  37,  v.  2). 

]]ut  the  conception  of  the  Church  as  a  united  body 
(oXrj  7}  €KK\r](rca,  y.  11)  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  connection  with  an  alarming  "  act  of  divine  Church 
i  Comp.  Ritsclil,  Entstehimg  der  althath.  Kirclie,  2  Aufl.,  p.  372. 
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chastisement  "  (Thiersch,  Die  Kirchc  im  ap.  Zcitalkr) 
effected  by  the  apostles.  It  seems  as  if  the  judgment 
of  God  inflicted  by  the  apostles  on  two  hypocritical 
members  of  the  brotherhood  contributed  to  bring  to 
clear  consciousness  the  unity  oi  theChurch,its  solidarity. 
The  apostles  appear  as  guiding  members.  We 
find  ministering  members  in  the  vecoTepoi  or 
veavLaKOL,  who,  when  Ananias  and  afterwards  his 
wife  are  struck  down  by  the  divine  judgment  of 
sudden  death,  cover  them,  carry  them  out,  and  bury 
tliem  (v.  6-10).  Too  much  meaning  has  been  put 
into  the  words  in  assuming  that  these  vecorepot,  were 
duly-appointed  Church  servants  in  opposition  to  the 
irpeo-^vrepoi,  the  ruling  elders  of  the  Church,  whose 
existence  is  already  presupposed  by  the  very  word 
applied  to  them.^  We  should  rather  imagine  that 
the  younger  members  of  the  Church,  without  any 
obligation  or  place,  voluntarily  took  upon  themselves 
those  manual  services  that  arose  in  Church  life 
(Neander,  ante,  i.  46  ff.  ;  Eothe,  163,  including  note)."'' 
The  relation  was  still  an  entirely  fluctuating  one,  not 
yet  established  by  a  definite  Church  arrangement,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  freedom,  originating  of  itself.  Until 
this  time  we  find  no  definite,  appointed  office  in  the 
Church,  except  that  of  the  apostles;  but  this,  founded 
by  Christ  Himself,  appears  from  the  very  beginning 
as  an  established,  sacred  office,  limited  to  the  number 
twelve  (i.  17,  20,  22,  25),  as  we  have  already  said. 

'  A.  Haniack,  Lehre  der  Zwolf  Apostel,  1884,  S.  142,  147. 

2  Overbeck,  p.  70,  rightly  discerns  that  nuTipoi  cannot  be  the  name 
of  an  office,  on  account  of  being  interchanged  with  naviirxoi  in  ver.  10. 
Nevertheless  he  maintains  that  the  description  gives  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  an  existing  office  of  which  no  trace  has  been  retained. 
— So  intent  is  he  on  placing  the  historical  credibility  of  the  hook  in 
the  most  suspicious  light. 
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It  is  a  step  towards  the  definite  disposition  and 
organization  of  the  Church,  when  the  apostles,  on 
account  of  the  complaints  of  the  Hellenists  respectini;- 
the  neglect  of  their  widows  in  the  daily  ministration, 
introduce  the  choice  of  seven  men  (Acts  v.  1,  etc.). 
We  here  purposely  avoid  the  title  deacons:  firstly, 
because  in  the  passages  of  the  Acts  which  refer  to 
it,  this  name  neccr  appears  ;  those  who  are  chosen 
are  called  simply  the  eirrd,  the  Seven,  in  opposition 
to  the  Twelve  (comp.  vi.  '-5,  5-8,  viii.  5,  26,  xxi.  8)  ; 
secondly,  because  the  new  office  did  not  in  substance 
quite  correspond  to  the  later  diaconate,  but  seems 
to  have  been  more  comprehensive  and  important. 
Neander,  indeed,  acknowledges  this  {ante,  i.  53),  but 
yet  insists  that  the  office  was  the  diaconate  proper 
and  also  bore  the  name  ;  so  also  Schaff'  (531  ffi),  who 
shows  that  the  opinion  that  Acts  vi.  6  gives  an 
account  of  the  establishment  of  the  diaconate  dates 
from  the  time  of  Cyprian  (Ep.  3,  §  3)  ;  so  Baumgarten 
{Acts,  i.  117),  Baur  {Christcnthum,  2  Aufl.  260).^ 
The  opposite  view,  with  which  we  agree,  was  of 
old  upheld  by  careful  inquirers,  such  as  Vitringa 
{de  Synagog.  vet.  iii.  2,  9,  ed.  1729,  p.  926)  and  the 
renowned  canonist  Just  Henning  Bohmer,  the  latter 
of  whom  assumed  that  those  chosen  were  true 
elders.  In  recent  times  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  subject  principally  by  Eitschl,  Altkath.  Kirche,  2 
iVufl.  353  ff. ;  Stanley,  «?ife,  p.  62,  etc.;  Lange,  ii. 
74  f,  539  f.,  and  others,  who  have  shown  the  pro- 
bability that  the  office  of  the  Seven  included  the 
eldership  as  well  as  the  later  diaconate,  both  of  which 
may  have  branched  off  from  it  at  first.  Very  obvious 
is  the   conjecture    frequently   brought  forward,  that 

1  I'lenan,  Apotrts,  1867,  p.  9S  ;  comp.  St.  Paul,  1869,  p.  506. 
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the  apostles,  who  themselves  formerly  undertook  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  distribution,  for  the  common 
benefit,  of  the  sums  given,  may,  according  to  circum- 
stances, have  made  use  of  volunteer  members.  The 
inequalities  and  irregularities  which  resulted  from 
this  informal  management  of  affairs  gave  rise 
to  dissatisfaction ;  and  complaints  showed  the 
necessity  of  a  settled  management,  by  means  of 
officials  expressly  appointed  for  the  purpose  (see 
Kothe,  S.  163  ff'.,  comp.  146).  From  this  example 
we  see  plainly  that  a  more  definite  arrangement, 
a  firmer  oi'ganization,  an  internal  building  up  of 
the  society's  constitution,  took  the  place  of  a  more 
unsettled;  fluctuating  state  only  as  circumstances 
arose  and  a  want  was  felt,  so  that  the  formation  of 
the  Christian  Church  was  not  an  artificial  product, 
but  a  gradual  growth  from  within,  and  the  result  of  a 
divine  necessity.  Hence,  as  Baumgarten  truly  remarks 
{Aj}.  Geschichte,  i.  116),  the  precedency  of  the  apostles 
is  of  practical  importance,  in  so  far  as  they  recog- 
nised a  better  organization  to  be  an  actual  want  and  a 
progressive  advance  of  the  Church,  and  did  not  from 
one-sided  subjectivity  underestimate  its  importance. 

Moreover  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  a  glance 
into  the  method  of  the  origin  of  a  Christian  Church 
office  appears.  Another  office,  important  even  in  its 
original  position,  and  still  more  so  by  later  develop- 
ment, suddenly  appears  in  the  Acts  without  our 
seeing  whence  it  proceeds.  When  the  prophet 
Agabus  had  foretold  a  great  and  universal  famine, 
the  believers  in  Antioch  sent  contributions  collected 
for  the  brethren  in  Judtea  to  the  elders  (tov<;  irpea- 
/3i»Tepou9,  xi.  30,  comp.  27,  etc.)  by  Barnabas  and 
Saul.     These  elders,  as  the  definite  article  shows,  are 
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nieiitioneJ  as  filling  an  already  well-known  office  in 
the  Church,  without  a  single  vjorcl  having  previously 
been  said  of  their  appointment.  It  is  possible,  not- 
withstanding, that  in  the  case  of  the  elders  as  of 
the  seven  men,  some  particular  motive  led  to  the 
institution  of  the  office ;  but  it  is  certain  that  to 
these  men,  as  to  the  Seven  (chap,  vi.),  were  trans- 
ferred functions  which  were  originally  in  the  hands 
of  the  apostles.  For  charitable  gifts  for  the  benefit 
of  needy  believers  were  originally  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  apostles,  and  by  them  (through  agents) 
distributed  according  to  need  (iv.  35,  etc.,  v.  2). 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  elders  here  performed  a  function  which, 
according  to  the  account  in  vi.  1,  etc.,  manifestly 
belonged  to  the  Seven,  namely,  the  reception,  admini- 
stration, and  application  of  gifts  for  the  benefit  of 
those  suffering  want.  The  circumstance  recorded  in 
xi.  29,  etc.,  is  at  any  rate  favourable  to  the  view  that 
the  office  of  the  seven  men  was  identical  with  the 
office  of  presbyter,  or  at  least  included  it  from  the 
beginning.^ 

The  elders  at  Jerusalem  appear  again  in  chap,  xv., 
where  the  Church  at  Antioch  sends  Paul  and  certain 
others  to  "  the  apostles  and  elders "  at  Jerusalem 
about  the  question  of  the  Gentile  Christians  (ver.  2). 

^  Comp.  Ritsclil,  Entstekung  tier  al tkathoUschen  Kirche,  p.  S/.'i, 
with  note.  The  remark  on  p.  358,  that  the  office  of  overseer  of  tlu- 
Church  was  not  an  otfshoot  of  apostolic  authority,  appears  to  us  to 
lie  without  conchisive  foundation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose 
thiit  Luke  in  his  account  of  the  appointment  of  the  Seven  (chap,  vi.) 
followed  other  sources  than  those  which  he  had  in  the  narrative 
of  the  collection  at  Antioch  and  the  remittance  of  the  sums  to 
Jerusalem.  On  this  assumption,  the  mention  of  "  elders  "  without 
reference  to  the  previously  related  choice  of  the  Seven,  is  more 
intelligible. 
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Next  to  the  apostles,  it  is  in  fact  the  elders  who  witli 
the  Church  receive  the  delegates  ;  who  meet  for 
discussion  and  finally  come  to  a  resolution  ;  so  too, 
the  writing  which  conveys  the  resolution  is  drawn 
up  in  the  name  of  the  apostles,  the  elders,  and  the 
Church  (vers.  4,  6,  22,  23).  In  short,  it  is  evident 
that  the  elders  are  to  be  regarded  as  representatives 
and  leaders  of  the  Church.  On  his  last  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  Paul  went  to  James,  on  which  occasion 
all  the  elders  were  present  (xxi  18,  etc.). 

In  order  to  get  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
position  and  proper  office  of  the  elders  than  is 
afforded  by  the  Acts  alone,  the  constitution  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue  has  been  consulted.  Vitringa  in 
particular  {De  Synag.  vet.,  Libri  iii.,  1696)  has  tried 
to  prove  that  this  served  as  a  pattern  and  model  for 
the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  not  only  as 
a  whole  but  also  in  detail.  Now  the  Jewish 
synagogue  had  also  D'?!?.!  at  its  head,  a  court  of 
Church  elders  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  instruction, 
doctrine,  or  religious  exposition,  but  only  with  the 
arrangement  and  guidance  of  the  Church.  It  is 
therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  the  elders  of  the 
Christian  Churches  also,  especially  at  Jerusalem,  had 
to  do  only  with  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of 
Church  matters,  but  not  with  worship  and  doctrine, 
especially  as  the  first  appearance  of  the  elders  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  30)  relates  only  to  temporal 
possessions  and  matters  of  property.^  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Acts  xv.  2,  4,  22,  etc.,  the  elders  of  the 
mother  Church  appear,  next  to  the  apostles,  as  a 
determining   court   also,  on   a  question   referring   to 

1  Comp.  Hatch,   Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Chiirche--^, 
translated  by  A.  Harnack,  1883,  3ixl  Lecture. 
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doctrine.  Moreover  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  which 
was  undoubtedly  addressed  to  Jewish  Christian 
Churches,  arrangements  for  the  sick  are  ascribed 
(v.  14)  to  the  elders  of  the  Church,  which  plainly 
have  the  character  of  a  spiritual  charge,  so  to  speak, 
and  are  obviously  connected  with  worship.  That 
the  elders  of  the  Jewish  Christian  Churches  had 
also  to  do  with  doctrine  is  proved  in  particular  by 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  unmistakeably 
represents  the  rfiovixevoi  or  overseers  of  the  Church, 
belonging  both  to  that  and  former  times  (xiii.  7,  17, 
24),  as  at  once  pastors  and  teachers  (com p.  Bleek, 
Co7iim.  ii.  2). 

The  2^osition  of  James  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem 
is  remarkable.  When  Peter,  released  from  prison, 
was  desirous  of  leaving  the  city,  he  gave  this  com- 
mission to  the  disciples  whom  he  found  in  the  house 
of  the  mother  of  John  Mark,  uira'yyeikaTe  'Ja/c&j/3&> 
KoX  TOi?  ahe\<^oh  ravra  (Acts  xii.  17).  Since  James 
is  thus  distinguished,  we  must  regard  him,  if  not 
as  the  principal  person,  yet  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  Church.  We  have  in  the 
passage  only  an  incidental  hint  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  this  man.  It  harmonizes  with  the  subsequent 
account  (chap,  xv.),  which  gives  a  clear  representation 
of  James  and  the  reputation  he  had.  After  several 
utterances  of  other  speakers,  James  appears  last.  His 
speech,  which  culminates  in  a  definite  proposal,  is 
conclusive,  and  leads  to  a  decision ;  but  it  is  not 
therefore  necessary  with  Holtzmann,  in  Hilgenfeld's 
Zeitschrift,  1880,  p.  200,  to  regard  him  as  president 
of  the  council.  We  see  that  he  was  a  person  of 
uncommon  weight  and  influence  within  the  Church. 
Neither   this    passage   nor,  the    former    gives    direct 
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evidence  of  a  definite  official  position,  but  a  conclu- 
sion to  this  effect  does  follow  from  the  last  passage  in 
which  James  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xxi.  18,  etc.). 
The  very  circumstance  that  Paul,  on  the  day  after  his 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,  repairs  to  James,  with  whom 
all  the  elders  are  present  to  hear  Paul's  account 
respecting  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  makes  it 
evident  that  James  was  the  official  centre  of  the 
Church ;  in  a  certain  sense,  the  head  of  the  elders. 
We  have  already  observed  that  after  what  had 
occurred,  there  were  at  that  time  no  longer  apostles 
in  Jerusalem ;  but  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
took  their  place  to  some  extent,  and  with  almost 
apostolic  dignity  remained  there  as  head  of  the 
Church.  The  official  position  which  he  occupied  is 
not  expressly  stated,  either  in  these  three  passages,  or  in 
Gal.  i.  19,  ii.  9,  where  he  is  mentioned  by  Paul:  and 
though  the  Church-fathers,  from  the  Alexandrian 
Clement  onwards,  give  him  the  title  of  "Bishop"  in  its 
proper  sense,  this  position  cannot  be  proved  from  the 
New"  Testament.  Yet  the  way  (to  which  Eothe,  ante, 
p.  263,  etc.,  has  rightly  drawn  attention)  in  which 
Hegesippus,  the  oldest  narrator  after  the  New 
Testament,  speaks  of  the  position  of  James,  is  very 
cautious  and  thoughtful.  He  says:  Aiahe')(6Tai  he 
rrju  eKKkrjcriav  fxera  tcov  aiToaToK,wv  6  dSeX(f)0<i  rov 
Kvp'iov  ^luKwISos  (Eusebius,  KirchengcschicJite,  ii.  23, 
§  4).  Hegesippus  has,  indeed,  carefully  avoided 
calling  him  expressly  a  "  bishop,"  but  makes  him 
participate  with  the  apostles  in  the  guidance  of  the 
Church.^     Thus   a    higher   office,    above   that   of   the 

^  It  is  of  this,  and  not  of  a  guidance  of  the  collective  Church,  as 
Ritschl,  Altkath.  Kirche,  p.  416,  explains  it,  that  we  must  understand 
iKKXvKTta.  in  the  words  of  Hegesippus. 
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elders  (an  Episcopal  office  in  the  later  sense), 
apart  from  apostolic  authority,  cannot  be  shown  by 
historical  testimony  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem 
during  the  period  of  which  we  .are  treating,  at  least 
not  an  office  systematically  arranged,  independent  of 
a  person.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  James,  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  did  exercise  a  preponderating,  decisive 
influence  on  the  direction  of  the  Church;  but  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  it  was  not  the  result  of  his  official 
position,  but  depended  solely  on  his  personality.  In 
this  we  agree  with  Ritsclil,  p.  417,  etc.  Of  the 
high  estimation  in  which,  for  many  centuries,  James 
was  held,  we  have  proof  in  the  fact  that  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Eusebius  the  "  apostolic  chair  "  of  James 
was  preserved  and  shown  as  a  sacred  memorial  of 
apostolic  times  (see  Eusebius,  Kirchengescliichte,  vii. 
19,  comp.  chap.  32,  §  29). 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  because  in  point  of  time  it  was  the 
first,  the  pattern,  and  the  head  among  all  the  Churches, 
but  it  is  now  time  to  go  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
sacred  city.  The  very  first  emergence  of  the  apostles 
from  the  narrow  circle  of  the  brotherly  fellowship  of 
believers  into  a  public  sphere  at  the  Passover  feast, 
led  in  all  probability  to  the  result  that  outside 
Jerusalem,  and  even  outside  Palestine,  individual 
believers  were  to  be  met  with,  since  among  those  who 
were  added  in  that  day  (ii.  41)  were  doubtless 
strangers  from  the  AtaaTropd  (see  ante,  p.  7).  But, 
even  before  this  time,  there  were  not  only  in  Juda3a 
but  also  in  Galilee,  and  even  in  Samaria  (John  v. 
41,  etc.),  some  who,  from  the  period  of  the  personal 
activity  of  Jesus,  believed  in  Him  as  the  Christ. 
These,  however,  if   not  exactly  few,   were   still   but 
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isoluted  iudividuals,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
inner  association  of  the  disciples  had  began  to  con- 
solidate itself  in  Jerusalem  as  a  Church,  that  they 
also  formed  companies  of  believers  for  themselves, 
beginning  at  Jerusalem  and  extending  over  the 
country;  a  result,  so  far  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts,  of 
the  persecution  which  broke  out  after  the  martyrdom 
of  Stephen,  in  consequence  of  which  believers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  apostles,  withdrew  from  Jerusalem 
and  were  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  regions  of 
Judtea  and  Samaria,  even  to  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and 
Antioch  (viii.  1,  xi.  19).  Those  who  were  scattered 
M'ent  from  place  to  place  preaching  tlie  word  of  the 
gospel  (xiv,  7).  Thus  Philip  came  to  Samaria,  and 
an  association  of  believers  sprang  up  in  that  place, 
as  also  in  other  towns  and  villages  to  which  the 
dispersed  Christians  had  come.  In  certain  places  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  reached 
receptive  minds,  for  we  find  believers  in  Damascus 
for  example  (ix.  10,  25),  (without  having  previously 
heard  anything  of  the  spread  of  the  gospel  to  their 
place),  who  were  called  ol  /juaOrjTaL,  apparently  desig- 
nated by  that  expression  as  a  united  body ;  we  find 
saints  dwelling  in  Lydda  too  (ix.  32);  and  in  the 
neighbouring  district  of  Saron,  people  who  "  turned 
to  the  Lord"  (ix.  35).  From  Joppa,  which  lies  on 
the  borders  of  that  region,  the  "  disciples  "  who  dwelt 
there  sent  two  delegates  to  Peter  at  Lydda,  to  invite 
him  to  pay  them  a  visit  (ix.  38).  Finally,  the 
Churches  in  all  Judsea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria  are 
spoken  of  collectively  (ix.  31);  and  Paul  also,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  mentions  Christian  Churches 
in  Judcea,  using  the  plural  number,  with  evident 
reference  to  a  time  soon  after  his  conversion  (Gal.  i. 
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22  :  ai  eKKkijcrlat  t?}?  ^lovhaia^  at  ev  XpLcrrm  ;  comp. 
1  Thess.  ii.  14:  al  eKKXTjalai  rod  6eov  at  ovaat  ev  t?; 
'lovSaia  ev  Xptcrro)  ^Irjaov). 

i'rom  these  accounts  we  may  venture  to  consider 
the  fact  as  proved,  that  during  the  apostolic  time,  in 
all  Palestine  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  countries, 
small  bands  of  believers  arose  by  degrees  among  the 
Jews,  who,  like  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  by  virtue 
of  an  inner  community  of  faith,  love,  and  Christian 
hope,  were  also  joined  together  outwardly,  and  from  the 
formless,  fluctuating  condition  of  accidental  external 
association  progressed  all  the  more  easily  to  the  stage 
of  firm  Church-constitution  and  consociation,  since 
they  had  a  model  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  which 
had  been  a  considerable  time  in  existence.  We  may 
even  assume  that  in  the  course  of  the  apostolic  time 
there  was  in  the  end  not  a  single  believer  who  did  not 
belong  to  a  definite  Christian  Church  (Eothe,  ante, 
279),  The  Christians  formed  Churches  complete  in 
themselves ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Churches  could  not  have 
existed  for  long  without  a  definite  organization  and 
regular  officers,  especially  not  without  elders  for  their 
administration  and  guidance,  though  the  Acts  them- 
selves give  no  express  confirmation  of  this.  These 
were,  however,  only  individual  Christian  Churches, 
independent  associations  of  believers.  We  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  Christian  Church  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  as  a  united  whole  complete  in 
itself,  and  embracing  all  the  single  communities. 
The  question  arises.  Did  the  Jewish  Christian 
Churches  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
exist  only  as  separate  communities  (independently), 
each  for  itself  ?     Or  were  they  already  at  this  time 
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compacted  into  a  union  of  such  a  nature  as  by  virtue 
of  a  definite  form  to  be  organically  knit  together  ? 
Itothe  (p.  278,  etc.)  answers  this  question  in  the 
negative, — proceeding  from  the  universal  law  of  organic 
development,  according  to  which  it  resolves  itself 
into  a  series  of  several  stages,  which  certainly  form  a 
connected  whole,  but  yet  assume  definite  and  indi- 
vidual forms  with  respect  to  one  another.  But  these 
distinctive  stages  of  development  are  the  growth  of 
separate  Christian  Churches  and  the  formation  of  a 
bond  uniting  them  into  one.  The  two  processes,  he 
maintains,  must  be  separate  from  each  other  in  time. 
As  long  as  the  union  of  believers  into  Churches  was 
still  in  progress,  and  the  form  of  Church- constitution 
had  yet  to  be  established,  so  long  was  it  impossible 
for  the  activity  of  Christian  impulse  in  the  way  of 
union,  to  be  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  wider 
consociation  embracing  all  individual  communities. 
The  result  of  his  investigation  of  this  subject  is  the 
twofold  position :  first,  the  necessity  for  an  external 
union  of  all  Christian  Churches  asserted  itself  more 
and  more  strongly,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
conception  of  such  a  union  became  clearer ;  there 
appeared  even  some  preliminary  surrogates  of  an 
ecclesiastical  bond  as  preorganisms  of  future  forms  ; 
second,  negatively,  a  definite  organized  ecclesiastical 
union  of  individual  communities,  consequently  a 
Christian  Church  as  an  external  unity,  did  not  yet  in 
reality  exist  within  the  apostolic  period  (Eothe,  p. 
281,  etc.,  301,  etc.,  310).  Eothe  therefore  looks  on 
the  apostolic  guidance  and  the  institution  of  apostolic 
delegates  {a-vvepyoi),  such  as  Timotheus,  Titus,  etc.,  as 
a  mere  substitute  for  the  ecclesiastical  bond  of  the 
whole,  but  bj  no  means  as  itself  that  bond,  especially 
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as  the  connecting  relation  effected  by  tlie  apostles 
was  quite  formless  and  accidental,  being  personal  and 
transitory  throughout. 

The  credit  of  making  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  conceptions,  community  and  Church,  constitution 
of  the  community  and  constitution  of  the  Church, 
belongs  to  Eothe,  who  has  by  that  means  advanced 
our  insight  into  Church  history.  But  with  regard  to 
his  former  statement,  we  must  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  law  of  development  there  asserted.  Laws  have 
frequently  been  set  forth  as  universal,  on  the  basis  of 
imperfect  induction  and  insufficient  observation  of 
details,  the  aj^plication  of  which  must  be  misleading ; 
and  it  appears,  in  fact,  that  the  able  scholar  has  here 
one-sidedly  directed  his  attention  to  one  of  the  two 
aspects  of  development  contained  in  this  law,  namely, 
the  diversity  which  reveals  itself  in  successive  dis- 
tinctions, as  opposed  to  unity.  Experience  at  least 
shows  that  in  reality  the  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment are  Ijy  no  means  always  distinct  from  one 
another  in  time.  Eather  does  it  frequently  happen 
that  history,  while  apparently  occupied  v/ith  a  sub- 
ordinate task,  works  in  silence  towards  a  higher  aim. 
But  let  us  leave  the  region  of  universal  conceptions 
for  the  field  of  actual  history,  in  order  to  see  what 
appears  in  the  New  Testament  regarding  the  actual 
union  of  Christian,  especially  JeM'ish  Christian  com- 
munities. Scarcely  was  the  first  community  outside 
Jerusalem  established,  that  is,  in  Samaria, — while  the 
little  band  of  new  converts  could  not  yet  be  regarded 
as  an  actually  organized  community, — when  already 
the  apostles  took  steps  regarding  them :  "  Now,  when 
the  apostles  which  were  at  Jerusalem  heard  that 
Samaria   had   received   the  word  of  God,  they  sent 
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imto  them  Peter  and  John  :  who,  when  they  were 
come  clown,  prayed  for  them,  that  they  might  receive 
the  Holy  G  host.  Then  laid  they  their  hands  on  them, 
and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  apostles, 
when  they  had  testified  and  preached  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  returned  to  Jerusalem  "  (Acts  viii.  14,  etc., 
17,  25).  What  does  this  mean?  Was  the  object 
of  the  sending  of  the  two  apostles  merely  the  advance- 
ment of  the  new  converts  as  individuals,  or  was  it, 
at  the  same  time,  the  completion  of  that  which  in 
Samaria  was  still  wanting  to  the  settlement  of  a 
Christian  Church  ?  The  communication  of  the  Spirit 
by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  seems  to  favour 
the  former  view.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the 
reasons  for  this  journey  of  the  apostles  no  indication 
that  they  were  moved  to  their  decision  by  the  know- 
ledge of  a  want  in  the  new  converts ;  for  they  only 
hear  that  Samaria  has  received  the  word  of  God  (but 
not  that  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans  is  still 
incomplete),  and  at  once  send  forth  two  from  their 
midst.  These  latter  also  hold  it  to  be  a  principal 
object  of  their  mission  to  "  testify  and  preach  the  word 
of  the  Lord  "  (ver.  25)  among  the  believers  in  Samaria. 
We  must  now  recollect,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
"doctrine"  of  the  apostles  (comp.  ii,  42)  was  the 
spiritual  centre  of  the  community  of  believers  among 
themselves  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  consider 
that  the  apostles,  by  the  fact  of  sending  two  of  their 
number,  show  that  they  wish  to  stand  in  as  close 
relation  to  the  foreign  Christian  Churches  as  to  the 
Church  in  Jerusalem,  while  the  result  proved  that 
they  were  actually  "  the  rcjJresentatives  of  Christian 
life  to  all  Christian  Churches,  and  therefore  the  final 
and    absolute    authority    in    all    religious    matters " 
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(Kothe,    303  ;     Baumgarten,    Apostelgcschichte,    i.    p. 
170,  etc.). 

We  hear  afterwards,  at  a  time  when  the  Churches 
had  rest  in  Judtea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  when  they 
increased  outwardly,  were  edified  internally,  and 
advanced  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  Peter  travelled 
about  among  them  all  (Siep'^ofiei^ov  Sia  irdvroov),  on 
which  occasion  he  came  to  Lydda  and  Joppa  in 
particular,  and  thence  to  Csesarea  (ix.  31,  etc.). 
Neander  makes  use  of  a  modern  expression  when  he 
calls  this  a  tour  of  inspection  (PJianz.  i.  117),  but  it  is 
one  which  falls  little  short  of  the  meaning.  We  must 
not,  however,  limit  the  object  of  this  journey  to  a 
mere  inspection  and  examination  into  the  state  of 
things,  but  must  regard  it  as  a  mission  in  which  the 
apostle  confirms  the  disciples  in  knowledge  and  in 
faith,  promotes  their  brotherly  fellowship  with  one 
another  and  with  all  other  Churches,  probably  helping 
them  also  with  his  advice  and  assistance  in  matters 
of  external  association  (comp.  Hess,  Gcschichte  unci 
Scliriften  der  Ajwst.  i.  p.  237,  etc.).  From  the  facts 
already  mentioned,  it  follows  that  the  apostles,  while 
they  had  their  fixed  residence  in  Jerusalem,  by  no 
means  limited  their  activity  to  the  mother  Church, 
but  as  soon  as  foreign  Christian  communities  arose, 
interested  themselves  in  them  as  much  as  in  believers 
in  Jerusalem.  They  exercised  supervision  over  all,  in 
order  to  advance  their  spiritual  life, in  different  direc- 
tions. They  formed  their  living  centre,  not  that  one 
Church  was  entrusted  to  one,  another  to  another,  but 
that  the  apostles  collectively  exercised  authority  over 
all.  The  latter  circumstance  appears  plainly  from 
viii.  14,  and  accordingly  ix.  32  must  be  understood 
in  the  same  sense.     The  very  fact  that  all  companies 
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of  Christians  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  proceeded  as  Churches  from  Jerusalem  the 
seat  of  the  first  Church,  and  that  therefore  the  other 
Churches  were  daughters,  so  to  speak,  colonies  of  the 
primitive  Church,  not  only  involved  a  certain  depend- 
ence of  these  latter  on  the  mother  Church,  but  also 
gave  rise  to  a  reciprocal  union  of  individual  Churches 
among  themselves,  which  was  not  indeed  established 
ly  a  fundamental  law,  nor  literally  expressed,  nor 
formally  instituted,  but  which  yet  existed  as  an  actual 
bond  in  real  life.  Finally,  let  us  draw  attention  to 
a  passage  which  Eothe  has  justly  emphasized,  namely, 
ix.  31  :  'H  fiev  ovv  eKKXrjaia  Kud'  6\7]<?  TTj'i^IovSaLaq 
Kal  PaA.tXata9  Kal  ^afiapeia<i  el^ev  elpi]vriv.  The 
various  Christian  communities  of  the  three  districts 
of  Palestine  are  here  described  as  a  whole  by  r) 
eKK\rj(ria  in  the  singular,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
correct  reading,  and  attested  by  the  four  oldest  uncial 
manuscripts  and  most  Oriental  translations  besides 
the  Vulgate,  and  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  to 
the  reading  which  has  the  plural  at  .  .  .  eKKkr^alaL. 
The  passage  proves  at  least  this,  that  the  historian 
regards  the  many  individual  Christian  communities 
as  belonging  together,  as  an  actual  unity ;  but  here, 
with  Eothe,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  concep- 
tion of  the  author  and  the  reality :  "  for  it  does  not 
follow,  from  our  putting  together  the  individual 
Christian  communities  in  idea  as  a  united  Cliurch, 
that  they  were  already  joined  in  actuality,  forming  a 
Church."  We  must  in  the  main  adhere  to  that  union 
of  separate  communities  among  themselves  which 
was  conditioned  by  the  importance  of  the  mother 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  primarily  by  the  leading 
position  of  the  apostles.     Eothe,  as  we  have  already 
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said,  considers  the  latter  relation  as  a  mere  surrogate, 
but  not  as  an  actual  bond  of  union  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  relation  was,  in  the  first  place, 
informal  and  accidental ;  in  the  second  place,  purely- 
personal  and  transitory.  The  relation,  however, 
cannot  be  pronounced  accidental  simply  for  tlie 
reason  that  it  arose  spontaneously  and  without  calcula- 
tion. Eothe  himself  concedes  that  it  originated  purely 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, and  was  therefore  not  accidental  or  arbitrary, 
but  the  result  of  an  inner  necessity.  The  relation  was 
certainly  informal  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  regulated 
by  laws  nor  fixed  by  rule,  but  -v/as  in  great  measure 
left  to  the  control  of  the  Spirit  and  of  human  freedom. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  union  of  the  com- 
munities into  a  whole,  effected  by  the  apostles  and 
attached  to  their  persons,  is  declared  to  be  precarious 
and  transitory,  we  must  fully  concede  that  the  apostles 
exercised  universal  jurisdiction,  but  not  by  virtue  of 
an  office  existing  independently  of  their  personality, 
expressly  founded  for  the  guidance  of  the  whole  body. 
They  acted,  on  the  contrary,  by  virtue  of  a  personal 
authority  given  to  them  by  the  Lord,  which  was  older 
than  everything  belonging  to  an  external  Christian 
community  that  goes  by  the  name  of  constitution. 
It  is  something,  however,  that  the  apostles  called 
by  Christ,  were  appointed  and  empowered  to  be  the 
foundation  of  His  Church  (Matt.  xvi.  18),  and  that 
there  was  a  Bia/covla  koX  airoaroXr]  and  a  K\i]po<;  t?}<? 
8iaKovia<i  TavTTj^;  (Acts  i.  17,  25),  before  communities 
of  believers  were  in  existence.  The  Church  of  Christ 
has  grown  from  above  downwards ;  it  was  the  Lord 
who  chose  the  apostles,  not  they  who  chose  Him, — He 
ordained  them  (John  xv.  16).     All  other  offices  grew 
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out  of  the  apostolate ;  and  the  primitive  Church  at 
Jerusalem  was  not  only  '  a'  Church,  but '  the'  Church ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  community  at  Jerusalem  originally 
represented  itself  as  the  Church.  We  have  already 
seen  that  in  Jerusalem  functions  were  transferred  to 
the  Seven  which  originally  belonged  to  the  apostles 
themselves.  Afterwards  we  found  the  guidance  and 
management  of  individual  communities  entrusted 
to  elders ;  a  task  which  had  formerly  rested  in 
the  hands  of  the  apostles,  but  had  been  separated 
from  the  apostolic  calling  as  a  result  of  necessity. 
The  general  supremacy  over  the  Churches,  however, 
still  belonged  to  the  apostles,  but  afterwards  became 
an  independent  office,  partly  through  the  appointment 
of  (Tvvep'yoL  ("  delegates  "),  partly  after  the  death  of 
the  apostles,  in  another  way,  by  the  episcopate,  etc. 
Hence  the  apostolic  college  was  the  organ  of  Christian 
communion  established  by  the  Lord  Himself,  and  was 
in  the  beginning  the  only  one.  From  this  one  organ 
were  developed  in  the  course  of  time,  by  degrees, 
according  as  wants  were  felt,  other  comparatively 
independent  organs ;  to  which,  therefore,  func- 
tions were  transferred  which  had  in  the  beginning 
belonged  to  the  apostles,  so  that  after  some  time  the 
whole  existed  with  all  its  individual  parts.^  As  to 
the  common  bond  of  the  Church  in  particular,  we 
must  guard  against  the  error  that  "  united  action  is 
no  substitute  for  united  forms,"  as  Niedner  rightly 
remarks  in  opposition  to  Eothe  {Kirchengcsch.  152, 
note  1).  So  long  as  the  apostles  were  at  the 
head  of  all,  there  was  not,  indeed,  an  actual  union — 
consisting  in  certain  posts  and  offices,  arrangements 

'  Corap.  Lohe,  Aphorismen  ilber  die  neutestament  Amter,  pp.  47  and 
4S  ;  Schaff,  ante,  507,  511. 
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and  forms,  but  yet  a  living  and  personal  one,  not, 
however,  on  that  account  an  unreal  point  of  union  and 
cohesion  for  the  individual  Churches,  to  be  realised 
only  at  a  future  time.  It  was  not  till  later  that 
what  had  hitherto  existed  in  personal  authority  and 
procedure  was  incorporated  in  offices  and  institu- 
tions, and  retained  as  an  actual  bond.  Here,  too, 
the  law  holds  good  that  creative  power  lives  within, 
in  spirit  and  personality,  and  that  the  external  is 
produced  and  built  up  from  within. 

If  we  have  hitherto  turned  our  attention  only 
to  one,  that  is,  the  specifically  Christian  aspect  of 
the  Church  constitution,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
other  aspect.  We  must  abide  by  the  fact  that  the 
Churches  of  believers  among  the  Jews  had  not  as 
societies  a  fully  independent  existence,  but  rather 
rested  upon  the  Jewish  theocratic  association  (comp. 
Eothe,  p.  142,  etc.,  280,  etc.).  Believers  lived  in 
the  bosom  of  the  latter,  and  were  originally,  as  a 
society,  nothing  but  a  limited  company  of  like-minded 
Israelites  among  the  people  of  God,  who  saw  the 
Messiah  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  did  homage  to 
Him.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  were  closely 
united  among  themselves,  they  still  remained,  as 
before,  members  of  the  civil  and  religious  national 
community  of  Israel.  They  were  in  a  certain  sense 
only  a  party,  a  sect  (atpecri?.  Acts  xxiv.  5,  xxviii.  22) 
within  the  national  community  of  Israel,  which  was 
comprehensive  and  tolerant  towards  all  varieties  and 
differences,  and  with  which  they  purposed  remaining 
in  external  and  internal  life-association ;  for  because 
they  were  convinced  that  Israel  was  the  nation  of 
God,  and  its  theocratic  constitution  a  divine  appoint- 
anent,  they  could  not  at    all   entertain   the   idea  of 
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separating  themselves  from  it.  Sucli  a  daring  attempt 
they  would  have  regarded  as  sin  and  apostasy  from 
God.  To  us,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  later  time,  the 
matter  certainly  wears  a  very  different  aspect  than  it 
does  from  the  standpoint  of  the  first  believers.  In  the 
closer  union  of  believers  among  themselves,  and  the 
way  in  which,  with  one  accord,  they  held  together,  v:e 
see  the  peculiarly  Christian  sentiment,  something 
which  possesses  historical  significance,  which  is  new 
and  rich  in  promise, — the  proper  kernel ;  recognizing 
in  their  connection  with  the  Old  Testament  theocracy 
the  shell  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  broken  through 
and  cast  aside.  Their  mutual  connection  with  the 
organs,  forms,  offices,  and  regulations  arising  gradually 
by  inner  development,  according  to  the  measure  of 
need,  we  recognize  as  the  germ  of  the  future  Christian 
Church.  Thus  we  see  the  matter  from  a  distance, 
or  rather  from  a  height,  which  affords  a  free  survey 
of  the  whole  course  of  things.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  Christians  themselves,  looking  at  the  matter 
from  the  immediate  present  and  personal,  regarded 
union  with  the  old  theocracy  as  the  chief  thing, 
as  that  which  was  most  sacred,  permanent,  and 
full  of  germs  to  fructify  in  the  future ;  while  their 
close  relation  to  one  another  was  something  transitory, 
a  preparatory  intermediate  position,  a  means  to  this 
end,  viz.  that  the  whole  nation  of  Israel  should  enter 
into  the  new  theocracy  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  and 
that  thus  the  Church  of  Jesus  should  become  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  (comp.  Acts  i.  G).  The  matter  was 
first  placed  in  a  different  light  by  the  strained  feeling, 
the  ever-increasing  unity  on  the  part  of  the  old 
theocracy  against  the  believers.  This  led,  in  fact,  to 
the  result  that  they  learned  to  consider  the  dissolu- 
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tioii  of  tlieir  union  with  the  theocratic  Church  at  first 
as  possible,  then  as  desirable,  and  finally,  as  necessary. 
By  this  means  their  minds  were  prepared  for  the 
final  appearance  of  the  actual  breach  with  Judaism. 
These  steps  with  respect  to  the  social  position  of  the 
Christian  Church  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  peculiarly  Christian  consciousness,  and 
with  its  victory  over  the  Jewish  element  in  Christian 
piety.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  special  refer- 
ence to  the  process  of  development  here  described, 
if  it  be  granted  that  it  is  in  reality  addressed  to 
Palestinian  Jewish  Christians.  It  gives  us  a  glance 
into  a  crisis.  The  readers  are  conscious  of  belonging 
to  the  nation  of  Israel  and  to  the  Old  Testament 
theocracy,  but  nevertheless  wish  to  be  Christians. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  stand  in  danger  of 
falling  away  from  Christianity,  of  deserting  Christ 
Himself,  and  of  apostatizing  to  Judaism.  The 
author  warns  them  against  this  danger,  and  puts 
before  them,  on  that  account,  the  elevated  nature  of 
the  new  covenant  in  comparison  with  the  old  and 
the  infinite  pre-eminence  of  the  person  of  Christ. 


CHAPTEE    II. 

THE  GENTILE  CHRISTIANS  AND  THE  MIXED  CHUKCIIES. 

The  heading  of  this  chapter  may  give  rise  to  objec- 
tions against  the  idea  apparently  suggested,  that  there 
were  purely  Gentile  Christian  Churches  existing  as  a 
separate  group  at  this  period,  in  opposition  to  purely 
Jewish  Christian  Churches.  We  learn  rather  from 
the   orimnal    document    that    in    the  countries   out- 
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side  Palestine,  as  a  rule,  mixed  Churches  alone  had 
been  formed,  so  that  Christian  societies  consisting 
exclusively  of  converted  heathens  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  exceptional  in  early  times.  They  were  a 
mixture  of  various  ingredients,  mostly,  however,  with 
a  preponderance  of  the  Gentile  Christian  element ; 
while  in  Palestine  itself,  and  in  some  of  the  neigli- 
bouring  districts,  we  must  regard  purely  Jewish 
Christian  Churches  as  the  rule.  Moreover,  in  order 
to  commence  with  the  first  beginnings  and  smallest 
germs  of  Gentile  Christianity,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  for  this  was  the  mother  Church, 
not  only  of  Jewish  Christianity,  but  of  all  Christendom. 
The  law  of  continuity  and  of  gradual  development 
which  governs  the  history  of  man  and  in  general  all 
being,  implies  that  for  everything  new,  independent, 
and  important  which  occurs  in  history,  the  way  must 
be  paved  and  prepared  in  the  sphere  of  that  which 
exists.  It  is  always  the  greatest  in  history  which  is 
prepared  in  the  most  silent  and  least  apparent  way. 
This  law  also  governed  the  growth  of  the  Gentile 
Church.  The  more  strange  and  even  objectionable 
as  was  the  incorporation  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Jews,  the  more  gentle  and  gradual  was 
the  course  in  which  by  various  significant  and  pre- 
paratory steps  God  paved  the  way  for  the  appearance 
and  life-work  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  In  the 
first  five  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  far 
as  circumstances  and  events  themselves  are  concerned, 
we  see  nothing  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  Jewish 
Christendom.  The  Church  at  Jerusalem  appears  to 
have  consisted  exclusively  of  converted  Jews,  perhaps 
also  of  a  few  proselytes  who  had  been  baptized ;  no 
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event  leads  us  a  step  farther  than  this.  The  subse- 
quent chapters  (vi.-xii.),  on  the  other  hand,  after  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  proper  Pauline  portion  of  tlie 
book  begins,  relate  one  fact  after  the  other,  which  we 
must  characterize  as  preliminary  steps, — a  prepara- 
tory working  towards  the  aim  of  raising  the  Church 
of  Christ  above  and  beyond  its  original  limitation  to 
the  Hebrews.  Then  follows  the  remarkable  "  period 
of  transition,"  as  Baumgarten  calls  it.  The  care 
with  which  Luke  has  preserved  and  narrated  all  the 
small  beginnings  and  preparations  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  shows  that  he  himself 
was  conscious  of  this  pragmatic  connection  of  events 
(comp,  Lekebusch,  Com^josiiion  der  Apostclgeschichte, 
p.  215,  etc.). 

The  individual  facts  to  which  we  refer  are,  first, 
the  presence  of  Hellenists  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ; 
second,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  scattered 
members  of  the  Church,  and  that  not  merely  before 
Jews,  but  also  (a)  before  Samaritans,  (b)  before 
proselytes,  (c)  before  Gentiles ;  third,  the  conversion 
of  Cornelius  by  the  Apostle  Peter  himself. 

First.  The  Acts  relate  that  at  a  time  when  the 
number  of  the  disciples  increased  rapidly,  "  there  arose 
a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hcbrcius, 
because  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily 
ministration "  (vi.  1).  This  is  the  first  difference 
within  the  early  Church  mentioned  by  the  Acts,  and 
it  sharpened  into  antagonism  between  the  Palestinian 
and  foreign  members.  Both  classes  were  Jews  by 
nationality.  The  only  difference  between  them  was 
that  the  native  aboriginal  Jews  who  used  the  Aramaean 
dialect,  preserved  the  Jewish  characteristics  more 
purely  and    strictly,    owing   to   their   education  and 
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habits,  while  the  others,  either  because  they  had 
formerly  resided  in  other  countries  or  were  descended  - 
from  foreign  Jews,  as  a  result  of  education  and  habit 
and  of  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  had  assumed 
Hellenic  modes  of  life,  and  readily  mixed  the  foreign 
with  the  Jewish  element,  and  were  besides  freer  from 
national  prejudices  and  Jewish  narrowness.  Now 
it  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  on  the  part  of 
Baur  that  the  strained  relations  between  native  and 
Hellenistic  Jewish  Christians,  the  7077yo-/x.o9  twv 
' EWrjviarcov  tt/jo?  tov<?  'E/Spaiov?,  might  have  had  its 
origin  not  solely  in  the  unequal  treatment  of  the 
Hellenistic  poor,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a  difference 
of  their  respective  modes  of  thought  {Pcmlus,  2  Aufl.  i. 
p.  48).  This,  at  least,  is  favoured  by  the  personality 
of  one  of  the  seven  men  appointed  on  this  occasion, 
viz.  Stephen,  who  by  virtue  of  his  probable  Hellenistic 
descent  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the 
Hellenistic  tendency.  This  man  appears,  from  the 
accusations  made  against  him  (vi.  11),  and  from  his 
discourse  (chap,  vii.),  to  have  distinguished  himself 
by  rising  above  the  externality  of  the  Levitical 
service,  and  by  perceiving  that  it  must  yield  to  the 
worship  in  spirit  which  Christianity  represents.  In 
so  far  Baur  {De  orationis  hahitce  a  StejyJiano  consilio, 
1829)  has  with  justice  characterized  Stephen  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  which  he  is 
followed  by  Neander.  He  held  this  position  not 
merely  by  virtue  of  the  inner  relation  between  his 
tendency  and  that  which  Paul  afterwards  assumed, 
but  also  because  the  passionate  enmity  of  the 
people  of  Israel  against  the  gospel,  exhibited  in  the 
matter  of  Stephen,  was  the  cause  of  the  preaching 
of  the  truth  being  now  gradually   extended  to  the 

VOL.  I.  H 
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lieatheii.  Moreover,  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  and 
the  simultaneous  outbreak  of  the  persecution  which 
was  to  destroy  the  Christian  Church,  must  on  the 
contrary  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  further  spread 
of  the  gospel,  and  resulted  in  turning  the  course  of 
Christianity  into  the  new  path  that  had  been  opened 
up.  This  thought  is  already  contained  in  the  words 
of  Augustine,  "  Si  Sandus  Stephanus  sic  non  orasset, 
ccdcsia  Faulum  non  hahcrd  "  (Sermo  i.  et  iv.  in  fest. 
St.  Stephani). 

That  the  presence  of  Hellenists,  with  their  peculiarly 
free,  large-minded  tendencies,  in  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem, was  favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  faith  among 
the  Gentiles,  appears — 

Secondly,  from  subsequent  events.  On  account  of 
the  persecution  of  which  Stephen  was  the  cause  and 
the  first  sacrifice,  the  believers  fled  from  Jerusalem. 
In  their  dispersion  they  preached  the  word ;  for  the 
most  part,  indeed,  only  to  the  Jews,  but  dispersed 
Hellenists  carried  the  gospel  beyond  the  limits  of 
Judaism  proper,  and  preached  it  with  success  before 
Samaritans,  proselytes,  and  even  Gentiles. 

{a)  It  was  undoubtedly  not  the  Apostle  Peter,  but 
Philip,  one  of  the  Seven  (probably  himself  a  Hellenist ; 
comp.  Sieffert,  ThcoL  Real-EncyU.  xi.,  2  Aufl.  61G), 
who  came  to  Samaria  and  there  preached  Christ, 
so  that  many  believed  and  were  baptized  (viii.  5, 
etc.).-^  The  Samaritans,  indeed,  possessed  the  Mosaic 
law  and    rested   in    Judaism,    were   worshippers    of 

^  Lohe,  in  the  Aphorisms,  p.  32,  rightly  remarks  with  respect  to 
Acts  viii.  5,  25  :  "Thus  the  first  believers  from  among  the  Jews, 
together  with  the  apostles,  had  no  horror  of  the  Samaritans  as  they 
had  of  the  Gentiles,  but  were  entirely  distinct  from  other  Jews  in 
this  respect.  He  who  had  related  so  fondly  the  story  of  the  merciful 
and  grateful  Samaritan  during  His  sacred  life,  may  have  early  over- 
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Jehovah  and  practised  circumcision,  but  they  recog- 
nised no  book  of  the  Old  Testament  as  sacred  except 
the  Pentateuch.  The  sanctuary  of  the  Samaritans 
on  Mount  Gerizim  formed  the  chief  offence  to  the 
Jews.  The  temple  at  that  place  had  indeed  already 
been  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus  125  years  before 
Christ.  But  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  for  the 
Samaritans  of  that  day  the  sacred  place  of  the  worship 
of  God,  and  is  still  considered  so  by  their  posterity. 
The  Jews  felt  this  to  be  presumptuous  rivalry  with 
their  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which,  as  they  alleged,  was 
the  only  lawful  one.  In  addition  to  this  they  were 
a  mixed  race,  and  were  regarded  by  the  strict  Jews 
as  unclean,  and  not  much  better  than  the  heathen,  in 
which  respect  the  Jews  were  not  so  far  wrong.  It  is 
at  least  a  fact  that  the  Samaritans  at  various  times, 
yielding  to  the  political  situation,  denied  their  rela- 
tionship with  the  Jews,  and  gave  themselves  out  as 
Sidonians  and  such  like  (see  Art.  "  Samaritaner  "  by 
Kautzsch  in  Eiehm's  Handworterhuch  des  biblischen 
Altcrtums,  1884,  p.  1347  ff.)-  It  is  just  when  we 
take  into  account  the  well-known  disposition  of  the 
Jews  towards  the  Samaritans,  that  the  preaching  of 
Philip  in  Samaria,  together  with  its  result,  appears  as 
a  decisive  and  important  advance  in  the  cause  of 
Christ. 

(h)  The  same  Philip  became  by  special  guidance 
the  instrument  for  the  conversion  of  the  first  proselyte, 
in  the  person  of  the  chamberlain  of  Ethiopia  (viii. 
26).  An  angel  of  the  Lord  directs  him  to  the  way 
that  goeth    down   from  Jerusalem    unto  Gaza,   and 

come  in  this  matter  the  hearts  of  His  disciples,  and  made  them  like 
His  oivn."  On  the  religious  standpoint  of  the  Samaritans,  see 
Lutterbeck,  ante,  i.  255  tf. 
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when  he  sees  a  traveller  drive  that  way  in  his 
chariot,  the  Spirit  tells  him  to  go  near  and  join 
himself  to  the  chariot.  One  word  leads  to  another. 
Philip  interprets  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  liii.  to  the 
stranger  who  has  just  been  reading  it,  as  fulfilled  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  end  is,  that  at  his  own  expressed 
wish  he  is  baptized.  It  is  true  the  conjecture  has 
been  thrown  out  (recently  by  Baumgarten,  ante,  i. 
1 8  0  ff.)  that  this  high  official  of  Queen  Candace  was 
a  "  proselyte  of  righteousness,"  that  is,  that  he  had 
been  fully  incorporated  into  the  national  Church  of 
Israel  by  circumcision.  But  there  is  not  a  single 
circumstance  to  make  that  assumption  necessary, 
least  of  all  the  sexual  mutilation,  in  face  of  the 
promise  contained  in  Isa.  Ivi.  .3,  etc.,  while  all  the 
features  of  the  narrative  find  their  full  attestation  in 
the  usual  view  that  the  man  was  only  a  proselyte  in 
the  more  extended  sense,  "  a  proselyte  of  the  gate." 
If  we  follow  this  view  as  the  most  probable,  the  Aldloyfr 
6uvov'^o<;  was  indeed  characterized  by  religious  impulse 
and  a  burning  desire  for  knowledge,  a  man  full  of 
reverence  for  the  true  God,  who  had  made  this  journey  in 
order  to  worship  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  sacred  books  of  Israel  and  read 
them  with  zeal,  but  was  nevertheless  uncircumcised, 
a  heathen,  unclean.  Notwithstanding  this,  Philip,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Spirit,  approached  him,  preached 
to  him  Jesus  as  the  "  Servant  of  God,"  and  when 
he  proved  himself  a  receptive  hearer,  baptized  him. 
Eusebius,  too,  describes  the  chamberlain  from  Meroi; 
as  the  first  Gentile  convert  to  Christianity  (tt/jwto? 
e|  eOvwv  .  .  .  Twv  re  ava  rrjv  oiKov^evrjv  Tnarwv 
uirap'^r]  'yevofjuevo'i,  K.  Gcsch.  ii,  1,  §  13). 

(c)  The  last  step  was  not  so  very  great.     While 
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the  majority  of  the  Christians  sccattered  by  the  perse- 
cution, however  far  they  might  penetrate  into  the 
distant  country,  preached  the  word  of  Christ  exchi- 
sively  to  the  Jews,  there  were  yet  among  them 
certain  men  out  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  consequently 
converted  Hellenists,  who  in  Antioch,  whither  they 
had  come,  spoke  also  with  Hellenes  (heathen), 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Acts  xi.  20). 
The  most  important  critics,  as  Usher,  Bengel,  Gries- 
bach,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf,  justly  agree  that 
we  must  here  read  "EX\.7]va<;,  and  not  follow  the  usual 
reading  'EXKrivLard<;,  which  is,  notwithstanding, 
attested  by  the  majority  of  manuscripts.  The 
reading  "EWrjva^  is  undoubtedly  correct,  as  may  be 
seen  from  decided  internal  reasons,  "E\\r]ve<;  and 
not  ' EXkTjvcarai  forming  the  proper  antithesis  to 
^lovSaioi  in  ver.  19.  It  can  only  refer  to  uncircum- 
cised  heathen.  It  is  possible  that  many  of  these 
were  already  "  proselytes  of  the  gate,"  but  this  was  a 
relation  which  was  perfect] y  free.  There  may,  with 
equal  probability,  have  been  some  among  them  who 
had  never  yet  entered  a  synagogue.  If  the  gospel 
were  preached  to  such  as  these,  the  last  step  had 
already  been  taken,  and  the  word  of  Christ  had  come 
to  the  heathen.  In  this  matter  the  chronological 
question  has  some  weight,  Did  this  preaching  of 
Christ  before  Greeks,  i.e.  uncircumcised  persons  in 
Antioch,  take  place  sooner  or  later  than  the  conver- 
sion of  Cornelius  by  the  Apostle  Peter  ?  The  Acts 
narrate  the  latter  before  the  former.  The  history  of 
Cornelius  fills  the  tenth  chapter,  and  the  account  of 
the  preaching  to  the  heathen  at  Antioch  follows  only 
in  xi.  20,  after  Peter's  justification  of  his  conduct 
with  respect  to  Cornelius  had  already  been  narrated. 
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following  the  precedent  of  the  Acts,  the  older 
expositors  of  apostolic  history,  most  recently  Lange 
{K.  Geschichte,  ii.  143),  make  the  preaching  to  the 
heathen  by  Hellenists  follow  the  conversion  of  Cor- 
nelius, as  conditioned  and  facilitated  by  it.  But  if 
we  look  at  the  matter  with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  and 
examine  the  inner  connection  of  events,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  summary  account  contained  in  xi. 
19,  etc.,  is  immediately  connected  with  viii.  4,  comp.  1. 
Both  passages  treat  of  the  dispersion  of  believers  by 
the  persecution  to  which  Stephen  fell  a  victim ; 
both  indeed  testifying  to  missionary  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  dispersed  Christians.  Since  Gieseler 
(liber  Nazardcr  %nd  Ehioniten,  in  Stiiudlin's  and 
Tzschirner's  Arch,  fur  Kirchcngcscli.  iv.  2,  310)  first 
drew  attention  to  this,  he  has  been  followed  by  Baur 
(Progr.  ilbcr  Stcpli.  p.  30),  Schneckenburger  [Zioeck 
der  A'postdgeschichte,  17  u.  f.),  Wieseler  {ante,  146), 
and  others.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  assume  as  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  that  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  by  Hellenists  to  the  uncircumcised  in  Antioch 
took  place  before  the  meeting  with  Cornelius,  and, 
indeed,  not  very  long  after  the  death  of  Stephen, 
although  the  author  of  the  Acts  does  not  narrate  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  in  Antioch  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  that  event. 

The  preaching  of  Christ  in  Samaria,  both  to 
proselytes  of  the  gate  and  finally  to  Gentiles,  was 
carried  out  in  all  places  by  Hellenists.  These  three 
facts  belong  together ;  they  form  a  continuous 
ascending  series.  The  Samaritans  were  allied  to 
the  Jews  in  religion  by  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  by 
their  reverence  for  the  books  of  Moses  and  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  by  circumcision,  while  as  a  mixed 
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nation  they  had  Jewish  national  feeling  against 
them.  Proselytes,  such  as  the  Ethiopian  courtier, 
were  in  close  relation  to  the  Jews  on  account  of 
their  leaning  to  the  Israelitish  religion,  their  partici- 
pation in  the  Jewish  service,  their  love  to  the  sacred 
books.  All  this,  however,  was  entirely  a  matter  of 
pure  inclination  and  conviction,  not  fixed  by  any 
sense  of  obligation.  Finally,  such  heathen  as  could 
not  even  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  outer  circle  of 
proselytes,  which,  moreover,  was  a  fluctuating  one,  were 
complete  strangers  to  the  Jews,  unclean, — dfiaprcoXol 
i^  eOvSiv,  as  Paul  himself  calls  them  (Gal.  ii.  15). 
But  now,  under  the  divine  guidance,  one  step  after 
another  had  been  taken  towards  carrying  the  gospel 
out  of  the  region  of  purely  orthodox  Judaism,  through 
many  border  lands,  as  it  were,  into  the  country  proper 
of  heathenism.  The  instruments  of  God  were  in  this 
case  Hellenists,  i.e.  Jews  who  by  place  of  residence, 
language,  and  education,  stood  nearer  to  the  heathen, 
and  were  therefore,  as  Baur  justly  says,  called  to 
be  "  mediators  between  Judaism  and  heathenism." 
Schrader,  indeed  (Paulus,  v.  536,  zu  Ap.  GescJi.  xi. 
20),  finds  it  scarcely  credible  that  Cyprian  and 
Cyrenian  Jewish  Christians  should  have  been  the 
first  who  preached  the  gospel  to  the  heathen ;  he 
thinks  this  assumption  inconsistent  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  Paul  and  the  originality  of  his  spirit. 
But  we  might  contend  with  equal  justice  that  the 
originality  of  the  reformers  is  not  compatible  with 
the  fact  that  isolated  forerunners  of  the  reformation 
existed  even  some  centuries  before  them. 

Till  that  time  only  Hellenistic  members  of  the 
Church  had  preached  the  gospel  to  others  besides 
Hebrews.     But  now,  thirdly,  one  of  the  apostles  of 
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the  Hebrews,  no  less  a  one,  indeed,  than  Peter  him- 
self, was  also  destined  to  become  the  instrument  of 
the  conversion  of  a  heathen,  of  one  who  was  certainly 
already  a  proselyte.  This  circumstance  is  narrated 
with  great  fulness  in  the  Acts,  chap.  x.  The  Roman 
centurion  Cornelius,  at  Ceesarea,  the  Eoman  head- 
quarters, and  the  second  city  in  the  land,  in  a  vision 
which  he  had,  is  commanded  by  an  angel  to  send  to 
Peter.  While  his  messengers  are  on  the  way  to 
Joppa,  Peter  has  a  vision  in  that  place,  in  which 
clean  and  unclean  animals  are  put  before  him,  with 
the  words,  "  Kill  and  eat ! "  and  with  the  final 
warning,  "  What  God  hath  cleansed,  call  not  thou 
common."  Peter  is  still  lost  in  thought  as  to  the 
meaning  and  object  of  this  vision,  when  the  Spirit 
tells  him,  "  Three  men  seek  thee,  go  with  them ! " 
The  delegates  from  Ceesarea  are  actually  there.  Peter 
journeys  with  them,  enters  the  house  of  Cornelius, 
and  after  the  latter  has  told  him  of  his  vision,  speaks 
of  salvation  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  During  the 
discourse  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  upon  the  hearers, 
and  as  a  consequence,  Peter  commands  them 
to  be  baptized.  From  all  this  we  see  that  the 
apostle,  contrary  to  his  personal  inclination,  was  led 
by  a  higher  power  and  impelled  to  take  a  step  that 
was  at  variance  with  his  former  conviction  and  mood, 
viz.  to  go  into  the  house  of  a  Gentile  who,  though  he 
knew  and  w^orshipped  the  true  God  (x.  2,  35),  was 
yet  uncircumcised  and  unclean,  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  him,  and  to  initiate  him  by  baptism  into  the 
Church  of  God.  But  the  unusual  occurrences,  the 
numerous  visions  and  divine  words,  finally  the  com- 
munication of  the  Spirit  to  the  heathen  listeners,  had 
the  appearance  of  direct  indications  of  God,  of  loud 
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voices  saying,  "  God  wills  it ! "  They  moved  the 
apostle  to  the  course  he  took,  and  served  him  after- 
wards as  a  justification  against  those  Jewish  Christians 
at  Jerusalem  who  were  indignant  at  what  had 
occurred  (xi.  2,  18).  Thus,  by  a  series  of  divine 
revelations,  the  title  of  the  heathen  to  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ  was  revealed  to  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  in  the  person  of  Cornelius  and  his  household.^ 
After  these  preparatory  events  a  new  period  of  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  began  with 
the  labours  of  Pcnd,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been 
converted  and  called  by  God  to  be  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  by  virtue  of  his  origin  in  Tarsus  was 
likewise  a  Hellenist.  The  Church  at  Antioch 
was  already  considerably  strengthened  when  Bar- 
nabas, who  had  been  sent  there  from  Jerusalem, 
sought  out  Paul,  then  living  in  his  native  city,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Antioch  (xi.  25,  comp.  vv.  21, 
24,  26;  Wieseler,  S.  147  f.).  From  that  time, 
during  the  space  of  twenty-five  years,  Paul  continued 
in  the  closest  connection  with  this  Church.      It  was 

^  The  narrative  of  the  Acts  respecting  the  succession  of  events 
relating  to  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  has  given  rise  to  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion.  Baur  {Paulu8,  2  Aufl.  i.  90  If.)  declares  it  to  be  "  a 
free  composition,"  i.e.  fabricated  ;  Zeller,  who  follows  him,  holds  the 
essential  contents  of  the  narrative  to  be  unhistorical, — he  even  judges 
that  they  are  "from  beginning  to  end  absolutely  improbable  and 
inconceivable"  {Ajh  Gesch.  1854,  S.  179-190,330);  Overbeck (A'M?-zf' 
Erkldrung,  S.  150 f.)  pronounces  the  narrative  to  be  "absolutely 
unworthy  of  credit ;"  and  Ritschl  {altkath.  Kirche,  1  Aufl.  S.  123) 
doubts  the  credibility  of  the  narrative,  so  far  as  it  goes  to  prove  the 
privilege  of  heathen  conversion  in  the  case  of  Cornelius.  But  even 
the  psychological  explanations  and  pragmatic  suggestions  which 
would  give  a  character  as  natural  as  possible  to  the  narrative  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  its  historicity  (for  example,  Neander,  Pflanzunri, 
i.  115  ff. ;  Koch,  Petri  Theolor/ia,  S.  96  ff.),  do  injury  to  the  account, 
and  fail  to  attain  their  object. 
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chiefly  through  his  instrumentahty  that  Antioch, 
which  was  at  that  time  not  only  the  capital  of  Syria, 
but  also  the  third  largest  city  of  the  Eoman  Empire, 
became  the  starting-point  of  the  heathen  mission  and 
the  mother  Church  of  all  Gentile  Christians.  The 
epoch-making  importance  of  Antioch  for  the  Church 
of  Christ  already  appears  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  name  of  Christian  was  first  used  in  this  city  (see 
infra,  pp.  126,  etc.). 

The  opening  out  of  the  Gentile  mission  from 
Antioch  had  a  solemn  beginning.  During  a  devo- 
tional service,  accompanied  by  fasting,  the  Holy 
Ghost  commanded  through  one  of  the  prophets,  of 
whom  several  belonged  to  the  Church,  that  Barnabas 
and  Saul  should  be  separated  for  a  special  work  (the 
mission).  This  was  done.  They  were  dedicated  and 
sent  forth  to  this  service  with  fasting,  prayer,  and 
the  imposition  of  hands  (xiii.  2,  etc.).  Humanly 
considered,  they  were  sent  forth  by  the  Church ;  the 
Church  at  Antioch  was  a  mission-church.  The  two 
messengers  made  their  first  missionary  journey  to 
Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia,  where 
they  regularly  spoke  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  (xiii. 
5,  14,  xiv.  1),  but  also  expounded  the  word  of 
God  to  proselytes  and  Gentiles  (xiii.  7,  43,  48,  xiv. 
15,  etc.). 

We  here  learn  for  the  first  time  tlmt  Paul,  in  the 
course  of  bis  mission,  was  accustomed  to  address 
himself  to  the  Jews  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the 
second  place  to  the  heathen.  This  was  his  habit  and 
his  principle,  as  the  Acts  are  careful  to  record 
throughout,  from  the  first  appearance  of  Paul  in  the 
synagogue  at  Damascus  till  he  came  to  Eome  (comp. 
the  complete  proof  furnished  by  Zeller,  ^p.  Gcsch.  pp. 
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308-311).  But  even  this  is  declared  to  be  iinhis- 
torical,  because  unworthy  of  the  Gentile  apostle ;  so 
Baur  {Tubingcr  Zcitsclirift,  1836,  and  Paulus,  2  Auli. 
i.  S.  351  ff.),  followed  by  Schwegler  {NacJiap. 
ZcAtalter,  ii.  88  ff.),  Zeller  {Aix  Gesch.  308-311  ff.), 
and  0 verbeck  (S.  2 0  7  ff.)-  teller,  indeed,  is  sufficiently 
unprejudiced  to  admit,  on  the  basis  of  the  declara- 
tions of  Paul  himself  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans 
(iii.  1  ff.,  ix.  3  f.,  xi.  13  f.),  that  he  did  not  exclude 
the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  from  the  circle  to  which  he 
was  called  as  the  Gentile  apostle  ;  he  even  recognises 
the  probability  that  the  apostle  gladly  availed  himself 
of  the  connecting  link  for  activity  among  the  heathen 
which  the  synagogue  directly  presented.  But  it 
could  not  possibly  be  true  that  Paul  made  it  a 
lyrinciph  and  nde  always  to  address  himself  first  to 
the  Jews,  and  to  the  heathen  only  when  repulsed 
by  the  former,  so  that  the  preaching  to  the  heathen 
was  conditional  on  want  of  success  among  the  Jews. 
The  matter,  however,  does  not  in  reality  stand  as  it 
is  here  conceived.  The  Acts  give  a  different  repre- 
sentation. In  Athens,  for  example,  Paul  "  disputed 
in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews,  and  with  the  devout 
persons,  and  in  the  market  daily  with  them  that  met 
with  him"  (xvii.  17);  that  is,  he  addressed  himself 
from  the  beginning  not  only  to  Jews,  but  also  to 
Gentiles  at  the  same  time.  It  is  asserted,  indeed, 
that  the  latter  circumstance  is  scarcely  noticeable, 
and  that  its  connection  makes  it  of  no  importance 
(Zeller,  310  ;  Overbeck,  375).  But  only  prejudice  can 
lead  to  this  assertion,  since,  from  the  clearness  of  the 
words,  the  appearance  in  the  synagogue  before  Jews 
together  with  proselytes,  and  that  in  the  market- 
place  before   heathen   whom   he   there  met,    appear 
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perfectly  parallel  and  co-ordinate.  jMoreover,  it  is 
expressly  stated  in  xviii.  4  that  in  the  synagogue  at 
Corinth  Paul  met  both  Greeks  and  Jews,  and  gained 
over  persons  of  both  nations  to  the  gospel ;  certainly, 
to  judge  from  the  context,  these  "EXKrjve'i  were 
proselytes  of  the  gate  ;  but  would  Paul  then  set  aside 
those  Hellenes  who  already  possessed  a  mind  and 
understanding  to  comprehend  the  truths  of  the  old 
covenant,  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  to  others 
who  stood  at  a  greater  distance  from  it  ?  Paul 
certainly  referred  sin  and  grace  in  perfectly  like 
measure  and  in  the  same  way  to  Gentiles  as  well 
as  Jews ;  but  as  to  the  economy  of  salvation  and  the 
execution  of  the  divine  plan  of  redemption  in  time, 
he  has  undeniably  recognized  a  prior  privilege  and  an 
actual  nearer  claim  of  the  people  of  Israel,  not  only 
in  doctrine  (Rom.  i.  16,  'lovBalw  .  .  .  irpcbrov;  comp. 
ii.  9  ;  1  Cor.  i.  22,  etc.),  but  he  has  also,  as  a  man 
of  steady  consistency,  made  it  practically  prominent 
in  life  and  conduct.  How  deeply  moved  is  the  heart 
of  the  apostle  when  he  solemnly  protests  that  he  has 
great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  his  heart 
lest  his  people  should  fall  short  of  salvation  in 
Christ !  He  desires,  if  it  were  possible,  to  be 
banished  from  the  blessed  communion  of  Christ  for 
the  sake  of  his  brethren  and  kinsmen  (Rom.  ix.  1, 
etc.).  Even  in  his  mission  to  the  heathen  he  never 
loses  sight  of  his  purpose  to  provoke  his  kinsmen 
according  to  the  flesh  to  emulation  with  the  Gentiles, 
and  to  save  some  of  them  (Rom.  xi.  14).  It  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  consciousness  that  he  is,  in 
the  first  place,  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  when  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  20  he  testifies,  "  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I 
might  gain  the  Jews ;  to  them  that  are  under  the 
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law,  as  under  the  law,  that  I  might  gain  them  that 
are  under  the  law."  These  utterances  are  the 
expression  of  his  inmost  heart.  If  Paul  staked  his 
evangelical  freedom  in  order  to  gain  the  Jews  (tow? 
'lovSatov;,  not  only  a  few  incidentally  and  by  the 
way),  a  steady  principle  must  have  been  his  rule  of 
action.  Who  will  find  fault  with  him  because  his 
heart  beat  so  warmly  and  faithfully  for  his  own 
people,  that  at  all  times  and  places  he  preached  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  Jesus  first  to  his  own 
kinsmen,  as  those  to  whom  the  promise  had  been 
given,  and  would  not  leave  them  until  they  thrust 
liim  out  ?  Who  will  censure  him  if,  when  he  was 
shut  out  from  the  synagogue  in  one  city,  he  turned 
to  the  Jews  in  the  next,  and  refused  to  regard  the 
severance  from  Judaism  that  was  forced  on  him  in 
one  place  as  a  severance  of  his  connection  with  his 
people  ?  He  did  not  on  that  account  neglect  the 
Gentiles,  but  met  with  them  as  numerous  visitors 
in  all  the  synagogues.  Nor  did  he  make  his  mission 
to  the  Gentiles  absolutely  dependent  on  the  reception 
which  the  gospel  had  among  the  Jews,  by  the  fact  of 
turning  exclusively  to  the  Gentiles  only  after  the 
decisive  rejection  of  the  gospel  and  thrusting  out  of 
himself  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xviii.  18, 
xix.  9).' 

Let  us  turn  back  to  the  progress  of  the  Gentile 
mission  of  Paul.  In  his  second  missionary  journey 
with  Silas  he  revisited  the  Churches  which  had  been 
founded   on   the  first  missionary  journey,  and  which, 

1  Comp.  Kling,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1837,  S.  302  flf. ;  Lekebusch,  ante, 
322  ff.  ;  Baunigarten,  ante,  ii.  1,  S.  39-62  ;  Meyer,  Comni.  zur 
Ap.  Gesch.  5  Aufl.  280  ff.  ;  Trip,  Paul  us  nach  der  Ap.  Gesch.  1866, 
S.  228  ff.  ;  Ortel,  Patdtis  in  der  Ap.  Gesch.  1868,  S.  84  ff. 
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like  that  in  Antioch,  must  be  regarded  as  a  mixture 
of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  They  "  confirmed 
the  Churches"  (xv.  41),  and  these  "were  established 
in  the  faith,  and  increased  in  number  daily  "  (xvi.  5). 
The  second  missionary  journey  extended  throughout 
Phrygia  and  Galatia,  from  Troas  across  to  Europe, 
where  Paul  and  his  associates  preached  the  gospel  in 
the  synagogues  in  the  Macedonian  towns  of  Philippi, 
Thessalonica,  and  Berea,  and  founded  Churches  of 
believers.  From  Macedonia,  where  many  believed, 
especially  Jews,  the  apostle  continued  his  course  to 
Greece.  He  preached  in  Athens  on  Mars'  Hill ;  but 
was  specially  successful  in  founding  in  Corinth,  that 
city  of  the  commercial  world,  a  numerous  Church. 
It  was  not  till  after  a  longer  stay  that  the  apostle 
left  this  city  and  travelled  back  to  Antioch  by 
Ephesus  (xviii.  22).  On  a  third  journey,  after 
travelling  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia  (xviii.  23),  he 
stopped  by  the  way  for  three  years  in  Ephesus,  from 
which  he  went  through  Macedonia  to  Hellas  (xx,  1, 
etc.).  The  return  journey  was  also  made  through 
Macedonia.  From  thence  he  travelled  by  Troas  and 
Miletus  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  became  a  prisoner. 
It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  establish  anything  more 
exact  as  to  the  condition  of  the  individual  Churches 
founded  by  Paul,  as  we  have  too  few  certain  data 
for  that  purpose.  To  begin  with  the  neighbourhood 
of  Palestine,  we  infer  unhesitatingly,  from  the  follow- 
ing grounds,  that  the  metropolis  of  the  Gentile 
Christians,  the  Church  at  Antioch,  consisted  mainly 
of  Gentile  Christians:  —  1.  The  nucleus  of  the 
Church  was  already  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
"Hellenes,"  according  to  Acts  xi.  20,  etc.;  2.  It 
was    at   Antioch   itself    that    the   first    propagandist 
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attacks  of  the  Judaists  were  aimed  (Acts  xv.  1),  by 
which  also  a  powerful  reaction  was  stirred  up  on 
behalf  of  the  Christian  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts 
XV.  2,  etc. ;  Gal.  ii.  1,  etc.)  ;  finally,  3.  The  most 
significant  fact  is  that  the  Gentile  mission,  which 
had  ever-increasing  success,  proceeded  from  Antioch. 
If  we  pass  from  Syria  into  Asia  Minor,  following  the 
geographical  as  well  as  the  historical  order,  our 
attention  is  drawn  to  Ephcsus  above  all  other  cities, 
in  so  far  as  this  great  commercial  city  was  even  in 
the  time  of  Paul  the  centre  of  the  mission  for  Asia 
Minor  (Acts  xix.  10),  and  afterwards  remained  the 
mother  Church  for  that  country.  In  Ephesus  Paul 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  synagogue,  after 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  assembling  the  believers 
in  the  school  of  the  rhetorician  Tyrannus,  who  was 
undoubtedly  a  converted  Hellene  (Acts  xix,  9). 
This  very  circumstance  proves  that  the  Gentile 
Christian  element  in  the  Church  had  decided  prepon- 
derance ;  a  fact  which  is  also  presupposed  by  the 
nproar  in  the  matter  of  Artemis,  and  which  can  only 
be  explained  pragmatically  on  the  assumption  that 
worshippers  of  Artemis  had  been  converted  by  the 
agency  of  the  apostle  (Acts  xix.  19,  23,  etc.  ; 
especially  ver.  27).  It  appears  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  that  in  any  case  most  members  of  the 
Christian  churches  in  this  country  had  been  origin- 
ally heathen  (iv.  8,  v.  2,  etc.,  12).  No  passage 
of  the  Epistle  decidedly  shows  that  native  Jews  were 
in  the  Galatian  Churches  (comp.  Hilgenfeld,  Galatcr- 
hrief,  24  ff.).  With  respect  to  the  other  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  it  is  probable,  partly  from  the  missionary 
history  of  Paul  (for  example.  Acts  xiii.,  xiv. — Pisidia 
and  Lycaonia),  partly  from  the  contents  of  the  First 
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Epistle  of  Peter  (which  shows  that  the  Churches  of 
Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  besides  those 
already  mentioned  in  Galatia,  were  Gentile  Christian), 
that  the  nucleus  of  their  Christian  Churches  consisted 
of  Gentiles. 

In  Europe,  Macedonia  was  the  first,  Achaia  or 
Greece  the  second  missionary  province  of  Paul.  With 
respect  to  the  Macedonian  Churches,  it  is  evident 
from  1  Thess.  i.  9  that  that  of  Thessalonica  con- 
sisted principally  of  those  that  had  been  heathen 
(comp.  Neander,  Pfianzung,  i.  306  f.).  The  circum- 
stance that  in  Philippi  there  was  no  synagogue 
within  the  city,  but  only  a  "  proseucha  "  outside  it, 
makes  it  probable  that  there  was  no  considerable 
number  of  Jews  settled  there,  and  that  consequently 
the  Christian  Churches  could  not  number  many 
Jewish  Christians.  So  much  the  more  strongly  were 
the  Jewish  Christians  represented  in  the  church  at 
Berea  (Acts  xvii.  11).  Of  the  Churches  in  Achaia, 
Corinth  is  the  most  important ;  in  Athens,  indeed,  a 
few  Hellenes  were  converted,  while  we  have  no 
similar  statement  respecting  the  Jews  in  that  place ; 
yet  the  Christian  Church  at  Athens  does  not  seem  to 
have  experienced  any  great  increase  and  impulse  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles.  But  Corinth,  the  political 
capital  of  the  province  of  Achaia,  was  also  the 
metropolis  of  Christianity  in  Greece  proper  ;  and  it  is 
a  recognised  fact  that  the  Church  at  this  place  con- 
sisted principally  of  heathen  Christians,  as  is  shown 
not  only  by  Acts  (xviii.  4,  6,  etc.),  but  also  by  the 
two  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  for  example, 

1  Cor.  xii.  2   (Neander,  ante,  i.    336  ;  Baur,  Paulus, 

2  Auil.  i.  287,  etc.). 

Finally,  in  Italy,  the  Church  at  Rome  was    con- 
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fessedly  composed  of  heathen  and  Jewish  Christians 
mixed.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  only  with 
respect  to  the  numerical  relation  of  the  two  parties. 
Until  quite  recently,  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  heathen  Christian  element  had  the  preponder- 
ance in  numbers.  Baur  has  tried  to  show  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Eomans  that  the  contrary  was  probable 
{tjher  Ztoeck  unci  Veranlassung  des  Bomerhriefs,  Tilh. 
Zcitschrift,  1836,  iii.  56  ff. ;  Paulus,  2  Aufl.  i.  346  ff.), 
and  has  been  followed  in  this  respect  not  only  by 
Schwegler  (nachapost.  ZeitaUer,  i.  285  ff.),  but  also  by 
Thiersch  and  van  Hengel  {Interpr.  i.  8  ff.).  But  such 
result,  as  Baur  himself  admits  {Faulus,  2  Aufl.  i.  369), 
rests  originally  on  a  conception  of  the  object  and 
occasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  completely  at 
variance  with  the  prevalent  view  ;  a  conception  which 
is  by  no  means  raised  above  all  doubt.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
view  in  question.  We  content  ourselves  with  ex- 
pressing our  conviction  that  at  least  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  does  not  require  for  its  explanation  the 
assumption  that  Paul  wished  to  defend  his  doctrine 
against  a  preponderating  Jewish  Christian  element  at 
Rome.  But  in  the  present  case  all  necessity  for 
imagining  a  Jewish  Christian  party  of  preponderating 
numbers  in  the  Church  at  Rome  is  obviated.  We  are 
the  more  inclined  to  regard  the  Gentile  Christians  as 
predominant  in  the  Church,  since  the  sixteenth  chapter 
shows  that  in  Rome  there  were  many  friends  and 
fellow-workers  of  the  Apostle  Paul  who  had  un- 
doubtedly gained  over  a  considerable  number  of 
believers  amoug  the  heathen.  If  we  accept  this  view, 
with  Neander,  Tholuck,  Lange,  Schaff,  and  others,  the 
onclusion  follows  that  whole  Churches  founded  by 
VOL.  I.  I 
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Paul,  as  well  as  the  Eoman  one  that  had  arisen 
independently  of  him,  were  composed  of  Gentile  and 
Jewish  Christians  together,  perhaps  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Athens  ;  so  that  the  Gentile  Christian 
element  greatly  preponderated  in  all,  except  in  the 
little  one  at  Berea. 

Thus  Paul  founded  Churches  in  several  districts  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  Macedonia  and  Greece,  or,  as  he 
himself  puts  it  (Eom.  xv.  1 9),  "  from  Jerusalem  and 
round  about  unto  Illyricum"  (comp.  Wieseler,  p.  334, 
with  note).  Among  the  Churches  founded  by  him, 
though  he  himself  speaks  of  Traaat  at  iKKXrjaiai  tmv 
idvoiv  (Pom.  xvi.  4),  there  were  certainly  few  con- 
sisting exclusively  of  heathen.  Most  of  them  were 
in  fact  mixed  Churches,  which  we  can  only  call 
heathen- Christian,  a  parte  2')oUori.  In  a  certain  sense 
we  may  regard  them  all  as  colonies  of  the  Church  at 
Antioch,  while  the  sphere  of  the  Gentile  apostle's 
activity  was  extended  indirectly  by  his  disciples  and 
associates,  as  well  as  by  letters,  to  regions  and  cities 
that  he  himself  had  never  visited.  In  order  to 
examine  the  peculiar  nature  and  life  of  these 
Pauline  Churches,  we  separate  the  different  aspects 
of  their  life,  as  was  done  before  with  the  Jewish - 
Christian  Churches. 

(A.)  The  direct  religious  life  of  the  Gentile  Christian 
Churehes,  with  their  ecclesiastical  organization. 

In  his  missionary  labours  Paul  was  often  compelled 
by  the  opposition  of  the  Jews,  which  he  met  with  in 
many  ways,  to  leave  the  synagogue  of  the  place  to 
which  he  had  at  first  attached  himself,  afltfto  form  a 
religious  society  separate  from  it;    so,  for  example,  in 
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Pisidiau  Antiocli,  in  Corinth,  in  Ephesus  (Acts  xiii. 
45  ff.,  xviii.  5-7,  xix.  8  f,).  That  was  a  decided 
step,  fraught  with  important  consequences,  not  merely 
to  the  social  position  of  the  existing  communities, 
l)ut  also  to  the  organization  of  their  services,  which 
is  the  thing  we  have  in  view  on  this  occasion. 

Wherever  such  separation  took  place,  there  was  no 
longer  any  hindrance  in  the  way  of  arranging  the 
service  with  all  its  belongings,  such  as  locality,  times, 
forms,  and  acts,  in  correspondence  with  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel.  Accordingly,  the  worship  of  the  Church 
could  arrange  itself  so  as  to  be  a  XoyiKr]  \arpeia 
(Rom.  xii.  1),  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  in  accord  with  its  peculiar  nature  as  distin- 
guished from  Jewish  cultus. 

The  way  was  opened  up,  and  the  independent 
development  of  the  Christian  cultus  made  possible ; 
but  the  possible  is  not  at  once  the  actual  also.  Never 
at  any  time  does  a  new  thing  come  forth  perfect 
into  life  at  once.  Nor  was  that  the  case  here, 
because  the  Christian  Churches  founded  by  Paul, 
though  gathered  principally  out  of  the  heathen,  con- 
sisted, nevertheless,  at  least  partly,  of  converted  Jews. 
But  the  attachment  of  the  latter  to  their  accustomed 
form  of  worship  remained  unbroken,  even  when  they 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  synagogue.  It 
followed,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  new  attached 
itself  to  the  old.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the 
relations  existing  in  the  mixed  Churches  in  heathen 
lands  were  essentially  different  from  those  in  the 
purely  Jewish  Christian  Churches  in  Palestine 
especially  in  Jerusalem  itself.  These  latter  had, 
indeed,  their  private  assemblies,  in  which  they  served 
God  with  doctrine,  prayer,  and  the  breaking  of  bread. 
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Yet  they  were  originally  only  family  gatherings  as  it 
were,  mere  accessories ;  participation  in  the  services 
of  the  temple  and  the  synagogue  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  the  principal  thing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Churches  outside  Palestine, 
wherever  a  breach  with  the  synagogue  took  place 
through  the  fault  of  the  Jews,  had  no  share  at  all  in 
any  religious  acts  or  services,  except  in  those  to 
which  believers  only,  in  the  character  of  a  Christian 
Church,  repaired.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  a  par- 
ticular locality  had  been  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  Christian  worship,  in  distinction  not  merely  from 
the  synagogue,  but  also  from  a  proper  dwelling-place, 
involved  much  that  was  new,  especially  when  the 
owner  was  a  Gentile,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the 
case  for  example  at  Corinth  (xviii.  7)  and  at  Ephesus 
(xix.  9),  in  which  latter  city  Paul,  after  his  separation 
from  the  synagogue,  taught  in  the  school  of  a  certain 
Tyrannus  (xix.  19).  The  Acts,  however,  give  us 
little  information  on  this  subject.  In  order  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Churches  in 
such  places,  we  are  referred  to  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
among  which  the  first  to  the  Corinthians  in  particular 
gives  some  intelligence. 

In  the  discourse  delivered  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  20, 
etc.),  Paul  reminds  the  elders  of  Ephesus  that  he 
taught  the  Christians  not  only  Bij/Moata,  but  also  Kar 
oUov<i,  and  that  he  preached  conversion  to  God  and 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Jews  and  the  Hellenes. 
He  thus  distinguishes  two  different  kinds  of  work, 
namely,  missionary  exhortation  to  the  Jews  and 
heathen  (hLayiapTvp6ixevo<;,  ver.  21),  and  instruction 
to  those  already  converted,  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  leading  to  a  deeper  knowledge  of  salvation. 
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With  respect  to  his  work  among  believers  (u/ta?),  the 
apostle  indicates  a  twofold  method  by  the  words 
Si]/MO(TLa  and  kut  oUov; — on  the  one  hand  a  certain 
publicity  in  his  teaching,  on  the  other  hand  a  seeking 
out  of  the  members  of  the  Church  in  their  houses, 
with  pastoral  care  of  individuals.  But  the  two  latter 
activities  had  to  do  exclusively  with  the  Church  which 
he  had  gathered,  with  believers  alone.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  what  the  apostle  tells  us  respecting 
the  Corinthian  Church.  In  the  context  in  question 
he  speaks  solely  of  believers  themselves.  But  in 
1  Cor.  xi.,  etc.,  he  undoubtedly  distinguishes  two 
kinds  of  assemblies,  some  such  as  the  Agapse  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  others  for  the  purpose  of  instruction 
and  the  preaching  of  the  word  in  general.  Only 
with  respect  to  the  latter  does  he  put  the  case  that  a 
non-Christian  might  enter  (xiv.  23,  elaekOri  Be  rt? 
aiTLaro'i  r)  ISlcott]^),  and  that  they  might  thus  serve  as 
a  means  of  awakening  those  who  were  at  a  distance. 
Besides  the  narrower  exclusive  assemblies  of  believers, 
there  were  also  others  in  the  heathen  Christian 
Churches,  as  formerly  at  Jerusalem,  at  which  non- 
Christians  might  be  present  (vid.  Harnack,  ante, 
p.  142,  etc.). 

If  we  proceed  to  read  the  Pauline  Epistles  with  the 
idea  that  they  were  written  altogether  to  mixed 
Churches  with  a  predominant  Gentile  element,  we  are 
surprised  to  observe  how  much  the  apostle  takes  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and,  in  a  manner,  even  presupposes 
it.  This  phenomenon  cannot  be  explained  on  the 
assumption  of  his  following,  in  the  matter,  nothing 
but  his  personal  inclination  and  custom,  without 
regard  to  the  knowledge  and  degree  of  culture 
possessed  by  his  readers.     Paul  did  not  act  in  that 
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way.  On  the  contrary,  he  considered  always  and 
everywhere  the  standpoint  and  culture  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  do.  Accordingly  he  had  reason 
to  assume  a  considerable  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  the  history,  the  doctrine,  and  the  prophecy 
of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  part  of  his  hearers, 
even  among  the  Gentile  Christians  belonging  to  them. 
We  recall,  for  example,  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  conse- 
quently to  Churches  which,  as  we  learn  from  several 
indications  in  the  Epistle  itself,  consisted  in  a 
predominant  degree  of  converted  Gentiles  (Gal.  iii. 
6,  etc.,  iv.  21,  etc.;  passages  such  as  1  Cor.  ix.  9, 
X.  1,  etc.  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  etc.  ;  Rom.  iv.).  Whence 
had  the  Gentile  Christians  of  these  Churches  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament  ?  Doubtless 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  law  and  the  prophets 
were  not  only  read  and  explained  in  the  synagogues 
which  they  may  have  formerly  frequented  as 
proselytes,  but  also  after  the  separation  from  the 
synagogue,  in  the  believers'  meetings  for  worship. 
What  we  have  thus  found  by  the  process  of  deduc- 
tion is  also  probable  a  priori.  The  announcement  of 
the  history  of  salvation  and  of  Christian  doctrine 
could,  as  a  rule,  attach  itself  to  nothing  but  the  Old 
Testament,  The  fact  that  Paul  in  his  Athenian  dis- 
course quotes  the  inscription  of  an  altar  which  he 
saw,  and  on  the  same  occasion  supports  his  assertion 
by  the  words  of  a  Greek  poet,  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  he  attached  his  discourses  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  appealed  to  it  as  an  authority  wherever  it  was 
possible.  We  find  this  confirmed  in  many  ways  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  also.  But  the  one  point, 
viz.  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  basis  of  the 
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Christian  services,  cannot  have  Ijeen  an  isolated  one. 
The  fact  of  putting  Moses  and  the  prophets,  as  sacred 
documents,  at  the  foundation  of  the  building,  led  to 
the  retaining  of  much  that  was  peculiar  to  the  ritual 
of  the  synagogue  (Vitringa,  de  Synagoga  vet.  iii.  2, 
chap,  11),  with  respect  to  the  reading  {avdyvwat^, 
1  Tim.  iv.  13)  and  interpretation  of  them,  etc.  But 
even  the  external  arrangements  of  the  synagogue 
were  doubtless  adhered  to  in  many  respects.  The 
times  of  worship  remained,  indeed,  as  before,  viz. 
the  Sabbath  as  a  week-day,  Easter  and  Pentecost  as 
yearly  festivals.  AVe  also  find  a  trace  of  the  Jewish 
Passover  in  1  Cor.  iv.  7,  where  the  context  plainly 
shows  that  o.  purely  Christian  Passover  is  not  intended. 
Just  as  little  should  we  presuppose  the  existence  of 
a  genuine  Jewish  celebration  of  the  feast  in  the 
Corinthian  Church.  On  the  contrary,  we  must 
assume,  since  Paul  calls  Christ  the  Passover  Lamb, 
and  explains  the  unleavened  bread  spiritually  of 
justification  and  sanctification,  that  the  Christians 
kept  the  feast  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews,  but  in 
an  entirely  different  sense  and  spirit,  viz.  with  sole 
reference  to  Christ  (comp.  Weitzel,  Christl.  Passahfeier, 
1848,  esp.  pp.  183,  etc.).' 

Hitherto  we  have  characterized  the  Jewish 
Christian,  or  conservative  aspect  of  worship,  in  the 
Pauline  Churches.  But  the  epistles  of  the  apostle 
also  contain  an  element  of  progression,  certain  signs 

'  Hilgenfeld,  iudeed,  maintains  {Galaterhrief,  p.  89  f. )  that  Paul, 
with  the  heathen-Christian  Churches,  no  longer  observed  the  Jewish 
feasts,  not  even  with  a  Christian  transformation,  and  that  only  the 
Jewish  Christians  retained  the  Jewish  Sabbaths  and  principal  feasts. 
But  of  this  we  have  not  any  sufficient,  much  less  any  certain  proof  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  passage  above  quoted  indicates  plainly 
enough  an  attachment  to  the  Israelitish  arrangement  of  festivals. 
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of  a  new  and  peculiar  development  of  Christian 
worship.  The  very  passage  last  quoted  included 
something  new  besides  the  old,  inasmuch  as  the 
Passover-time  was  conceived  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and 
the  propitiatory  death  of  Jesus  solemnized  in  it. 
But  we  also  find  in  the  Pauline  Churches  themselves 
a  trace  of  a  holy  week-day  among  the  Christians.  It 
is  true  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
and  the  Pauline  Christians  no  one  day  could  be 
regarded  as  more  holy  than  another.  In  particular, 
certain  days  were  not  to  be  specifically  distinguished 
from  others,  as  legally  enjoined,  but  rather  all  days 
were  to  be  alike  holy  to  the  Lord ;  the  whole  life  was 
to  be  a  worship  (Ptom.  xiv.  5,  etc.  ;  Gal.  iv.  9,  etc.  ; 
comp.  Col.  ii.  16).  This  principle  is  certainly  not  to 
be  limited  to  those  feasts  and  Sabbaths  which  were 
peculiarly  Jewish,  but  should  be  interpreted  uncondi- 
tionally. But  to  conclude  from  this  that  in  the 
Pauline  Churches  no  days  of  the  week  and  year  were 
actually  distinguished  above  others  in  respect  of 
worship,  would  be  a  misapprehension  of  Christian 
freedom  ;  for  a  free  separation  of  certain  days,  in  con- 
formity with  Christian  custom  though  not  established 
by  law,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  former  principle. 
There  are,  in  fact,  a  few  passages  from  which  we  may 
conclude,  not  indeed  with  absolute  certainty,  but  yet 
with  great  probability,  that  during  this  time  the 
custom  of  observing  the  first  day  of  the  week  by  holy 
celebration  gradually  spread  throughout  the  heathen 
Christian  Churches.  Paul,  for  example  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2), 
gives  the  Corinthians  this  advice,  that  every  one  should 
lay  by  him  in  store  Kaja  filav  a-a^^drov,  according 
to  his  means,  something  for  the  poor  Christians 
at   Jerusalem.     Now  the  preposition  KaTu,  without 
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doubt  to  be  taken  distributively,  implies  a  weekly 
repetition  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  Neander  is  right  in 
his  assertion  that  the  meaning  is  not  that  they  should 
bring  with  them  to  the  Church-assemblies  that  which 
they  had  saved,  in  which  case  regular  collections  at 
service  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  would  certainly 
be  presupposed,  but  the  Trap'  eavrS  riderw  can  only 
be  understood  of  laying  by  and  storing  up  {Pfianz 
unci  Lcitung,  i.  272).  Yet  the  apostle  must  have 
had  some  reason  for  definitely  fixing  upon  this  very 
day  for  the  Corinthians,  just  as  formerly  for  the 
Churches  in  Galatia  (comp,  ver.  1).  The  day  must 
have  had  a  special  meaning  for  him  and  for  believers 
in  general ;  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  it  should 
have  been  set  aside  for  worship  as  referring  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  (comp.  Weitzel,  ante,  p.  170), 
Harmonizing  with  this  indication  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  we  have  also  Acts  xx.  7,  according  to 
which  a  gathering  of  Christians  .took  place  in  Troas 
Ty  fjbia  rwv  cra/S^drcov,  at  which  there  was  breaking 
of  bread,  and  where  Paul,  on  his  departure,  discoursed 
far  into  the  night.  It  is  undoubtedly  possible  that 
this  day  was  chosen  solely  because  it  was  the  evening 
before  the  departure  of  the  apostle.  But  why  then 
is  special  prominence  given  to  the  fact  that  this,  the 
day  preceding  the  departure,  was  Sunday,  if  the 
particular  day  had  not  a  meaning  besides,  and  if 
meetings  for  divine  service  did  not  generally  take 
place  on  it  ?  From  these  two  passages,  therefore,  it  is 
probable  that  already  at  that  time  it  was  the  custom 
to  meet  for  divine  service  on  Sunday  in  particular, 
a  custom  which  naturally  found  easier  entrance 
into  Gentile  Christian  Churches  than  into  those 
which  were  purely  Jewish  Christian,  inasmuch  as  the 
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latter  continued  to  observe  the  Sabbath  for  a  longer 
period. 

Among  the  sacred  acts  of  the  Christians,  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  had  a  prominent  place. 
Bcqjtism  attained  to  higher  significance  in  the  Gentile 
Christian  Churches  in  proportion  as  the  Jewish 
Christians  belonging  to  them  allowed  circumcision  to 
drop  ;  and  a  fact  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  falsely 
estimated  only  where  Paul  is  concerned,  is  obviously 
at  the  foundation  of  the  passage  Acts  xxi.  21.  With 
respect  to  baptism,  however,  fewer  alterations  seem  to 
have  taken  place  than  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  latter  was  connected  with  a  common  meal  in  the 
primitive  Church.  In  Corinth  these  brotherly  repasts 
were  joined  with  evening  meetings,  or  with  banquets 
of  the  Hellenes,  among  whom  it  was  the  custom  for 
each  guest  to  take  his  meal  with  him  in  a  basket 
to  the  appointed  house,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  own 
portion  in  company  (comp.  Xenoph.  Mcvior.  iii.  1 4 ; 
Athenaus,  viii.).  By  this  arrangement  one  had  less, 
another  more  ;  one  might  enjoy  a  simple,  the  other 
a  more  costly  meal  ;  one  might  even  suffer  want, 
while  another  had  a  superabundance.  This,  how- 
ever, not  only  injured  the  character  of  the  meal 
as  a  brotherly  repast,  but  the  sacred  meal  of  the 
Lord  was  sinfully  desecrated  thereby.  Instead  of 
brotherly  equality,  the  difference  of  rank  and  fortune 
became  glaringly  prominent,  and  on  an  occasion 
when  it  should  rather  have  been  kept  out  of  sight. 
Hence  Paul  rejects  the  custom  with  anger  (1  Cor. 
xi.  16,  etc.)  as  vicious,  he  declares  that  this  is  not 
KvpiaKov  SetTTvov  (f)a<yelp  (ver.  20) ;  and  reminds  them, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  original  appointment  and 
the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Supper.      This  alteration  of 
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the  custom  with  respect  to  the  Holy  Supper  was 
therefore  a  distortion,  by  a  eWrjvii^eiv  in  the  bad  sense 
of  the  word,  against  which  Paul  refers  back  to  the 
original  appointment  as  the  permanent  rule,  just  as 
tlie  Eeformers  led  back  the  degenerate  Church  to 
apostolic  and  biblical  Christianity/ 

At  the  religious  assemblies  in  the  Corinthian 
Church,  phenomena  frequently  occurred  which  may 
have  been  rare  elsewhere,  and  which  we  cannot  look 
upon  as  universally  Gentile-Christian ;  for  example, 
the  speaking  with  tongues  or  the  gift  of  tongues, 
respecting  which  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.)  gives  reproof  and 
counsel.  The  apostle  also  mentions  in  the  same 
letter  manifold  kinds  of  communication  in  assemblies 
for  edification,  viz.  doctrine,  revelation,  interpretation, 
psalms  (xiv.  26,  comp.  3  and  6),  His  purpose  is  not 
to  limit  Christian  freedom  in  respect  to  these  things ; 
but  in  the  face  of  Greek  seeking  after  wisdom,  talka- 
tiveness, and  inclination  to  unlicensed  freedom  of 
spirit,  he  insists  with  all  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that 
everything  should  proceed  in  order  (ver.  33),  that  all 
things  should  aim  at  edification  (ver.  26),  and  that 
none  should  exalt  himself  because  of  his  gifts  (chap, 
xii.).  The  apostle  authorizes  every  competent  and 
gifted  member  of  the  Church  to  come  forth  teaching 
and  speaking  in  it ;  and  does  this  so  unmistakeably, 
that  even  those  who  in  recent  times  have  insisted 
most  strongly  upon  office  and  its  privileges,  admit  that 
teaching  in  the  meetings  of  the  first  Churches  was  in 
no  wise  a  thing  attached  exclusively  to  office,  that  is, 

^  Comp.  H.  Jacoby,  "Die  constituireu  Factoreu  des  apostolisclien 
Gottesdienstes, "  yrt/tr6.  /.  deutsche  Theol.  1873,  S.  561  tf.  ;  Georg 
Heinrici,  /.  Kor.  18S0,  S.  341  ff.  ;  Holsten,  Da>^  Ev.  des  Paulus, 
1880,  S.  354  ff. 
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the  office  of  presbyter,  but  that  even  plain  members  of 
the  Church  both  had  and  exercised  the  gift  of  teaching 
(Lohe,  Aphorismen,  p.  60,  etc, ;  Miinchmeyer,  Zeitschr. 
fur  huh.  Theol.  und  Kirche,  1852,  p.  57).  The 
contrast  between  teachers  and  learners  was  still  a 
fluctuating  one,  by  no  means  fast  and  firm.  We  must 
not,  however,  imagine  an  unlimited  liberty  of  teaching 
for  all,  for  the  right  which  was  acknowledged  in 
principle  was  essentially  limited  in  actual  practice, 
first  by  the  existence  of  the  gift  and  of  an  inner 
vocation,  and  again,  as  Paul  urges  in  the  present 
section,  by  the  aim  of  edification  and  the  necessity 
for  order  (comp,  the  correct  observations  of  Th.  Har- 
nack,  Christl.  Goneindegottesdienst,  pp.  157,  149,  etc.). 
The  words  yjraXfxov  e-^ei  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  26  point  to 
spiritual  songs,  also  referred  to  in  Coh  iii.  16,  and 
still  more  fully  mentioned  in  Eph.  v.  19.  These 
were  for  the  most  part  hymns  of  praise  to  God  and 
Christ,  by  which,  however,  we  are  not  to  imagine  any- 
thing of  a  peculiarly  Gentile  Christian  character,  but 
something  in  the  form  of  a  hymn  of  prayer,  such  as 
the  apostle  mentions  in  the  circle  of  the  primitive 
Church  (iv.  24,  etc.).' 

While  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  sacred  document, 
was  read  and  explained,  as  above  stated,  in  the  Gentile 
Christian  Churches  for  the  purpose  of  edification,  we 
find  already  in  the  Epistles  an  indication  that  the  letters 

'  An  attempt  has  been  made  (Lange)  to  attribute  the  -^aX/ioi  to  the 
Jewish  Christians,  and  the  tSfivoi  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  but  with- 
out sufficient  foundation.  We  should  prefer  to  say,  with  Harless  and 
Harnack  {ante,  160),  that  -^^aXfios  was  the  more  familiar  designation 
of  the  spiritual  song  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  ut^vos  among 
the  Gentile-Christians  ;  but  this,  too,  is  without  sufficient  foundation, 
especially  as  •^a.Xfji.lis  was  a  word  in  current  use  among  the  Hellenes 
also  [vid.  Meyer  and  Stier  on  Eph.  v.  19). 
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of  the  apostles  also  were  read  aloud  in  the  assemblies. 
For  example,  in  1  Thess.  v.  27  the  apostle  charges 
the  Thessalonians  by  the  Lord  that  his  epistle  be  read 
unto  all  the  brethren ;  and  in  Col.  iv.  1 6  he  gives 
injunctions  that  this  letter,  after  having  been  read  in 
Colosse,  should  also  be  read  in  the  Church  at  Laodicea, 
while  the  letter  sent  to  Laodicea  was  to  be  read  in 
Colosse  also.  In  this  reading  of  the  Pauline  Epistles 
lies  the  source  of  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the 
apostolic  epistles  in  Church  worship,  and  of  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  in  general,  so  that  by 
degrees  they  took  their  place  by  the  side  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  as  holy  books,  a  develop- 
ment which  might  originate  naturally  in  Gentile 
Christian  as  well  as  in  Jewish  Christian  Churches. 

We  find  accordingly  several  circumstances,  acts, 
times,  places,  and  means  of  religious  edification, 
distinguishing  the  worship  of  the  Gentile  Christian 
Church  from  that  of  the  Palestinian  Jewish  Christians. 
The  relation,  however,  did  not  by  any  means  imply 
that  the  latter  adhered  absolutely  to  the  Jewish  form 
alone  in  their  worship,  and  that  the  Gentile  Christians 
had  entirely  separated  themselves  from  it  and  organ- 
ized themselves  under  independent  and  purely  Chris- 
tian forms ;  for  neither  was  a  peculiarly  Christian 
and  new  element  wanting  in  the  devotion  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  Jewish  Christians,  nor  did  the  worship  of 
the  Gentile  Christians  stand  completely  apart  from 
that  of  the  Old  Testament.  On  the  contrary,  new 
and  old  elements  were  to  be  found  in  both,  but  mixed 
in  different  degrees  and  prominent  in  different  ways. 
Our  meaning  is,  that  Palestinian  Churches  stood  from 
the  beginning  in  close  connection  with  the  theocracy 
of  the  Old  Testament  with  respect  to  public  worship. 
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und  it  was  only  iu  private  meetings  of  an  intimate, 
social,  domestic  kind  tliat  persons  were  built  up,  pro- 
perly speaking,  on  Christian  ground  and  soil ;  which 
state  continued  till  the  believers  were  thrust  out  by 
the  Jews.  In  Gentile  lands  we  find  in  effect  the 
same  progress,  only  that  it  here  assumed  a  more 
rapid  pace ;  while  in  Palestine,  on  the  contrary,  it 
required  longer  time.  For  the  Christian  Churches 
outside  Palestine  were  forced,  in  their  very  beginning, 
by  the  opposition  and  hostility  of  the  synagogues,  to 
depend  on  themselves,  and  to  hold  religious  meetings 
merely  for  themselves ;  so  that  all  assemblies  for  the 
purpose  of  divine  worship  and  devotion  at  which  the 
Christians  afterwards  assisted  took  place  on  Christian 
ground  and  exclusively  among  Christians.  By  this 
means  the  peculiarly  Christian  form  of  service  found 
an  open  field  and  fruitful  soil,  and  consequently 
developed  more  freely,  more  rapidly,  and  more  fully 
from  within.  Here,  therefore,  earlier  than  among 
the  Jews,  we  find  the  separation  of  Sunday  as  a  day 
sacred  to  believers  for  the  sake  of  tlieir  Lord,  on 
which  they  loved  to  hold  meetings  for  divine  service, 
while  the  Jewish  Christians  still  observed  the  Sabbath. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  Passover  already  conceived  and 
kept  in  a  Christian  spirit,  while  peculiar  forms  of 
sacred  discourse  are  developed,  and  isolated  writings 
of  apostles  soon  take  their  place  beside  the  Old 
Testament  as  regular  means  of  edification.  It  cer- 
tainly became  evident  that  Hellenic  propensities, 
customs,  and  mental  tendencies,  which  asserted  them- 
selves here  and  there  in  Churches  of  the  Gentile 
Christians,  might  easily  lead  to  an  unauthorized  and 
unhallowed  departure  from  the  divine  appointment ;  an 
eventuality  which  tlie  apostle  had  to  oppose ;  wliereas 
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the  Jewish  Christian  Churches  in  these  respects  kept 
that  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  more  purely 
and  faithfully,  but  might,  on  the  other  hand,  easily 
incline  to  evangelical  legality,  and  even  fall  back  into 
actual  Judaism. 

If  we  take  a  survey  of  the  whole  matter,  though 
we  cannot  speak  of  a  contrast  between  the  Churches 
of  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians  in  respect  to 
piety  and  worship,  we  may  speak  of  a  distinction  in 
their  unity.  The  unity  of  both  consisted  partly  in 
communion  with  God  in  Christ  on  the  ground  of 
apostolic  doctrine,  which  was  the  basis  and  aim  of 
Christian  worship  on  both  sides;  partly  in  the  brotherly 
fellowship  of  believers  with  one  another,  actuated  and 
promoted  by  that  worship.  Besides,  there  were 
among  both  not  only  narrower  and  more  exclusive 
assemblies,  but  also  wider  and  more  public  meetings, 
the  latter  accessible  even  to  non-Christians,  The 
distinction  between  the  two  rested  on  the  deepest 
foundation,  namely,  that  in  the  Churches  gathered  in 
heathen  lands  from  among  converted  Gentiles  the 
service  was  developed  and  formed  in  a  freer,  more 
independent,  and  purer  way  out  of  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  into  a  peculiarly  Christian  organization,  by 
virtue  of  their  complete  separation  from  the  Israelite 
temple  and  synagogue  characteristics  ;  while  in  Pale- 
stine attachment  to  the  Old  Testament  cult  was 
more  tenacious  and  lasting,  the  development  of  New 
Testament  cultus  requiring  more  time.  In  short,  the 
freedom,  independence,  and  novelty  of  Christianity 
stamped  themselves  on  the  Gentile  Christian  worship, 
yet  in  such  a  way  that  neither  did  the  independence 
of  the  Xew  exclude  an  attachment  to  the  Old 
Testament     form     of    cult,    nor    did    the    freedom 
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exclude  a  law   of  organization   that  grew    up    from 
within/ 

(B.)    Social    and    domestic    relations    of   the    Jeiuisli 
Christians :  their  intercourse  with  non-Christians. 

The  most  important  relation  in  the  Pauline  or 
mixed  Churches  under  this  aspect  is  unquestionably 
that  which  existed  between  believers  from  among  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in  one  and  the  same  Church.  At 
Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  for  example,  Jews  and 
Gentiles  were  separated  from  one  another  before  the 
Churches  were  founded,  by  religion  and  peculiarity 
of  race,  by  habits  and  mode  of  life.  A  fundamental 
distinction,  even  a  moral  gulf  between  them,  must  be 
admitted,  although  we  neither  overlook  nor  under- 
value the  position  and  mental  tendency  of  the 
Israelites  in  Diaspora,  that  is,  of  the  Hellenists.  In 
our  former  mention  (page  112)  of  the  importance  of 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  in  spreading  Christianity  among 
the  Gentiles,  we  perceived  that  they  were  distin- 
guished from  the  Palestinian  Jews  by  this,  namely, 
that  they  adopted  the  Greek  language  and  culture ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  had  laid  aside  narrow  Jewish 
prejudices  against  the  Gentiles.  But  they  were 
Jews  notwithstanding :  they  observed  the  Mosaic 
law,  especially  the  commands  respecting  food  and 
purity,  retained  circumcision,  continued  in  religious 
and  national  connection  with  Palestine  and  the 
temple,  remaining  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  a 
separate  people,  and  were  by  this  means  internally 
divided  from  the  heathen,  in  whose  midst  they  dwelt 

1  Comp.  the  excellent  discussion  on  this  subject  by  Th.  Harnack, 
p.  200,  etc. 
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ill  the  numerous  relations  of  life  ;  just  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Jews  to-day  in  the  midst  of  the  Christian 
nations  of  Europe,  Through  the  preaching  of  Paul 
or  his  companion  and  helpers,  in  one  city  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  became  believers,  that  is,  they  were 
convinced  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  their  Saviour, 
and  strove  after  the  kingdom  of  God  which  was  at 
hand,  and  into  which  they  wished  to  enter.  The  one 
party  as  well  as  the  other  was  baptized,  and  formed 
henceforth  one  Church  together.  By  faith  in  one 
God  and  in  Jesus  His  Anointed,  the  one  Lord,  as 
well  as  by  the  reception  of  baptism,  both  parties  laid 
aside  something  of  their  former  religion,  the  Gentiles 
naturally  much  more  than  the  Jews :  the  former 
casting  away  their  gods  and  abandoning  idolatry,  the 
Jews  worshipping  the  one  true  God  to  whom  they 
had  hitherto  prayed,  as  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ 
also.  This  negative  and  positive  adjustment  was  not, 
however,  directly  followed  by  the  result  that  believers 
from  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  actually  became 
one  henceforward,  or  that  they  lived  on  an  equal 
footing  with  one  another,  considering  themselves 
yet  as  complete  brethren,  and  acting  as  such. 
Their  common  bond  of  united  worship,  the  religious 
association  and  social  fellowship  of  the  iKKXrjaia 
6eov,  in  which  they  were  mutually  joined,  did  not 
remove  in  all  respects  that  separation  in  life  and 
intercourse  by  which  they  had  been  hitlierto  kept 
asunder.  Both  were  henceforward  rightful  parts  of 
the  Cliristian  Church  in  the  place  where  they  lived, 
though  by  no  means  welded  one  with  another.  The 
Church  consisted  of  two  elementary  materials  of 
different  sorts,  of  the  Tre/jtro/xr;  and  the  aKpo^vra-ia, 
to  use  the  words  of  Paul.  The  two  elements  existed 
VOL.  I.  K 
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in  the  Church  of  Christ,  united,  as  it  were,  in  one  and 
the  same  river-bed,  like  two  streams  which,  having 
been  different  waters  in  origin  and  course,  and  widely 
separated  by  a  considerable  stretch  of  land,  each 
stream  keeping  its  peculiar  colour,  at  last  completely 
mix  and  actually  form  one  ivholc.  So  the  internal 
union  and  welding  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians 
within  the  same  Church  always  required  a  length  of 
time ;  it  formed  a  problem  to  the  solution  of  which  not 
a  little  moral  force  must  be  applied.  Wlierever  the 
Jewish  synagogue  did  not  repel  believers  from  itself, 
there  the  separation  of  the  social  community  con- 
tinued longer  than  where  the  same  thing  took  place 
soon.  In  the  former  case  the  Jewish  Christians  on 
their  side  remained  longer  estranged,  from  the  Gentile 
Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable 
in  itself,  and  is  indicated  by  a  passage  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  believers  from  among 
the  Gentiles  did  not  at  once  break  off  all  relation 
to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  or  every  contact  with 
the  sacrificial  feasts  (x.  21).  By  this  means  they  on 
their  side  helped  to  alienate  the  believing  Jews.  The 
Gentile  Christians  might  find  many  reasons  for 
taking  part  in  the  customs  and  usages  of  their  former 
religious  associates,  their  heathen  relations,  in  a  way 
which  was  offensive  to  their  Jewish  fellow-Christians, 
and  tended  to  keep  them  at  a  certain  distance. 
To  this  was  added  the  national  feeling  on  both  sides, 
finding  expression  among  the  Jewish  Christians  as 
theocratic  pride,  with  contempt  and  scorn  of  the 
"  sinners  from  among  the  Gentiles  "  {adversus  ovincs 
alios  hostile  odiiim,  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5) ;  among  the 
Gentile  Christians  as  Hellenic  pride  of  culture,  with 
lofty  disdain  of  the  barbarians.      Taking  all  this  into 
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account,  it  is  self-evitleut  that  many  difficulties  luul 
to  be  overcome  aud  much  time  must  elapse  before 
inner  community  of  belief  could  be  developed 
into  a  true  community  of  life ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
the  external  bond  of  fellowship  could  be  intensified 
and  deepened  into  a  true  welding  of  spirits.  It  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  the  process  of  welding,  the 
work  of  building  into  one  edifice,  could  not  go  forward 
without  interruption ;  that  frequently  an  event  inter- 
vened which  not  only  checked  the  work  that  had 
already  progressed  to  a  certain  stage,  but  at  once 
threw  it  far  back  again.  Such  an  event,  for  example, 
was  the  appearance  of  the  tiv€<;  dirb  'la/cco/Soi'  in 
Antioch  and  the  consequences  that  followed.  The 
reproach  of  a  viroKptaL'^,  which  Paul  makes  against 
the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  and 
even  against  Peter  himself,  presupposes  that  though 
the  social  amalgamation  of  the  various  elements  in  that 
Church  had  already  advanced  pretty  far,  the  brotherly 
state  was  now  again  placed  in  jeopardy.  But  the 
frank  and  energetic  appearance  of  Paul  seems  to  have 
averted  the  danger  immediately.  For  further  details 
of  this  event  under  another  point  of  view,  vide  infra. 
Traces  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  of  a  long- 
sustained  internal  schism  betw^een  former  Gentiles 
and  Jews  within  the  separate  Churches,  in  all  places 
where  Paul  in  his  epistles  warns  against  self-exalta- 
tion, exhorts  to  brotherly,  forbearing  regard  for 
one  another,  where  he  requires  the  strong  to  assist 
the  weak,  and  to  give  them  no  cause  of  offence, 
for  example,  Eom.  xii.  3,  etc.,  especially  xiv.  1—15 
and  13.  Here  the  apostle  sets  out  with  a  dis- 
tinction which  some  of  the  believers  made  between 
certain    meats    and    days ;    he   labours    to    convince 
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them  thcit  none  should  judge  find  condemn  the  other, 
but  that  every  one  should  only  serve  the  Lord,  live 
imto  Christ,  give  no  offence  to  a  weak  brother,  but 
rather  aim  at  furthering  and  edifying  him.  This 
copious  admonition  presupposes  the  existence  at  that 
time,  even  within  the  Eoman  Church,  of  much  friction 
and  tension,  especially  between  believers  from  among 
the  Jews  and  from  among  the  Gentiles.  So  also  in 
the  discussion  in  1  Cor.  viii.,  where  the  participation 
of  the  Gentile  Christians  in  sacrificial,  idolatrous 
banquets  and  the  use  of  sacrificial  flesh  are  spoken  of. 
The  exhortation  amounts  to  this,  that  none  should 
wound  the  conscience  of  a  weak  brother  by  an  act 
which  would  be  offensive  to  him.  The  apostle 
returns  to  this  subject  in  x.  23,  etc.;  and  the 
admonition  in  Col.  ii.  16,  etc.,  is  analogous  to  the 
foregoing  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans. 

To  guide  and  bring  to  a  successful  issue  this 
blending  of  the  various  elements  within  the  mixed 
Churches  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
difficult  life-tasks  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  accom- 
plished it  in  word  and  deed  by  his  personal  conduct 
and  example  (1  Cor.  viii.  13,  ix.  19-22,  x.  33,  xi.  1), 
as  well  as  by  manly  blame  of  a  proceeding  calculated 
to  obstruct  the  work  (Gal.  ii.  11,  etc.).  But  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  he  conceived  the  gospel 
of  Christ  and  developed  Christian  doctrine  tended 
greatly  to  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  union ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  this  practical  task  which 
had  devolved  upon  him  exercised  a  visible  influence 
on  his  own  personal  perception  of  Christian  truth. 
To  it  in  great  measure  is  due  his  pure  and  full 
recognition  of  Christian  freedom  {r)  eXevOepia  rj/xoov 
Tjv  e'x^ofjLev  iv  Xpiarco  'Irjaov,  Gal.  ii.  4)  ;  and,  again, 
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his  clear  insight  into  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
nature  of  Christianity,  according  to  which  it  is 
spirit  (Rom,  xiv.  17:  "For  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  meat  and  drink  ;  but  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ; "  comp.  Gal.  iii.  3  : 
"  Having  begun  in  the  spirit,  are  ye  now  made 
perfect  by  the  flesh  ? ") ;  his  emphatic  insistence  on 
what  was  essentially  ncio,  the  new  creation  in  Christ 
(Col.  iii.  9-11) ;  besides,  the  great  prominence  which 
he  gives  to  the  truth  that  there  is  one  God,  one  Lord, 
one  Spirit,  whom  we  serve  (1  Cor.  xii.  4-6  ;  Eph.  iv. 
5,  etc.),  as  well  as  to  the  corresponding  duty  to  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  do  everything  to  the 
Lord,  to  live  to  Him  alone  (1  Cor.  x.  31  ;  liom.  xiv. 
6-9,  18 ;  Col.  iii.  17),  since  it  is  the  Lord  alone  who 
judgeth  His  own,  while  no  believer  is  competent  to 
judge  another  (Eom.  xiv.  10);  finally,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  living  unity 
of  the  body  of  Christ  embracing  different  members 
(Rom.  xii.  4,  etc.;  1  Cor.  xii.  12,  etc.;  Col.  iii.  11  ; 
Eph.  i.  22,  etc.,  ii.  11,  etc.,  comp.  iv.  1,  etc.).  In 
the  latter  passages  the  significance  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  is  made  specially  prominent,  as  that  by  which 
the  wall  of  separation  is  torn  down, — out  of  two  one 
whole  being  made,  of  Gentile  and  Jew  only  one  new 
man,  hath  having  access  to  the  Father  through  Jesus 
in  one  Spirit.  All  these  truths,  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  the  Pauline  system  of  doctrine,  have  also  in 
the  main  (which  has  not  always  been  recognized)  a 
practical  side,  a  reference  to  the  work  of  fraterniza- 
tion and  inner  union  of  believers  from  among  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  first  in  individual  mixed  Churches, 
then  in  the  great  body  of  the  Church.  Not  without 
a  purpose  does  the  apostle,  in  the  very  connection 
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where  he  recommends  to  the  Corinthians  a  brotlieriy 
disposition,  and  exhorts  them  to  edify  one  another, 
and  to  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God,  remind  them  to 
be  without  offence  not  only  to  the  Jews  but  also  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  Church  of  God  (1  Cor.  x.  32).^ 

1  According  to  the  problem  of  his  life  which  has  been  discussed 
above,  the  Apostle  Paul  has  inestimable  importance,  both  for 
the  Church  of  Christ  and  for  humanity  in  general.  Not  only  was 
he  the  first  to  bring  out  the  unity  of  the  human  race  inherent  in  the 
person  of  the  God-man  into  clear  perception,  but  also  to  establish  it 
practically  and  in  fact.  In  pre-Christian  times,  divided  and  dis- 
united humanity  longed  after  the  union  and  interpenetration  of  the 
different  races  and  nationalities.  But  nothing  good  came  of  it 
(comp.  Bunsen,  Hippolijtus,  i.  pp.  131,  257  ;  Schaff,  Kirchengesch.  i. 
471,  etc. ).  Conquering  Kome  was  just  then  occupied  with  uniting  all 
the  known  world  into  its  empire.  But  all  its  conquests  and  its 
wonderful  gift  of  ruling  produced  only  a  formless  mass  of  peoples,  a 
gigantic  body  without  a  uniting  spirit,  naturally  so,  because  itself 
had  not  this  spirit,  but  was  of  the  old  man  which  is  fleshly,  being  of 
the  earth  and  itself  earthy.  When  the  second  man  came, — the  Lord 
from  heaven,  who  is  Spirit, — it  became  possible  to  bring  mankind 
into  actual  unity,  beginning  from  within,  by  virtue  of  the  one  life- 
giving  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xv.  45,  47),  under  the  one  head  which  is  Christ. 
The  instrument  of  God  who  was  called  to  establish  this  unity  in 
thought  and  deed  was  Paul.  As  a  true  Israelite  without  falsehood, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  grace  of  Christ  as  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  with  deep  spiritual  doctrinal  development,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  with  that  stupendous  missionary  activity  which  he  had  from 
the  grace  of  God,  with  his  marvellous  spiritual  gift  of  rule  and 
original  power  of  organizing,  he  united  Jews  and  Hellenes  in  one 
Church,  in  one  family,  under  one  Head  and  Lord,  in  one  faith  and  in 
brotherly  love,  and  brought  together  the  different  Churches  of  the 
East  and  West  into  one  body,  so  as  to  become  o?ie  Church  of  Christ. 
The  walls  of  partition  thrown  down  by  the  divine-human  personality 
and  propitiatory  death  of  Jesus,  were  completely  destroyed  by  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Though  he  did  not,  it  is  true,  complete  and  carry 
through  the  work  of  uniting  the  human  race,  yet  there  is  still  a  hope 
at  this  day  of  reaching  that  goal,  and  we  in  faith  expect  it ;  but 
Paul  put  the  first  hand  to  the  united  structure,  building  on  the 
foundation  which  was  laid,  viz.  Jesus  Christ  ;  which  is  his  world- 
historical,  immortal  work. 
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All  these  truths  were  clear  and  living  to  the  soul 
of  Paul,  but  they  were  not  on  that  account  imme- 
diately taken  into  the  consciousness  of  believers 
themselves.  Besides,  much  lies  between  the  appro- 
priation of  a  conviction,  and  faithful,  persevering 
action  corresponding  to  it.  For  this  reason  the  work 
of  uniting  and  welding  proceeded  but  slowly,  especially 
as  Paul  himself,  in  conformity  with  his  own  principles, 
did  not  endeavour  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  by 
impatient  urgency,  and  moreover  would  have  nothing 
factitious,  but  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  thing 
could  only  be  developed  from  within.  Yet  we  have 
no  ground  for  doubting  that  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  important  steps  in  this  direction  at 
least  had  taken  place  in  many  Churches,  that  a  good 
foundation  had  been  laid  for  the  work  before  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  scene.  It  may  be  seen  from  the 
passage  which  has  been  often  quoted  already,  Acts 
xxi.  21,  that  the  Jewish  Christians  in  particular 
made  concessions  in  the  matter.  The  presupposition 
that  Paul  led  the  foreign  Jews  into  apostasy  was 
false.  But  we  must  always  look  upon  this  as  a  fact, 
that  the  believing  Jews  in  the  Diaspora  gradually  fell 
away  from  the  Mosaic  law  and  Jewish  customs ;  a 
i-esult  to  which  communion  with  their  brethren  from 
among  the  Gentiles  undoubtedly  contributed.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  different  members 
approached  nearer  and  more  closely  to  one  another 
by  mutual  services  and  assistance  performed  in  love 
from  a  principle  of  faith  ;  that  "  unity  in  Spirit "  was 
also  maintained  and  promoted  by  "  the  bond  of 
peace,"  insomuch  that  in  the  course  of  time  Christians 
from  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  learned  to  look  upon 
one    another    without    distinction    as    brethren    and 
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sistei^,  the  one  party  forgetting  by  degrees  that  they 
had  formerly  been  Jews,  the  other  party  that  they 
had  been  Gentiles.  The  point  in  question  was  not 
of  an  "  absorptive  union,"  to  make  use  of  a  common 
expression,  requiring  the  Jewish  Christians  to  go  over 
to  the  Gentile  Christians,  or  vice  versa,  and  be  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  them,  but  of  a  union  in  a  higher 
third,  in  faith  in  one  Lord,  and  in  a  communion 
higher  than  the  Jewish  theocracy  and  the  religious 
national  Church  of  the  Gentiles.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  both  parties  to  renounce  something :  the 
Jewish  Christians  their  legal  righteousness,  their 
Levitical  characteristics,  their  Jewish  exclusiveness  ; 
the  Gentile  Christians  their  Hellenic  pride  of  culture, 
their  heathen  propensities  and  customs. 

With  regard  to  the  question  how  far  this  union 
was  realized  in  the  apostolic  era,  especially  in  the 
case  of  individual  mixed  Churches,  we  must  not 
overlook  a  small  notice  which  at  the  first  glance 
seems  to  have  little  importance,  but  is  yet  in  many 
respects  full  of  significance  ;  we  refer  to  the  fact 
transmitted  to  us  in  Acts  xi.  26,  that  "  the  disciples  " 
were  called  "Christians  (Xpta-Tiavol)  first  in  Antioch." 
We  take  up  this  remark  here  in  the  aspect  under 
which  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  progress  of  amalgama- 
tion between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  The 
name  should  plainly  include  all  members  of  the 
Church  at  Antioch,  without  regard  to  their  descent, 
whether  Jewish  or  Gentile ;  for  Luke  employs  the 
definite  article  tou?  fjcaOrjrd'i.  But  the  name  "  Chris- 
tians "  presupposes  that  the  believers  were  already 
separable  from  the  Jews;  otherwise  it  would  not 
have  occurred  to  any  one  to  give  them  a  peculiar 
designation.     The  name  was  certainly  not  an  inven- 
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tion  of  the  Jews,  for  they  would  have  been  the  last  to 
allow  the  Christians  to  be  called  by  a  name  so  sacred 
and  so  revered  by  them,  viz,  "  people  of  the 
Messiah ; "  it  was  their  habit  rather  to  give  them 
contemptuous  names,  such  as  "  Nazarenes,  Galiheans," 
and  the  like.  And  assuredly  the  name  did  not 
originate  with  the  Christians  ;  the  name  of  Christ  was 
for  them  too  sacred  and  special ;  among  themselves 
they  were  called  only  disciples,  believers,  brethren/ 
The  form  and  nature  of  the  name  show  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch. 

The  very  circumstance,  however,  that  the  name  of 
Christian  was  so  early,  and  that  it  began  in  Antioch, 
has  been  doubted  by  Lipsius  ( Ober  den  Ursprung  und 
den  dliesten  Gehrauch  des  Ckristennamens,  1873),  who 
has  put  forth  the  conjecture  that  the  name  originated 
in  Asia  Minor  where  Christianity  had  become  a  his- 
torical power  at  an  early  period,  though  by  no  means 
so  early  as  the  Acts  represent.  His  lead  has  been 
followed  by  several,  for  example,  even  the  cautious 
and  independent  Mangold  (Bleek's  Einl.  in  das  N.  T., 
3  Aufl.  p.  414,  note).  On  examining  the  reasons 
adduced  by  Lipsius,  we  cannot  find  them  by  any 
means  convincing.  He  asserts  that  the  name  came 
into  use  pretty  late  as  a  self-designation  of  the 
believers,  that  it  first  appears  as  a  standing  appella- 
tion in  the  apologists,  as  it  perhaps  began  to  be 
employed  among   the    Christians    owing   to  judicial 

^  Yet  in  the  whole  period  embraced  by  the  New  Testament  writings, 
the  Christians  never  appropriated  this  name,  even  after  it  was 
current  ;  so  little  was  it  in  harmony  with  their  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 
In  the  two  cases  in  which,  apart  from  this  passage,  the  name  occurs, 
it  is  mentioned  as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  stranger, — in  Acts 
xxvi.  28  from  the  mouth  of  a  Jew,  King  Agrippa,  and  in  1  Pet. 
\v.  16  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gentiles. 
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trials,  after  it  had  been  applied  to  them  l)y 
opponents ;  consequently  (?)  the  Acts  transferred  the 
view  of  a  later  time  back  to  the  days  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  (p.  10,  etc.).  Yet  both  Tacitus  {Annal.  xv.  44) 
and  Suetonius  [Nero,  1 6)  mention  the  name  as  in  use 
among  the  Eoman  people  at  the  time  of  the  Neronian 
persecution  {Quos  .  .  .  vulgus  Christianos  appdlahat). 
Lipsius  endeavours  to  weaken  the  force  of  these 
witnesses  by  the  supposition  that  both  may  have 
dated  the  name  back  into  the  time  of  Nero,  while 
their  testimony  is  valid  only  for  their  own  time 
(phap.  116,  resp.  120  A.D.).  But  Leopold  von  Eanke, 
that  competent  judge  of  an  historian,  recognises 
the  virtuosity  of  Tacitus  among  other  things  in  the 
"  objectivity  of  his  representation  and  the  choice  of  his 
words"  {Welfgcschichte, ill,  2  Abth.  1883,  p.  317,  etc.). 
The  treatise  in  question  has  the  merit  of  having 
destroyed  the  fable  according  to  which  the  name  is 
Roman,  and  its  origin  to  be  sought  in  Eome  itself 
(Baur,  Paulus,  2  Aufl.  i.  103  f.).  Lipsius  concedes 
that  the  derivation  may  possibly  be  from  the  Latin  ; 
but  he  shows  that  the  form  -avo<;,  -rivo<;,  was 
frequently  employed  in  later  Greek  for  names 
adopted  from  unclassical  lands,  for  example,  from 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  etc. :  hence  the  ancient  grammarians 
designated  this  form  of  word  as  an  "  Asiatic  type." 
Lipsius  points  out  in  particular  that  Syrian  names  of 
this  form  appear,  but  he  does  not  thence  infer  that 
the  statement  of  Luke  in  the  passage  just  mentioned 
is  authenticated  thereby,  but  merely  that  the 
Antiochian  origin  of  the  Christian  name  is  in  itself 
"  quite  conceivable,"  only  that  it  is  not  certain  because 
the  account  coincides  with  the  pragmatic  point  of 
view  which  the  author  takes  (!) — page  19.     The  result 
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of  our  examination  is  that  the  doubt  raised  against 
this  comnnmication  of  Luke's  can  only  tend  to  the 
confirmation  of  its  credibility.  The  fact  itself  that 
the  Christian  name  came  first  into  use  in  Antioch  at 
the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul  must  be  looked  upon  as 
assured  (comp.  Keim,  Ai(s  clem  Urchristcntum,  1878, 
p.  175,  etc.;  Hilgenfeld,  ^aYsc/m/i!,  1881,  304,  etc.; 
Wendt,  Meyers  Comm.  zur  A]).  GescMchte,  5  Aufi. 
p.  253,  etc.).  It  is  a  certain  fact  that  the  Gentiles  then, 
and  a  considerable  time  after,  regularly  looked  upon 
the  Christians  as  Jews,  that  is,  as  one  of  the  inner 
Jewish  sects.  If,  then,  the  name  Christian  came  first 
into  use  in  the  great  city  of  Antioch,  which  was 
prominent  by  its  culture  and  intelligence,  in  the 
midst  of  heathen  populations,  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  distinction  between  Christians 
and  Jews  in  this  case  was  evident  not  merely  with 
respect  to  the  Gentile  Christians  (for  all  without  dis- 
tinction were  called  Xpic-Tiavov^;),  but  also  with 
respect  to  the  believing  Jews.  Touching  the  Jewish 
Christians  at  Antioch,  we  have  fortunately  adequate 
testimony  in  the  .words  of  Paul,  from  wdiich  we  learn, 
indirectly  indeed  but  yet  with  certainty,  that  the 
Jewish  Christians  at  Antioch  were  accustomed  to 
live  on  the  same  footing  in  every  way  with  the 
(^entile  Christians  of  the  Church,  without  allowing 
themselves  to  be  withheld  from  brotherly  intercourse 
with  them  by  Levitical  laws.  The  reproach  of  a 
vTroKpLaa  made  against  them  by  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  13), 
clearly  shows  that  the  contrary  was  the  rule.  These 
passages  of  the  Acts  and  of  Paul  therefore  throw 
light  upon  one  another  in  an  unlooked-for  way. 
Taking  both  together,  it  becomes  certain  that  the 
work  of  amalgamation  had  already  made   consider- 
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able  progress,  at  least  in  this  powerful  metropolis  of 
mixed  and  purely  Gentile  Churches,  at  a  very  early 
date,  that  is,  subsequently  to  the  year  a.d.  40.  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  Christian  in  Antioch  is  a  proof 
that  the  Christians  of  this  city  had  made  themselves 
distinguishable  as  a  society  of  a  kind  which  could  be 
classed  neither  with  the  Jews  nor  with  the  Gentiles, 
but  constituted  a  genus  tertium. 

The  brotherly  feasts,  or  agapa?,  formed  one  of 
the  means  to  this  amalgamation.  It  was  greatly 
in  its  favour  that  the  Hellenic  custom  of  similar 
meetings  with  a  social  object,  common  to  the  country, 
met  the  existing  Christian  custom  half-way,  so  to 
speak.^  In  the  meantime,  in  order  that  the  aim  of  a 
brotherly  union  on  a  footing  of  equality  should  be 
attained,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  be  on  the 
watch  lest  the  Christian  custom  of  brotherly  feasts 
should  be  deteriorated  and  profaned  by  heathen 
immorality  [vid.  ante,  p.  117,  etc.). 

Besides  the  most  important  contrast  existing 
between  the  Pauline  Churches,  viz,  that  between 
believers  from  among  the  Jews  and  from  among  the 
Gentiles,  there  were  still  found  many  social  differ- 
ences which  awaited  their  adjustment,  for  example, 
the  distinction  between  slaves  and  freedmen.  But 
even  this  the  Apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  21,  etc.) 
endeavours  to  adjust  in  the  Church,  not  indeed  by 
desiring  that  the  slaves  belonging  to  believing  masters 
should   be    immediately  set  free,  but  by  urging  that 

•  The  numerous  companies  and  societies  flourishing  in  the  first 
century  of  tlie  Roman  Empire  arranged  so  regular  a  series  of  common 
meals  as  even  to  prove  injurious  to  domestic  economy  (comp. 
Hatch,  Organization  of  the  Early  Churches,  1883,  translation,  p.  22, 
etc.,  note  13). 
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slaves  wlio  had  been  called  in  the  Lord  should  con- 
sider themselves  as  the  Eedeenier's  freedmen,  and 
should  be  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  free  in  the 
Church  ;  whilst  the  free  man,  so  far  as  he  was  a 
believer,  was  to  be  the  servant  of  Christ.  These 
principles  were  practically  followed  by  the  apostle 
when  he  sent  back  to  Colosse,  to  his  rightful  master, 
Onesimus,  a  slave  that  had  fled  to  Eome,  and  had 
been  converted  by  Paul  during  his  captivity, — sent 
him  back  now  as  a  beloved  brother  whom  his  master 
might  receive  as  the  apostle  himself  (Philem.  16,  etc.). 
Paul  allows  the  relation  between  slaves  and  masters 
to  stand  without  disturbing  it,  but  he  changes  it  by 
the  Christian  spirit  from  within  to  a  relation  of 
mutual  esteem  and  love,  though  by  this  means  the 
external  proprietary  relation  was  sure  in  the  end  to  be 
metamorphosed  and  destroyed  (comp.  my  treatise, 
Sklaverei  und  Christentum,  1878).  Only  in  one 
respect,  as  it  appears,  was  the  social  equality  of 
believers  not  favoured  by  Paul,  viz.  with  regard  to  sex, 
inasmuch  as  he  declares  himself  against  the  custom  of 
women  speaking  in  the  services  of  the  Church  and 
desiring  to  teach  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  etc.).  We  must 
not,  however,  take  this  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
the  apostle  was  the  more  desirous  of  securing  to 
women  their  natural  sphere  of  activity  in  the  house, 
the  more  firmly  he  set  limits  to  morbid  desires  of  self- 
assertion,  a  false  insistence  on  equality,  and  an 
unwomanly  desire  to  achieve  great  deeds.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  are  the  utterances  respecting  married 
and  unmarried  life  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (vii.  25-40),  which  treats  fully  of  such 
questions.  It  seems  that  in  Corinth,  among  certain 
parties  of  the  Church  (not  indeed,  as  Neander  conjee- 
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tmes,  SO  nmch  among  the  Judaists  as  the  followers  of 
St.  Paul  {PJlanzitng,  i.  405,  etc.,  424,  etc.)),  a  tendency 
asserted  itself  to  give  unconditional  pre-eminence  to 
an  unmarried  life  as  an  incomparable  help  to  virtue. 
The  apostle  opposes  this  unhealthy  ascetic  disposition, 
giving  his  opinion  on  the  question  in  a  manner 
equally  thoughtful  and  truly  Christian.  He  does, 
indeed,  concede  a  certain  priority  to  an  unmarried 
life,  but  does  not  put  Christian  perfection  in  the 
unmarried  state,  nor  generally  in  an  external  absence 
and  deprivation  of  earthly  goods,  but  in  the  disposi- 
tion through  which  all,  married  as  well  as  unmarried, 
rich  and  poor,  should  be  ready  to  deny  themselves 
and  to  offer  every  sacrifice  which  the  Lord  may 
require,  according  to  their  circumstances. 

Thus  in  the  midst  of  the  mixed  or  Gentile  Chris- 
tian Churches  there  appeared  many  social  differences, 
even  contrasts,  the  reconciliation  and  adjustment  of 
which  was  an  ethical  problem  for  the  Church.  We 
have  seen  in  what  spirit  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
strives  to  attain  this  end  in  the  circle  of  com- 
munities where  he  laboured ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  get  the  impression  that  there  existed  in  these 
Churches  a  manifold  and  active  life,  which  had 
also  to  contend  against  stronger  and  more  numerous 
antagonisms  than  in  the  Churches  which  consisted 
entirely  of  Jewish  Christians. 

The  question  remains  to  be  answered.  How  did 
the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  act  in  the  matter  of 
intercourse  with  non-Christians  ? 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  consult  the  Acts,  we  learn 
that  at  the  very  founding  of  these  Churches,  heathen 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  in  which  they  were  estab- 
lished attacked  the  Apostle  Paul  and  his  companions, 
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perhaps  even  the  believers  that  had  been  won  over 
from  among  themselves.  But  if  we  look  more  closely, 
we  find  that  these  hostilities  began  in  most  cases  at 
the  instigation  of  Jews — for  example,  in  Pisidian 
Antioch  (xiii.  50),  in  Iconium  (ii.  2,  4,  etc.),  in 
Lystra  (xiv.  19),  in  Thessalonica  and  Berea  (xvii.  5, 
etc.).  It  was  only  in  Philippi  (xvi.  16,  etc.)  and  in 
Ephesus  (xix.  23,  etc.)  that  the  attacks  proceeded 
immediately  and  directly  from  the  heathen  population 
— in  one  case  nnder  a  religious  pretext  and  with  an 
outburst  of  fanaticism,  in  the  other  case  under  a  poli- 
tical cover,  but  both  times  in  reality  from  mere  motives 
of  selfishness  and  material  interest.  If  we  take  all 
together,  the  result  is  that  the  Christians  were  at- 
tacked by  heathen  only  in  isolated  cases,  and  always 
i'rom  a  special  agitation  stirred  up  by  interested  per- 
sons. We  must  therefore  assume  that  as  a  rule  they 
were  left  unmolested.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  pre- 
suppose, in  accordance  with  this  fact,  that  the  Christians 
enjoyed  peaceable  intercourse  with  the  heathen. 

If  we  compare  the  epistles  of  the  apostle,  we 
lind  the  above  statements  respecting  occasional 
hostilities  towards  the  Christians  on  the  part  of  the 
heathen,  confirmed  by  what  Paul  testifies  to  the 
Thessalonians  (in  the  First  Epistle,  ii.  14),  namely, 
that  they  had  suffered  many  things  of  their  own 
countrymen  and  compatriots,  even  as  the  Palestinian 
Churches  had  suffered  of  the  Jews.  Other  passages, 
however,  presuppose  a  frequent  friendly  intercourse 
between  Christians  and  Gentiles,  for  example,  1  Cor. 
X.  27,  etc.  :  el  Se  ri<i  Kokel  vfica  rcov  airlaTwv, 
Kal  OeXere  iropeveaOat,  irav  to  irapandefxevov  vfiiv 
iaOlere.  The  apostle  could  only  have  spoken  thus 
if  he  knew  that  Christians   were  frequently  invited 
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by  Gentiles  to  tlieir  feasts.  With  regard,  therefore, 
to  the  admonition  of  the  apostle  in  this  case,  so  much 
is  clear,  viz.  that  he  by  no  means  forbids  Chris- 
tians to  accept  such  an  invitation,  but  rather  leaves 
it  to  the  discretion  of  each  one,  whether  he  will 
respond  to  the  invitation  of  an  unbeliever  or  not. 
Further,  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages  between 
Christians  and  non-Christians,  which  must  naturally 
have  Veen  very  frequent  at  that  time,  the  apostle 
does  not  advise  a  separation.  The  believer  should 
rather  help  to  convert  the  other  (1  Cor.  vii.  12-16). 
With  respect  to  heathen  rulers,  the  apostle  enjoins 
the  Christians  to  pay  them  reverence  for  the  fear 
of  God  and  for  conscience  sake,  for  they  are 
appointed  by  God,  that  is,  they  are  an  institution  of 
the  world -controlling  and  ordering  wisdom  of  God 
(Eom.  xiii.  1,  etc. ;  comp.  Tholuck,  Comm.,  5  Aufl. 
p.  680,  etc.).  This,  however,  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  other  exhortation,  which  deserves  attention  in 
a  social  respect,  that  Christians  should  not  bring 
matters  of  dispute  with  one  another  before  heathen 
judges,  but  should  arrange  their  affairs  peaceably 
among  themselves  and  come  to  an  agreement  (1  Cor. 
vi.  1,  etc.).  A  frequent  exhortation  of  Paul  is  this, 
that  believers  should  endeavour  so  to  live  as  by  their 
conduct  to  give  no  offence  to  those  that  are  without, 
non-Christians  (1  Thess.  iv.  12):  iW  irepfrrarrJTe 
eicT'X^rj/uiovu)';  ttjOo?  toi'?  e^co,  and  more  definitely  (1  Cor. 
X.  32),  uTrpoaKOTTOL  jivecrdc  koI  'IovSaioi,<i  KaV'EWrjai 
KoX  rfj  iKKkTjaia  rov  6eov.  That  which  is  here 
negatively  expressed  appears  in  its  positive  form  in 
Phil.  ii.  15  :  Iva  rJTe  dfiefMirroi  .  .  .  reKva  Oeov  afio)/u,a 
uecrov  yeved^  aKoXid'i  koI  Si€crrpa/j./jLev7]<;,  iv  oh 
(f)aiv6a6e   &)?  (puiarrjpe'i   iv   Koafxw. 
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(C.)    The  constitution  and  ritual  of  the  Gentile 
Christian  Chtirchcs. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  Acts,  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  on  their  way  back  from  their  first  mission- 
ary journey,  had  already  appointed  elders  in  the 
cities  of  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch,  where  they 
had  founded  Christian  Churches  shortly  before  (Acts 
xiv.  21-23).  The  expression  kut  iKKXrjalav  plainly 
shows  that  in  each  of  these  three  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  new  converts  were  already  at  this  time  united 
and  incorporated  in  one  Church.  Moreover,  we  can- 
not well  understand  the  statement  that  Trpea-jSvrepoi 
were  appointed  Kar  eKKXTjaiav,  as  implying  that 
every  Church  had  one  elder ;  but  only  that  several 
had  been  introduced  into  every  Church.  But  the 
sense  of  '^eiporov^aavTe'?  avTOC<;  irpeo-^vrepovi 
is  doubtful.  Does  it  mean  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
introduced  these  elders  themselves,  and  invested 
with  office  men  who  were  in  their  judgment  fitted 
for  it  by  virtue  of  a  peculiar  plenitude  of  authority 
(Lohe,  Aplior.  58)  ?,  or  does  it  mean,  they  arranged 
that  the  Churches  themselves  should  choose  men 
in  whom  they  had  confidence.  As  x^iporoveiv 
originally  signifies  to  vote,  to  choose  by  the  lifting 
up  of  hands,  by  "  a  majority  of  hands  "  (to  use  a 
Swiss  expression),  we  may  possibly  attribute  to  the 
word  the  meaning  of  an  arrangement  of  the  Church's 
choice.^       It    is    philologically  safer    to    allow   that 

'  This  view  seems  to  be  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  in  tlie 

recently  discovered  Ai'^xx*'    ''"'^^    airotrToXav  (chap.   xv. ),   the  same 

word  is  used  for  the  Church's  choice,  which  looks  like  a  reminiscence 

of  the  passage  in  question  :  x^'P"'^"^^'^'''^-  •  •  ■  I'^^'^'^s  Wktk'o'^ov;  kcu 

VOL.  I.  L 
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the  word  sliouki  be  taken  here  iu  the  signification 
of  choosing  which  is  attested  elsewhere,  so  that 
it  denotes  neither  the  appointment  of  the  elders 
according  to  personal  judgment  and  by  full  official 
power,  nor  does  it  expressly  include  active  participa- 
tion of  the  Church.  In  any  case,  it  must  be  self- 
evident  that  the  confidence  and  judgment  of  the 
Church-members  were  taken  into  account  (comp. 
Eothe,  Anfitnge,  p,  150  ;  Baumgarten,  ante,  ii.  1, 
99,  etc.).  But  the  question  whether  the  Churches 
themselves  chose,  or  whether  the  apostles,  by  virtue 
of  their  peculiar  authority,  appointed  elders,  is  a 
subordinate  one  in  comparison  with  the  question 
whether  this  account  of  the  appointment  of  elders 
can  be  considered  as  historically  certain  or  not. 
Schrader  has  asserted  {Dcr  Ap.  Paulus,  v.  543)  that 
a  later  arrangement  has  been  here  thrown  back  into 
an  earlier  time,  and  has  been  incorrectly  and  immedi- 
ately referred  to  the  apostles.  In  opposition  to  this 
we  remark,  first,  that  elders  are  already  mentioned  in 
Jerusalem  before  the  first  missionary  journey  of  Paul 
(Acts  xi.  30),  and  are  supposed  to  be  already  in 
existence,  without  a  word  being  said  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  office  originated.  They  are  mentioned 
quite  incidentally ;  we  have  therefore  the  less  reason 
for  disputing  the  former  assertion.       But  if  elders 

ItaKovovs.  In  the  It'ha.x'^,  however,  the  graimnatical  construction  is 
decisive,  while  iu  the  present  passage  the  expression,  apart  from  the 
etymological  meaning  of  the  verb,  is  in  favour  of  a  choice  made  li)- 
the  apostles.  Yet  in  the  discourse  of  Peter  (Acts  x.  41),  -rpoxtxupo- 
Tovyifiivoi  iiiro  rov  hou  is  used  of  the  immediate  divine  choice  and 
calling  to  be  witnesses  of  Christ.  In  the  sense  thus  authorized,  the 
words  are  understood  by  de  "Wette-Overbeck  ;  D.  Plumptre,  Comm. 
in  BisJiop  Ellicott\s  N.  T.  Comm.  for  Schools,  1879,  p.  230  ;  Wendt 
in  Mtyer's  Comm.,  5  Aufl.  1880,  S.  310. 
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already  existed  as  officials  in  the  Jewish  Christian 
Churches,  it  becomes  the  less  improbable  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  should  have  introduced  this  already- 
existing  arrangement  into  other  Churches  also.  If 
elders  had  not  yet  been  mentioned  throughout  the 
Acts,  and  we  learned  all  at  once  that  Paul  appointed 
elders  in  those  cities,  there  would  be  something 
surprising  in  the  circumstance,  which,  however,  is 
not  the  case  as  matters  stand.  Secondly,  we  must 
also  consider  the  condition  of  these  Churches.  The 
local  distance  of  the  newly-founded  communities 
in  the  districts  of  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  from  their 
mother-Church,  viz.  Antioch  in  Syria,  their  position 
with  regard  to  a  hostile  Jewish  population  (xiv.  22), 
their  separation  from  the  synagogue,  which  took  place 
at  the  very  first — all  these  circumstances  necessitated 
an  independent,  firm,  social  constitution ;  and  this 
might  be  supposed  to  exist  without  overseers.  If 
then  the  chosen  overseers  were  called  irpea^vTepoi, 
the  circumstance  certainly  reminds  us  of  the  elders 
in  the  Palestinian  Churches ;  and  their  office  itself 
was  moulded  after  the  arrangements  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue.  An  attachment  of  this  nature  to  the 
Jewish  and  Jewish  Christian  constitution  is  probable 
enough  in  the  very  beginning  of  Paul's  activity  as 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Finally,  the  Acts 
expressly  state  that  the  elders  were  first  chosen 
on  the  return-journey  ;  therefore  after  the  Churches 
had  already  existed  for  a  period  whose  duration 
we  cannot  accurately  measure,  and  had  made 
experiences,  and,  in  the  absence  of  their  founder 
from  that  district,  must  have  felt  the  necessity 
for  an  organism  of  independent  guidance.  Hence 
there    are    reasons    enough    to    make    the    appoint- 
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ment  of  the  elders  not  only  possible,  but  even 
probable  (comp.  Schneckenburger,  Ziveck  der  Ai^ostel- 
gcsch.  p.  235,  etc.;  Hatch,  mite,  3rd  Lecture,  esp. 
p.  58,  etc.). 

Only  once  again  does  the  author  of  the  Acts 
mention  the  elders  of  a  Gentile  Christian  Church, 
viz.  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  whom  Paul,  on  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  requested  to  come  to  him  at 
Miletus,  that  he  might  confer  with  and  take  leave 
of  them  (xx.  17).  These  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
Church  appear  quite  unexpectedly ;  it  is  silently 
taken  for  granted  that  they  were  already  in  exist- 
ence, just  as  in  xi.  30.  But  what  is  most  remarkable 
here  is,  that  Paul  in  the  course  of  his  speech  calls 
them  eV/cr/coTrot  (ver.  28):  "Take  heed  therefore 
unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  the 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to 
feed  the  Church  of  God."  If  eTriaKOTrot  be  here 
taken  at  once  as  an  official  title,  it  is  clear  that  in 
this  passage  irpea^vrepot  and  eirio-KoiTOL  are  identical. 
Yet  it  appears  as  if  eiriaKoiroi.  (ver.  28)  were  not  an 
appellation  of  office  as  such,  but  rather  denotes  the 
work  to  which  they  were  called  (oversight  of  the 
flock  in  whose  midst  they  were),  and  the  responsi- 
bility which  was  laid  upon  their  conscience.  It  was 
not,  however,  from  accident  that  this  very  expression 
was  chosen.  Without  doubt  it  was  employed  with 
reference  to  tlie  official  name  iiriaKO'n-o'i.  1  Pet.  v.  1 , 
etc.:  Trpea^vrepov;  rov<i  iv  v/xlv  irapaKaXo)  6  avfiirpea- 
l3uT€po<i  .  .  .  TTOifJidvaTe  TO  ev  vfuv  irolfiviov  rou 
Oeov,  i7rta-K07rovvT6<i  fjur)  ava<yKa(TT(o<;,  has  a  great 
similarity  to  the  present  passage.  IIpea/SvTepoi. 
appears  to  be  an  official  name,  whilst  the  business 
of  the  calling  is  designated  in  a  free  way  by  eVicr- 
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Ko-rrelv,  but  even  here  doubtless  with  an  alhision  to 
the  official  name  liriaKOTrot. 

If  we  pass  to  the  epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  we 
find  in  the  oldest  of  them,  viz.  the  first  to  the  Church 
at  Thessalonica,  written  about  the  year  54  from 
Corinth,  an  exhortation  in  v.  12,  etc.,  concerning 
the  overseers  of  the  Church.  The  apostle,  however, 
does  not  distinguish  them  by  a  definite  express  official 
name  (whether  irpea^inepov  or  eirlaKOTroi),  but  only 
notes  their  position  in  a  general  way  (Trpoio-rdfjbevot), 
and  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  them,  so  far  as 
they  laboured  (/coTTiwyTe?)  in  the  midst  of  the  members 
of  the  Church,  whose  directors  they  were  in  Christ's 
name  and  power,  giving  them  {vov6eTovvTe<i  v/xd'i) 
moral  admonitions  and  reproofs.  Their  task  is  the 
moral  guidance  of  believers.  In  ooie  Church  they 
even  form  a  majority.  Doubtless  they  were  appointed 
at  the  time  when  the  Church  was  founded,  and  we 
may  conjecture  that  the  same  thing  took  place  at  the 
founding  of  other  Churches,  an  opinion  confirmed 
by  iTpoLaTd[xevo<;  (Rom.  xii.  8).-^  The  apostle  requests 
the  believers  at  Thessalonica  to  show  great  esteem  for 
their  overseers,  to  conduct  themselves  towards  them 
in  love  and  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  in  one  of  the 
latest  epistles  of  the  captivity  to  the  Church  at 
Philippi,  likewise  a  Macedonian  Church,  the  apostle 
even  in  the  introductory  salutation  (i.  1)  addresses 
the  "  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  who  are  in  Philippi "  with 
the  "  bishops  and  deacons."  Here  it  is  clear  that  the 
officers  of  the  Church,  with  the  other  members  of  it, 
are  included  in  these  two  names  {avv).  As  no 
7rp€a,8vT6poc  are  named,  we  must  assume  that  they 

^  Comp.   C.   Weizs.acker,    "Die  Kirchenverfassung  des  ap.   Ztit- 
alters,"  Jahrb.  /.  ckutsche  Theologie,  1873,  S.  631  fi. 
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did  not  exist  along  with  the  eiviGKoiroL  and  Siukovoc. 
The  subject  is  most  naturally  illustrated  by  the  fact, 
attested  also  by  the  pastoral  epistles  (viz.  Titus  i.  5, 
etc.,  comp.  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7),  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment elders  and  iirLaKoiroL  are  not  distinct  offices,  but 
only  different  names  of  one  and  the  same  office  (comp. 
Eothe,  173,  etc.). 

Yet  we  must  not  believe  that  these  names  of  offices 
w'ere  arbitrarily  exchanged.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
In  Palestinian  Churches,  and  among  Jewish  Christians 
outside  the  Holy  Land,  we  find  the  overseers  always 
called  irpecr^vrepoi,,  but  never  eTria-Koiroi.  rijovfievoi, 
Heb,  xiii.  7,  17,  24,  does  not  appear  to  be  taken  for 
a  proper  official  title,  but  only  to  designate  functions, 
as  in  1  Thess.  v.  12.  On  the  other  hand,  the  over- 
seers of  Gentile  Christian  or  mixed  Churches  are 
sometimes  denominated  irpea-^vrepoi,  sometimes  eiria- 
KOTToi,  for  example,  those  of  Pbilippi  only  eTriaKoirot ; 
those  of  Ephesus,  in  the  account  of  the  historian 
(Acts  XX.  17),  irpea^vrepoi ;  in  the  discourse  of  Paul 
himself,  iTriaKoiroc}  In  his  First  Epistle  (v.  1,  etc.) 
Peter  calls  the  overseers  of  Christian  Churches  in  the 
districts  of  Asia  Minor,  to  whom  he  writes,  irpea^u- 
repoL — but  he  designates  (ver.  2)  their  official  duties 
by  TTOifiaiveLv,  along  with  einaKO'jrelv,  which  may  be 
an  allusion  to  the  official  name,  iiriaKoiro'^.  Now 
it  is  without  doubt  that  the  name  and  office  of  the 
Trpea^vrepoi  in  Jewish  -  Christian  Churches  were 
derived  from   the   D''?i?.t   of    the    Jews.      Hence  this 

^  This  trait,  apparently  insignificant,  if  rightly  estimated,  is  in 
favour  of  the  genuineness  and  truth  of  the  Pauline  discourse  (Acts 
XX.  18,  etc.).  How  different  would  it  have  been  if  the  narrator  had 
used  the  expression  s^r/Vxoira/  (ver.  17),  and  put  -rpitrfiuripoi  (ver.  28) 
in  the  words  of  the  apostle  himself ! 
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name  was  the  original  one,  and  afterwards  continued 
to  prevail  in  the  Palestinian  Churches ;  for  not  only 
do  the  Acts  call  the  overseers  of  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem, without  exception,  irpea^vrepoL,  but  James  also, 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the  Dia- 
spora, speaks  of  the  ol  irpea^vTepoi  rrj^  eKKXrjaia^ 
(v.  14).  The  case  is  different  in  mixed  Churches. 
It  is  true  that  the  Acts  call  the  overseers  in  the  first 
Churches  of  Asia  ]\Iinor  irpea-^vrepot,  but  such  Hebra- 
izing name  was  less  common  among  people  of  Grecian 
customs  and  culture  in  this  sense.'^  Among  them  a 
name  had  to  be  borrowed  from  knov/n  relations,  but 
not  from  a  religious  institution  of  the  heathen,  lest 
they  should  fall  into  the  Kowwvia  twv  haifiovioiv 
(comp.  1  Cor.  x.  20).  If  the  Christian  organization 
nevertheless  attached  itself  to  something  existing  in 
heathen  lands,  it  could  only  be  to  forms  of  the  civil 
community,  or  of  free  union.  But  the  Hellenes  had 
several  kinds  of  functionaries  for  guidance  and  over- 
sight in  communal  affairs,  who  were  entitled  eV/o-- 
KOTTot,.  In  Athens,  for  example,  this  name  was  given 
to  those  officials  who  were  appointed  in  the  cities 
dependent  on  the  Athenian  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
oversight ;  while  in  the  fragment  of  an  old  Eoman 
jurist,  a  certain  grade  of  police-officers,  in  charge  of 
provisions,  are  called  cpiscopi^  Even  Hooker  sus- 
pected that  the  college  of  decurions,  that  is,  the 
municipal  government  of  provincial  towns  in  the 
Eoman  empire,  may  have  served  as  a  model  in  the 

1  The  discussion  of  Hatch,  2nd  and  3rd  Lectures,  pp.  30,  61,  etc., 
proves  that  the  name  ^pifffiunpos  was  used  for  the  Greek  ytpoviriui  of 
Asia  ilinor  ;  but  his  quotations  from  inscriptions  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  this  was  rather  the   exception  than  the  rule. 

^  For  evidence  of  this  use  of  language,  see  Hatch,  p.  30,  notes  ; 
comp.  Eothe,  Anfange,  S.  219  f,,  note  69. 
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appointment  of  officers  of  the  Christian  Church  as 
the  decurions  of  a  Christian  commune.  He  is 
followed  by  Eothe  (S.  148,  218,  comp.  154  f.). 
Hence  we  see  in  the  names  irpea^vrepoL  and 
iTTLaKoirot,  as  in  so  many  of  the  New  Testament 
words,  a  conflux,  as  it  were,  of  two  trains  of  thought 
— an  Eastern  and  a  Western.  The  word  eViWoTro? 
in  the  Churches  of  the  Gentile  Christians  gradually 
lost  its  general  meaning,  as  may  be  proved,  and 
became  the  designation  of  a  particular  office  (comp. 
Stanley,  Sermons,  p.  68). 

In  the  introduction  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
as  already  stated,  BiaKovoL  are  mentioned  together 
with  iTrlaKOTTOL.  These,  then,  are  the  deacons  proper, 
in  the  sense  of  later  Church  history,  whom  we  accord- 
ingly find  first  in  a  Gentile  Christian  Church  ;  for  the 
seven  men  of  the  Acts  are  neither  in  name  nor  in 
reality  the  later  deacons.  As  in  the  Macedonian 
Church  of  Philij^pi,  so  there  were  also  without  doubt 
deacons  in  the  Churches  of  Achaia.  The  mention  at 
least  of  a  female  deaconess,  Phoebe,  in  the  Church  of 
Cenchrea,  near  Corinth  (Eom.  xvi.  1,  etc.),  presup- 
poses the  existence  of  male  deacons.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  the  first  trace  of  female  church - 
officers  appears  in  a  Grecian  Church.  The  Hellenic 
national  customs  themselves  made  the  imposition  upon 
women  of  such  duties  as  belonged  to  the  office  of 
deaconess  a  necessity,  such  not  being  the  case  in 
Palestine,  for  as  Grotius  has  already  remarked  in  the 
passage  quoted :  "  In  Judaea  diaconi  viri  etiam  muli- 
eribus  ministrare  poterant :  erat  enim  ibi  liberior  ad 
feminas  aditus,  quam  in  Grcecia,  ubi  viris  clausa 
'yvvaLKwvlri'i."  In  conformity  with  Greek  custom,  the 
sustenance  and  care  of  the  poor  and  sick  in  particular 
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required  the  womanly  help  of  the  sex.  Besides,  the 
services  of  women  might  also  be  useful  in  spreading 
the  gospel  among  women ;  and  these  services  could 
not  well  be  supplied  in  Greece  by  men  (Eothe,  p. 
246,  etc.).  The  office  of  BiuKovia,  whether  filled  by 
men  or  women,  consisted  in  helpful  services,  partly 
to  individuals  (poor  and  sick  in  particular),  partly 
to  the  Church,  in  employments  referring  to  public 
worship  and  to  other  relations. 

With  respect  to  the  constitution  and  order  within 
the  individual  Churches,  the  Gentile  Christian  or 
mixed  Churches  developed  a  peculiarity  distinguishing 
ihem  from  those  composed  of  Jewish  Christians, 
mainly  in  this  respect,  that  in  their  own  free  unions 
they  were  more  self-reliant  and  independent  than  the 
Jewish  Christian  Churches,  which  were  still  regarded 
as  members  of  the  theocratic,  national  Church  of 
Israel.  From  the  Pauline  Epistles  it  is  clear  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  Pauline  Churches  managed  their 
affairs  themselves  (comp.  Weizsacker,  Jahrh.  f.  deutscJu; 
Theol.  1873,  p.  641,  etc.).^  In  the  Churches  founded 
by  Paul,  we  find  an  office  for  guidance  and  adminis- 
tration, as  in  the  Palestinian  Churches,  only  that  these 
officers  are  here  called  by  the  Hebraizing  name  of 
"  elders";  the  office  itself  having  been  modelled  after 

^  A.  Harnack,  Ancdecten  zu  Hatch,  S.  229  ff.,  takes  quite  a  different 
view  of  the  matter  :  bishops  and  deacons  were  originally  adminis- 
trative oificers  for  economy  in  its  wider  sense,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  presbyters  were  officers  of  disciplinary  and  judicial  affairs. 
These  organisms,  having  originally  a  fundamental  difference,  were 
only  combined  in  one  at  a  later  period.  Hatch  himself,  however 
(2nd  and  3rd  Lectures),  proceeds  more  cautiously  and  not  quite  so 
categorically.  If  we  wish  to  inquire  into  the  beginnings  of  Christian 
Church  order,  it  is  advisable  not  to  employ,  as  sources  for  the  primitive 
Christian  constitution,  writings  which  are  almost  a  century  later, 
such  as  the  "  Shepherd  "  of  Hermas. 
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a  Jewish  pattern,  while  the  same  office  in  Hellenic 
Churches,  in  addition  to  that  name,  received  also  the 
Hellenic  one,  eViV/coTro?,  and  was  formed  after  the 
pattern  of  Western  civil  appointments  and  offices. 
Deacons  proper  also  appear  in  Gentile  Christian 
Churches  for  the  first  time  ;  and  out  of  regard  for 
Hellenic  customs,  deaconesses  also. 

In  conclusion,  the  question  arises,  "What  was 
the  position  of  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches 
with  respect  to  their  connection  with  one  another  ? 
The  Palestinian  Churches  felt  the  less  need  of  a 
peculiar  alliance  among  themselves  in  proportion  as 
they  stood  within  the  theocratic  communion  of 
Israel,  and  had  in  it  a  common  ground.  It  was 
different  with  the  Pauline  Churches  in  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  in  Macedonia  and  Greece.  The  farther 
these  were  removed  from  Jerusalem  in  space,  the 
greater  the  progress  of  their  inner  development,  the 
more  they  required  a  common  bond  of  union  among 
themselves.  Such  bond  they  had  from  the  beginning, 
but  it  was  entirely  individual  and  personal,  consisting 
in  the  person  of  Paul  himself,  as  the  Gentile  apostle. 
He  had  founded  these  Churches,  and  that  mostly 
without  the  basis  of  a  Church  having  been  laid.  In 
him  they  saw  their  founder,  to  him  they  owed  their 
instruction  and  guidance.  In  his  parting  address  at 
Miletus,  Paul  refers  the  Ephesian  elders  not  to  Peter 
or  the  other  apostles,  but  directly  to  God  and  the 
word  of  His  grace  (Acts  xx.  32,  comp.  Lange,  ante, 
ii.  196,  etc.).  After  they  were  first  founded,  Paul 
visited  the  Churches  again,  and  kept  up  even  in  his 
absence  a  living  intercourse  with  them  by  letter. 
Hence  the  single  epistles  are  a  bond,  as  it  were,  by 
which  the  apostle  was  attached  to  his  Churches,  and 
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they  to  him,  and  by  him  to  other  Churches.  If  we 
compare  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  for  example,  we  find  that 
Paul  here  gives  a  direction  to  the  Corinthians 
respecting  a  collection  for  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 
He  asks  them  to  act  just  as  he  had  prescribed  for  the 
Churches  of  Galatia.  If  the  Corinthians,  as  we  have 
a  right  to  assume,  followed  this  advice  of  the  apostle, 
the  same  custom  and  institution  was  formed  among 
them  by  the  instrumentality  of  Paul  as  that  which 
the  Churches  of  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor  already 
])0ssessed  ;  in  a  similar  way  Paul  refers  to  the 
"  Churches  of  God"  and  to  "all  Churches"  (1  Cor. 
vii.  17,  xi.  16,  xiv.  33).  Consider,  moreover,  the 
salutations  in  the  Pauline  letters.  When  Paul,  for 
example,  in  1  Cor,  xvi.  19,  writes  from  Ephesus, 
"  The  Churches  of  Asia  salute  you.  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  salute  you  much  in  the  Lord,  with  the 
Church  that  is  in  their  house,"  it  may  certainly  be 
said  that  such  epistolary  greetings  were  just  like 
others.  And  yet  they  point  to  a  community  of 
spirit.  Individual  believers  in  Ephesus,  together 
with  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Churches  in  Achaia  on  the  other,  reach 
out  their  hands  to  one  another  as  an  allied  brother- 
hood ;  and  it  is  Paul  who  brought  about  this  com- 
munity of  spirit  between  them.  Further,  when  Paul 
praises  the  Macedonian  Churches  to  the  believers  in 
Achaia,  because  they  were  joyful  in  great  affliction, 
liberal  in  great  poverty,  and  had  contributed  almost 
beyond  their  power  to  collections ;  when  this  zeal 
stirs  up  the  Corinthians,  and  Paul  sends  brethren 
in  advance  that  all  things  may  be  ready,  while 
the  Corinthians  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  when 
he  comes  to  them  in  the  company  of  Macedonian 
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Christians  (2  Cor.  viii.  1,  etc.,  ix.  1,  etc.),  we  get  an 
insight  into  a  community  of  life,  a  mutual  coherence 
by  virtue  of  which  the  separate  Churches  must  have 
become  more  and  more  clearly  conscious  of  their 
relation  to  one  another,  and  of  their  union  as  a  whole. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  one  Church  supported  the 
apostle  while  he  laboured  in  another  (2  Cor.  xi.  8, 
etc.),  and  we  must  confess  that  an  intimate  bond  of 
union  existed  between  the  separate  Pauline  Churches, 
w^hich  was  attached  indeed  to  the  person  and  work 
of  Paul,  but,  for  this  very  reason,  was  of  a  powerful 
and  livinjT  nature. 


CHAPTEK    III. 

THE  MUTUAL  RELATION  BETWEEN  JEWISH  CHRISTIAN  AND 
GENTILE  CHRISTIAN  CIRCLES  IN  ITS  GENERAL  ASPECT. 

If  we  place  ourselves  first  of  all  on  the  standpoint  of 
the  Jeivish  Christians  of  Palestine,  and  inquire  what 
impression  must  have  been  made  upon  them  by  the 
news  of  the  formation  of  Gentile  Christian  Churches, 
and  what  attitude  they  would  naturally  assume 
towards  them,  the  Acts  supply  us  with  some  material 
for  an  answer  to  the  question.  The  impression  made 
upon  the  brethren  in  Judaea  by  the  tidings  that 
Gentiles  had  received  the  word  of  God  is  thus 
described  in  xi.  2,  etc. :  "  When  Peter  was  come  up 
to  Jerusalem,  they  that  were  of  the  circumcision 
contended  with  him,  saying,  Thou  wentest  in  to  men 
uncircumcised,  and  didst  eat  with  them  ! "  The  chief 
stumbling-block  is  here  indicated ;  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive  that    these    Jewish    Christians    could    not    be 
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satisfied  with  the  conversion  of  Gentiles,  unless  they 
had  first  been  incorporated  into  the  Jewish  theocracy 
by  circumcision. 

Luke  calls  those  who  had  taken  offence  and 
reproached  Peter,  oi  e/c  Trepnofirj^i — an  expression 
which,  since  all  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  were 
Israelites,  must  have  referred  to  disposition  and  way 
of  thinking,  inasmuch  as  tlie  former  laid  special 
value  on  circumcision,  and  were  in  general  disposed 
to  strict  legality.^  Consequently  the  historian  him- 
self draws  our  attention  to  a  difference  which  existed 
among  the  Jewish-Christian  believers  and  Churches 
in  Judaea  (xi.  1  ;  ol  dSe\(f)ol  ol  ovre^i  Kara  rrjv 
'lovhaiav),  according  as  they  were  eV  7r€pi,To/xi]<;,  attach- 
ing special  value  to  circumcision,  and  having  a 
paramount  tendency  to  legality  or  not.  But  when 
Peter,  in  his  account  of  what  had  occurred,  showed 
that  in  this  matter  he  had  implicitly  followed  a 
higher  guidance,  when  he  reminded  his  hearers  that 
after  God  Himself  had  bestowed  on  those  Gentiles 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  on  others,  he 
could  no  longer  resist :  "  They  held  their  peace  and 
glorified  God,  saying.  Then  hath  God  also  to  the 
Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life"  (ver.  18). 
Thus  the  knowledge  that  it  was  God  Himself  who 

^  Overbeck  (S.  168)  contests  this  interpretation  of  the  words  el  Ix. 
TifiTOfins  as  grammatically  unauthorised  and  impossible  on  account  of 
the  passage  x.  45.  In  the  latter  passage  the  immediate  context, 
especially  the  ol  (rutr,\6oM  tu  Uirpu,  makes  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion clear  beyond  a  doubt.  In  direct  opposition  to  this,  it  is  plain 
from  xi.  1  that  ol  ix  vipir.  cannot  be  in  agreement  with  ol  a.1iK(fio]  ol 
oWsj  xaTo,  rrit  'Uvhalav.  But  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul — in  Rom. 
iii.  26  :  0  U  irlimus  'irisoZ ;  iv.  14,  ol  '.k  toZ  vo//ou,  comp.  ver.  16  ;  Gal. 
iii.  10  :  oirai  l|  'ipyiuv  vo/aov  liffU  ;  Phil.  i.  17  :  ol  i|  ipi6iiot,s — proves  that 
ol  Ik  -jripi-To/zTi;  may  denote  a  certain  group  as  to  its  fundamental  nature 
and  tendency. 
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Lad  granted  repentance  to  the  Gentile  peoples  that 
they  might  be  saved,  and  that  the  finger  of  God  was 
present  in  the  matter,  put  an  end  to  all  doubt,  and 
overcame  the  first  adverse  impression  to  such  an 
extent  that  not  only  were  they  at  rest  in  their  minds, 
but  were  able  also  to  praise  God.  It  would  be  too 
hasty,  however,  and  would  be  expecting  too  much,  to 
imagine  that  by  this  knowledge  all  objections  against 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  without  their  acceptance 
of  circumcision,  and  against  unreserved  intercourse 
with  them,  could  once  for  all  be  overcome.  The 
question  here  did  not  concern  this  single  case  alone, 
nor  merely  these  particular  persons,  but  the  universal 
principle  and  general  right  of  receiving  a  Gentile  into 
the  Church  of  Christ ;  in  this  sense  it  was  understood 
by  the  companions  of  Peter  (x.  45) :  on  koI  eirl  ra 
eOvq  rj  Scopea  tov  irvevfjLaro'i  rov  dyiov  eKKe'^vrai ; 
those  in  Jerusalem  who  heard  of  it  understood  its 
meaning  in  this  way  (xi.  1) :  on  koX  to.  eOvrj  iSe^apro 
rov  \6yov  TOV  Oeoi) ;  the  impression  after  hearing  the 
discourse  of  Peter  was  of  this  nature  (xi.  18) :  apa  koI 
rol'i  €0 veer IV  6  ^eo<?  Ttjv  /xerdvoiav  et?  ^corjv  eSto/cei/ ; 
and  afterwards,  at  the  council  of  the  apostles  (xv.  V), 
Peter  himself  emphasized  it  as  an  event  of  funda- 
mental significance.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  in 
spite  of  the  manifest  direction  of  God  in  the  matter, 
the  prejudice  which  had  been  conquered  and  silenced 
for  the  moment,  afterwards  broke  out  afresh,  and  again 
called  in  question  the  Church's  conviction,  which  had 
been  already  established  by  divine  agency ;  a  course 
of  events  which  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature, 
and  repeats  itself  so  often  in  similar  cases  in  past 
and  present  time,  that  to  declare  it  to  be  inconceivable 
requires   great   courage.      Thus   the   first   step  of  an 
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apostle  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Israel  called  forth  a 
counter  activity  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  circum- 
cision, that  is,  of  tlie  legal,  narrow  Jewish  way  of 
thinking ;  and  this  tendency,  though  repressed  for  the 
moment,  always  raised  its  head  again,  making  great 
exertions  to  obtain  the  victory  and  the  sole  supremacy. 
We  must,  in  the  first  place,  examine  this  tendency 
more  closely,  and  proceed,  secondly,  to  ask  what 
position  the  apostles  themselves  and  the  nucleus 
of  the  Church  occupied  with  respect  to  Jewish 
Christianity. 

(A.)    The  Judaistic  tendency. 

This  tendency  first  gained  prominence  owing  to  tlie 
conversion  of  individual  Gentiles.  When  the  first 
Gentile  Christian  Churches  increased  in  strength,  it 
made  more  strenuous  exertions.  It  was  in  every 
case  the  founding,  growth,  and  increase  of  the  Gentile 
Christian  circle  that  incited  the  Judaistic  tendency  to 
counter  activity.  For  a  long  time  all  its  manifesta- 
tions of  life  had  reference  to  the  Christian  Church  of 
the  large  city  of  Antioch,  which,  by  the  missionary 
activity  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  became  the  mother  of 
numerous  flourishing  Churches  of  Gentile  Christians. 
The  party  now  set  to  work  with  such  energy  that 
some  of  its  members  travelled  in  person  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Antioch,  in  order  to  procure  an  introduction 
for  their  principles  in  that  place  (Acts  xv.  1).  They 
set  before  the  Gentile  Christians  there  this  principle 
as  a  formal  doctrine  {ihihaaKov)  :  "  Except  ye  be 
circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be 
saved."  Thus  the  Judaists  appeared  in  the  Church 
at  Antioch  directly  as  teachers,  and  required  of  its 
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members  circumcision  and  subjection  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  participation 
in  the  Messianic  salvation.  The  root  of  this  view 
was  doubtless  twofold  :  in  a  national  respect,  adherence 
to  the  2)rivilcge  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  be  and  con- 
tinue the  dominant  and  all-determining  basis  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom ;  in  a  religious  respect,  the  hr/al 
essence,  or  the  emphasizing  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
as  an  unconditional  rule  of  conduct  to  be  followed  on 
all  occasions.  The  tendency  of  the  former  would  be 
to  make  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  essentially 
Israelitish  for  all  time ;  the  latter  would  lead  to  a 
misapprehension  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ,  the  thrusting  back  of  the  gospel  to  the 
law,  and  the  destruction  of  evangelical  freedom.^  The 
Apostle  Paul  was  not  only  right  in  asserting  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  its 
purity  in  opposition  to  these  people  (Gal.  ii.  5),  but 
also  in  representing  them  as  spying  out  evangelical 
liberty  (t^v  iXevdepiav  .  .  .  iv  XpLCTTat  'Irjaou,  ver.  4) 
with  a  view  to  bringing  the  converts  into  bondage  ; 
and  he  was  fully  justified  in  characterizing  them 
as  false  brethren  (irapeLaaKroi  ilreuSaSeX^ot,  ver.  4), 
who  had  crept  in  unawares,  by  which  he  implies  that 
when  seen  in  the  light  they  were  not  true  Christians, 
but  unbelieving  Jews  under  cover  of  faith  in  Jesus. 
But  however  strong  the  judgments  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  may  be,  they  contain  nothing  to  justify  us  in 
assuming  that  these  people  appeared  as  loersoncd 
opponents  of  the  Gentile  apostle ;  the  whole  narrative 

1  Baumgarten's  opinion,  that  these  Judaists  had  in  view  from  the 
beginning  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  twelve  apostles,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  '•patriarchal  apostolate  "  {Acts,  ii.  1,  105  ff.),  finds  no 
support  in  the  original  documents  themselves. 
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of  the  Acts,  and  the  utterances  of  Paul  hmiself,  lead 
rather  to  the  conclusion  that  the  question  here  was 
one  solely  of  essence  and  of  principle.  At  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  50  or  51,  the  decree  respect- 
ing this  matter  was  that  circumcision  and  Mosaic 
legality  were  not  the  universal  and  indispensable 
conditions  of  reception  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
that  the  heathen,  though  not  allowing  themselves  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  nation  of  Israel,  might  never- 
theless be  full  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Notwithstanding  the  decisive  failure  of  this  first 
great  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Judaists  to  force 
their  principles  directly  on  the  Gentile  Christians 
(especially  in  Antioch),  yet  they  did  not  give  up  either 
their  view  or  their  efforts.  On  the  contrary,  they 
prosecuted  their  cause  amid  the  most  varied  circum- 
stances and  in  manifold  ways,  with  extraordinary 
tenacity  and  unwearied  zeal.  The  first  step  had  been 
their  attempt  to  induce  the  Gentile  Christians  of 
Antioch  spontaneously  to  receive  circumcision  and 
Mosaic  legality,  that  is,  to  effect  a  union  between 
Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians  through  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  former  with  the  latter. 

In  the  time  succeeding  the  apostolic  council 
this  method  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  Judaists 
now  entered  upon  a  path  apparently  contrary,  but 
which  appeared  to  lead  to  the  same  goal.  They 
opposed  the  union  of  the  two  parties  in  the  mixed 
Church  at  Antioch  with  the  natural  object  of  exerting 
thereby  an  indirect  moral  pressure  on  the  Gentile 
Christian  party,  and  inducing  them  to  give  up  their 
freedom.  This  was  the  essence  of  that  occurrence 
which  occasioned  the  Apostle  Paul  to  come  forth  with 
a  public  rebuke  of  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  11);  for  the  cause 

VOL.  I.  M 
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of  Peter's  discontinuance  of  that  brotherly  intercourse 
with  the  Gentile  Christians  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed,  and  of  his  ceasing  to  eat  with  them  at 
table,  was  the  arrival  of  "  certain  from  James " 
(ver.  12).  The  expression  iX,6eiv  Tiva<i  diro 
'IaK(i)/3ov  unmistakeably  puts  those  that  came  in 
some  sort  of  connection  with  the  president  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  that  is  James,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord ;  whether  the  connection  is  to  be  found  in  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  people  from  that  circle, 
or  of  that  view,  or  persons  sent  directly  by  James. 
^Atto  'Ja/cco/Sof  cannot  properly  be  connected  with 
Ttve?  but  only  with  iXBelv.  In  this  connection  it 
denotes,  as  in  Matt.  xxvi.  47,  and  in  other  passages, 
sending  by  some  one.  Hence  it  follows  that  those 
people  were  sent  by  James.  Eitschl  {Entstehung  tier 
altkath.  Kirche,  2  Aufl.  p.  145)  and  Holsten  {Zum 
Evangclium  des  Faulns  unci  cles  Pcirus,  1868,  p.  357) 
are  of  a  different  opinion:  the  delegates  of  James 
were  to  counteract  the  falling  away  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  Antioch  from  the  Mosaic  law,  and  to 
restore  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  the 
intercourse  at  table  and  in  common  life  that  had  been 
broken  off.  So  much  at  least  is  established  fact,  that 
Peter,  out  of  solicitous  regard  for  the  Jewish 
Christians,  with  all  their  harshness  and  rigidity, 
withdrew  from  the  Gentile  Christians  and  from  inter- 
course with  them  at  table.  It  is  therefore  easy  to 
suppose  that  this  separation  between  Levitically  pure 
Jewish  Christians  on  the  one  hand,  and  Gentile 
Christians  on  the  other,  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
delegates,  who  wished  by  that  means  to  make  an 
indirect  demonstration  against  the  free  Gentile 
Christians.       But    Paul    with    manly    candour     put 
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such  powerful  obstacles  in  their  path,  that  in 
Antioch  their  efforts  had  no  further  result.  The 
more  opposition  it  encountered,  the  more  tenacious 
and  exasperated  did  the  party  become ;  in  fact  the 
party,  as  such,  owed  its  first  existence  to  the  opposi- 
tion it  met  with.  It  assumed  the  form  of  an  inde- 
pendent corporate  body  which  placed  their  own  view 
above  the  gospel,  and  finally,  their  own  persons  above 
the  Church  of  Christ  itself.  Irritated  by  the  power- 
ful and  open  opposition  of  the  Gentile  apostle,  it 
began  to  attack  the  person  of  Paul  and  his  work  in 
particular.  This  happened  first,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  in  Galcdia.  It  seems  that  Paul,  on  his 
second  visit  to  that  place,  already  found  occasion  to 
warn  the  Churches  that  he  had  formerly  founded 
against  Judaistic  errors,  and  to  take  measures  against 
them  (Gal.  i.  9,  v.  3  ;  corap.  Ellckert,  Comm.  309,  etc. ; 
Wieseler,  Comm.  1859,  p.  536,  etc.).  But  it  was 
only  after  this  visit  that  the  opponents  entered  with 
power  into  these  Churches  and  brought  about  an 
inner  revolution  in  the  minds  of  many.  It  is  clear 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  that  they  insisted 
that  the  Christians  should  be  circumcised  {Oekovcrtv 
vfid<;  irepLre^veardaL,  vi.  13),  and,  moreover,  under  the 
pretext  that  circumcision  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
salvation  (^avayKci^ovcnv  v(jbd<i  Treptre/jLveadat,  ver.  12), 
that  only  by  the  law  and  its  observance  could 
righteousness  be  attained  (oIltivc^  iv  vo^w  Bt/caiovade, 
V.  4).  In  fact,  they  not  only  prevailed  on  the 
Galatian  Christians  to  allow  themselves  to  be  circum- 
cised (v.  2,  etc.),  but  also  led  them  to  resolve  to  put 
themselves  in  complete  subjection  to  the  Mosaic  law 
(oi  vTTo  vo/Mov  0e\ovre<i  elvai,  iv.  21).  The  Galatians 
had  already  begun  to  observe  all  the  holy  times  of 
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Mosaism  {r]iiepa<i  TrapaT^pelaOe  koI  fj,rjva<;  koI  Katpov<i 
KoX  ivLavrov<i,  iv.  10).  How  great  was  the  success 
of  the  Judaistic  revohitionary  movement,  and  how 
threatening  the  moral  danger  had  hecome,  is  best 
proved  by  the  lively  mental  excitement  under  which 
the  apostle  wrote  his  letter.  The  thing  that  was 
peculiar  and  new  in  this  case  was  that  the  errorists 
attacked  Paul  personally,  and  endeavoured  to  shake 
his  apostolic  authority  in  the  Galatian  Churches. 
They  did  this  (1)  by  asserting  that  Paul  had  not  been 
called  and  instructed  directly  by  Christ  Himself  as 
an  apostle,  but  owed  all  his  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
his  position  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  solely  to  the 
elder  and  proper  apostles.  This  appears  from  the 
fact  that  Paul  at  the  very  commencement  makes  it 
expressly  prominent  that  he  did  not  receive  his 
apostolic  office  from  man  nor  hy  men,  but  immediately 
from  Christ  Himself  and  from  God  the  Father  (i.  1), 
and  that  he  had  the  gospel  which  he  preached,  not 
from  men  but  from  Jesus  Christ  Himself  by  imme- 
diate revelation  (i.  11,  etc.).  (2)  The  errorists  pre- 
tended that  Paul  had  departed  in  his  doctrine  from 
the  true  and  genuine  apostles.  This  objection  is 
unmistakeably  before  the  mind  of  the  apostle  when 
he  proves  his  apostolic  independence  (ii.  1,  etc.), 
and  mentions  that  his  gospel  had  been  fully  recog- 
nized and  approved  by  the  other  apostles  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting  in  question.  (3)  It  was  a  further 
objection  that  Paul  himself  was  not  consistent  in  his 
mode  of  teaching,  but  that  in  another  place  he  made 
circumcision  a  fundamental  and  doctrinal  requirement 
{el  ireptrofjiTjv  en  Krjpvaao),  rt  en  hidoKO^ai  ;  v,  11), 
and  that  his  utterances  against  Mosaism  and  circum- 
cision were  in  the  main  a  mere  accommodation  to  the 
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heathen,  and  had  their  origin  in  a  desire  to  please 
men  (^dprt  yap  avOpoiirov^  ireidco ;  .  .  .  rj  ^rjrci)  avOpoj- 
TToc^  dpia-Ketv ;  i.  10).  But  who  were  the  people 
that  were  able  thus  to  embarrass  the  Galatian 
Churches  ?  The  conjecture  that  they  were  not  Chris- 
tians but  unbelieving  Jews  (Michaelis,  Einlcituwj) 
has  no  probability  whatever ;  ^  and  even  the  view 
defended  by  Neander  {PJianz.  u.  Lett.  i.  366  f.),  viz., 
that  the  seducers  were  Gentiles  by  birth,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  among  the  Gentile  Christians,  is  unten- 
able, for  the  reading  nreptrefjivofjievoi,  instead  of  the 
perfect  participle  (vi.  13)  on  which  the  opinion  is 
based,  has  too  little  probability  in  its  favour ;  if  such 
had  been  the  case,  Paul  would  certainly  have  spoken 
much  more  strongly.  The  men  of  this  party  were 
without  doubt  Christians  who  had  originally  been 
Jews ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  first  authors  of 
this  reactionary  movement  came  from  Palestine  itself. 
From  motives  of  self-interest,  from  ambition  and  love 
of  spiritual  power  (vi.  12,  etc.,  iv.  17),  they  sought, 
as  Paul  indicates,  to  make  a  propaganda  on  behalf  of 
Judaism  among  the  Gentile  Christians  of  Galatia  that 
had  been  converted  by  Paul ;  turning  in  a  true 
sectarian  way  to  those  Gentiles  who  had  already 
accepted  Christ,  in  order  to  bring  them  over  to  Mosaic 
legality,  instead  of  undertaking  the  heavier  task  of 
carrying  on  the  Gentile  mission  themselves.  What 
success  the  incisive,  powerful,  and  spirited  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  had,  there  are  no  positive  traces  to 
show.  We  can  only  draw  the  conclusion  indirectly 
from  the  non-existence  of  a  crass  Judaistic  party 
among  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor, — as   the   later 

^  Comp.  the  ample  refutation  in  C.  E.  Scharliiig,  de  Paulo  ap. 
ejusque  adversariis,  Copenhagen,  1836,  S.  114  ff. 
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Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians 
show, — that  the  confident  hope  which  the  apostle 
expressed  in  Gal.  v.  10  did  not  disappoint  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  revolutionary  movement  of 
the  Judaistic  party  turned  from  Asia  to  Europe  itself, 
and  gained  a  footing  on  Greek  soil,  especially  at 
Corinth.  This  phenomenon  points  to  a  new  stage  of 
development,  not  only  in  so  far  as  the  founders  of  the 
Judaizing  party  at  Corinth  had  come  from  without, 
as  has  been  shown,  probably  from  Palestine  (for  they 
brought  letters  of  recommendation,  2  Cor.  iii.  1),  but 
particularly  by  the  fact  that  the  opposition  took  a  very 
definite  personal  form.  The  Galatian  errorists  had 
already  appealed  to  the  person  and  doctrine  of  the 
chief  Palestinian  apostles  {oi  SoKovvres:),  and  had 
thrown  discredit  not  only  on  the  teaching,  but  also  on 
the  personal  apostolic  authority  of  Paul;  a  further 
step  in  the  same  direction  was  now  taken ;  the 
banner  of  Peter  was  straightway  set  up  in  a  more 
resolute  and  open  manner  {ijcb  Se  KT}(f)d,  1  Cor.  i.  12, 
comp.  iii.  21,  etc.),  while  the  person  and  the  apostolic 
authority  of  Paul  were  attacked  in  a  more  reckless 
and  hostile  spirit  than  before  {el  aXXoi^  ovk  el/xl 
a7r6(TTo\o<i,  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  etc.),  amid  suspicion  and 
misrepresentation,  partly  of  the  self-renunciation  and 
considerate  humility,  partly  of  the  confidence  and 
power  with  which  the  Gentile  apostle  had  appeared. 
Their  own  appearance,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
have  been  characterized  by  great  presumption  and 
self-exaltation  (ot  virepkiav  airoarokoL,  2  Cor.  xi.  5, 
xii.  11),  even  by  fanatical  and  tyrannical  obtrusive- 
ness  (2  Cor.  xi.  20) ;  on  which  account  Paul  is  not 
afraid  to  speak  out  :  ol  tolovtoi  yfrevSaTroaToXoi 
ipydruL    SoXloi,    fxeraa'^rjfjiaTi^ofjbevoi   ec<i    aTroarokovi 
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Xptarov  .  .  .  BiuKovoc  aarava  (ver.  14,  etc.).  The 
leaders  of  the  party  at  Corinth  asserted  their  Hebrew- 
origin,  their  descent  from  Abraham,  and,  in  short,  the 
alleged  privileges  of  Israel,  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence (ver.  22,  etc.),  at  the  same  time  arrogating  to 
themselves  a  superior  and  exclusive  claim  to  Christ 
Himself  (eyob  Se  Xpiarov,  1  Cor.  i.  1 2 ;  2  Cor.  x.  7  : 
€i  Tt9  TreTTOiOev  eavrw  Xpcarov  etvai),  on  the  ground 
of  their  former  personal  acquaintance  with  Jesus.^ 
As  to  the  doctrine  itself  that  they  sought  to  introduce, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  openly  announced  the 
legal  views  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted, — 
brought  from  Antioch  and  Galatia, — although,  out  of 
regard  to  the  Hellenic  national  culture,  they  may 
have  gone  to  work  in  the  first  instance  softly  and 
cautiously.  They  took  the  way  of  first  trying  to 
undermine  the  influence  and  credit  of  Paul,  that  they 
might  then  take  the  field  at  once  with  their  main 
theme.  But  what  else  could  cause  the  apostle  to 
utter  the  express  warning  :  iv  aKpo^vcnia  Ti9  eKkriOi], 
fir)  vepiTe/Mvea-do}  (1  Cor.  vii.  18),  than  the  fact  that  an 
inclination  tending  in  that  direction  had  been  already 
developed   in   many  Gentile  Christians  at  Corinth  ? 

'  The  passage  (2  Cor.  x.  7)  quoted  in  the  text,  shows  plainly- 
enough  that  there  -was  no  distinct  Christian  party  in  Corinth,  but 
that  the  Petrine  or  Judaizing  party  boasted  of  belonging  to  Christ 
in  an  exclusive  sense  ;  for  it  is  unmistakeable  that  the  title  of 
belonging  to  Christ  was  here  made  by  the  Judaistic  leaders  who  are 
opposed  in  the  context.  The  reasons  brought  forward  against  this 
view  by  Neander  {PJianzung,  i.  386)  and  Osiander( Comm.  z?t  /.  Kor. 
S.  12)  are  not  conclusive  ;  the  passage  1  Cor.  i.  12  by  no  means 
proves  the  existence  of  a  "  Christ "  party  co-ordinate  with  the 
Paulines,  Apollonians,  and  Petrines.  Comp.  Baur,  Paulus,  2  Aufi. 
291  ff,,  326  ff. ;  Christentum  der  drei  ersten  Jahrlmnderle,2  Aufl. 
S.  58  ;  Riibiger,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  beiden  Kor. 
Brie/e  mit  Riicksicht  avf  die  Streitigkeiten,  18i7,  192,  198  ff.; 
Scharling,  ante,  127  f. 
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On  the  contrary,  what  Paul  says  about  flesh  offered 
to  idols  in  1  Cor.  viii.  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
Judaizing  party;  the  apostle  has  here  in  view  not 
opponents,  but  the  weak  (ver.  9,  etc.) ;  neither  does  he 
fight  for  gospel-freedom  against  Mosaic  legality,  but 
rather  requires  from  the  more  enlightened  members 
a  loving,  conscientious  regard  for  the  weaker  ones. 
The  First  Epistle  of  the  Eoman  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  is  an  historical  document  indirectly 
attesting  the  fact  that  the  Judaistic  movements  in 
their  Church  cannot  have  taken  deep  root,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  two  epistles  of  the  apostle  must 
have  had  a  powerful  effect,  since  at  the  time  when 
Clement  wrote  (the  last  decade  of  the  first  century) 
the  Church  was  also  disturbed  by  the  Passover  con- 
troversy, but  in  a  totally  different  sphere  from  that 
of  the  apostolic  time  and  without  any  trace  of  a 
Judaistic  spirit.  Judaism,  however,  had  not  yet  been 
overcome  in  the  entire  young  Church  of  Christ,  for 
it  still  appeared  under  manifold  aspects  in  other 
Churches,  with  an  animus  personally  hostile  to  Paul 
and  full  of  party  spirit. 

The  party  cannot  have  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Church  at  Eome,  at  least  before  the  composition  of 
Paul's  epistle,  for  the  epistle  itself  does  not  contain  a 
single  testimony  in  favour  of  that  supposition.  What 
the  apostle  says  of  the  weak  (chap,  xiv.,  etc.)  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a  fundamen- 
tally legal  and  anti-Pauline  tendency,  of  an  erroneous 
doctrine  (against  Lutterbeck,  ii.  90,  96),  for  in  this 
case  the  apostle  would  not  have  recommended  a 
loving  and  patient  forbearance,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  have  fought  against  such  tendency.  Prom 
XV.  8,  etc.,  we  may  indeed  draw  the  probable  inference 
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that  the  weak  in  faith  were  Jewish  Christians ;  but 
their  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine  (xiv.  2,  21)  was 
not  founded  on  the  Mosaic  law,  but  went  beyond  it 
in  voluntary  asceticism.  And  we  may  certainly  con- 
jecture that  the  warning  against  errorists  who  cause 
divisions  and  offences  (xvi.  17,  etc.)  is  intended  for 
the  Judaizing  party,  although  its  brevity  and  inci- 
dental character  show  that  the  apostle  knows  nothing 
of  such  revolutionary  movements  as  had  formerly 
disturbed  the  Eoman  Church,  but  is  desirous  only  of 
anticipating  and  preventing  what  might  possibly 
occur.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Paul  some 
years  later  wrote  to  the  Philippians  from  his  prison 
in  Ptome,  at  which  time  several  people,  without  doubt 
Jewish  Christians,  were  preaching  the  word  of  God 
from  impure  motives  {ov^  dyva)<;),  especially  prompted 
by  envy  and  party  interest  (Sea  (f>66vov  koX  eptv  .  .  . 
i^  ipcdeiwi),  supposing  to  add  affliction  to  the  bonds 
of  the  Gentile  apostle  (Phil,  i,  15,  etc.).  ISTotwith- 
standing  the  brief  character  of  these  indications,  they 
lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  in  Ptome  also 
Judaizing,  anti-Pauline  teachers  were  then  at  work 
seekiug  to  form  a  party.  But  since  Paul  ultimately 
rejoices  that  only  Christ  is  preached,  we  must  assume 
that  where  the  substance  of  their  doctrine  was  con- 
cerned, the  men  in  question  did  not  actually  oppose 
the  truth  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  salvation  by 
grace.  This  appears  the  more  probable  if  we  com- 
pare with  the  above  utterances  of  the  apostle  the 
tone  of  passionate  anger  in  which  in  the  same  epistle 
(iii.  2,  etc.)  he  warns  the  Christians  at  Philippi  against 
Judaistic  errorists ;  neither  this  passage,  however,  nor 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  epistle  giving  rise  to  the  idea 
that  such  errorists  had  already  gained  a  footing  in 
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Philippi.  The  apostle  points  by  way  of  precaution, 
as  in  Eom.  xvi.  17,  to  the  possible  danger  of  such 
influences.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  face 
of  KajaTOfJUT]  .  .  .  TTepLTOfJirj  (iii.  2  f.),  of  ireTroiOeuac  iv 
(TapKi  (ver.  3  f.),  of  KaKol  ipydrai,  comp.  SoXlol  epj. 
(2  Cor.  xi.  13),  and  Paul's  own  testimony  (vers.  4-6), 
that  he  has  to  do  with  Judaizing  errorists  who 
sought  to  overthrow  his  fundamental  principles. 
Paul  describes  them  as  persons  whose  boast  of 
circumcision  was  a  perverted  one  {jcaTaToyb'tf),  whose 
whole  method  and  conduct  were  objectionable.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  those 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  whose  immoral  course 
of  life  is  branded  (iii.  18,  etc.),  are  the  same  as  the 
above  errorists.  The  latter  is  the  view  of  Scharling 
{anU,  136,  etc.).  Put  it  must  be  observed  that  in 
iii.  2,  etc.,  it  is  merely  cloetrine  that  is  touched  upon, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  in  ver.  18,  etc.,  it  is  merely 
conduct,  and  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  unite  the 
two  after  the  apostle  himself  has  referred  to  them 
separately. 

Moreover,  the  emphatic  denunciation  contained  in 
Phil.  iii.  2,  etc.,  is  the  last  which  the  apostle  hurls 
against  pure  Judaism.  Prom  this  time  he  has  to 
contend  with  mixed  forms  of  error,  in  which  indeed 
a  tendency  to  legality  still  exists,  but  already  in 
association  with  extraneous  elements,  and  passing 
into  distinct  heretical  developments.  His  parting 
address  in  Miletus  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  with 
respect  to  those  errorists — some  of  whom  like  wolves 
fall  upon  the  sheep  from  without,  while  others  arise 
from  the  midst  of  the  Church  itself,  speaking  perverse 
things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them  (Acts  xx. 
29,   etc.) — is   different  from  what   we   should   have 
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expected  if  the  apostle  had  had  Judaistic  errorists 
alone  in  view  ;  and  shows  that  by  virtue  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  things  and  his  intelli- 
gent glance  into  the  future,  he  foresaw  the  appearance 
of  errorists  of  a  different  kind. 

A  phenomenon  of  this  nature  occurs,  in  fact,  in 
the  errorists  whom  Paul  opposed  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  These  were  doubtless  Jewish  Christians, 
inasmuch  as  they  observed  the  laws  respecting  food, 
feasts,  new  moons,  and  Sabbaths  (Col.  ii.  16,  21),  and 
it  may  be  inferred  from  chap,  ii.  11  that  they  also 
attached  value  to  circumcision.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  could  not  have  pressed  the  Mosaic  law  as 
the  Galatian  errorists  did,  for  Paul  does  not  find  it 
necessary  to  maintain  against  them  evangelical  freedom 
and  righteousness  by  faith.  On  the  contrary,  these 
errorists  united  to  their  ascetic  practices  and  external 
dogmas  (ii.  20,  Bory/xaTi^6a6aL)  a  sort  of  philosophy 
(ii.  8)  consisting  in  theosophic  views  of  the  spirit- 
world  and  a  worship  of  angels  recommending  itself 
by  the  show  of  exceptional  humility,  through  which 
the  only  and  exclusive  dignity  of  Christ  as  Eedeemer 
and  Mediator  was  injured  (ii.  8,  18-23).  Thus  we 
have  in  the  Colossian  errorists  the  transition  to 
another  kind  of  heresy,  the  first  germs  of  a  Gnostic, 
ascetic  aberration,  still  upon  the  basis  and  soil  of 
Jewish  Christianity.  The  errorists  of  the  pastoral 
epistles  present  a  farther-developed  stage  in  the  same 
line.  For  it  is  clear  from  Titus  i.  1 0  :  ixaTaioKo'yoi 
.  .  .  fiaktara  ol  €k  7repLT0/jbrj(;;  14  :  lovBa'tKol  fivdoc 
Kol  evToXal  avOponTrwv,  etc. ;  ii.  9  :  fid'^ac  vofxcKal 
(1  Tim.  1.  7  ff.)  vofioBtBdaKaXot,  etc.,  that  these 
also  must  be  looked  for  on  the  ground  of  Judaizing 
Christianity.     This  is  so  plain  that  even  Baur,  who 
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considers  them  elsewhere  as  antinomians,  cannot 
avoid  admitting  that  "  the  heretics  of  the  pastoral 
epistles  are  described  in  part  as  Judaists  "  {Pcmlus,  1 
Aufl.  p.  495).  But  the  view  that  they  embraced 
antinomianism  has  only  an  apparent  foundation,  for 
in  the  context  the  apostle  shows  by  the  phrase  koXo^ 
6  vofio'i  that  he  clearly  enunciates  the  truth  to  which 
error  adheres;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  directly 
contests  the  error  of  his  opponents  by  the  phrase 
idu  Tt9  avTO)  vofji,tfji,(o<i  '^pijaTat,  and  points  out  the 
way  in  which  they  abuse  the  law.  To  take  the 
title  "  teachers  of  the  law,"  which  Paul  gives  to  his 
opponents,  as  if  it  meant  "  opponents  of  the  law," 
does  such  violence  to  all  usage  and  all  logic  that 
ample  refutation  is  superfluous.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  three  pastoral  epistles 
manifestly  proves  that  the  errorists  in  question 
adhered  as  little  as  the  Colossians  to  the  purely 
legal  standpoint  which  was  in  fundamental  opposition 
to  free  grace  in  Christ.  In  some  respects  their 
asceticism  went  beyond  the  Levitical,  Mosaic  observ- 
ances, extending  to  all  kinds  of  human  enactments, 
for  example,  the  prohibition  to  marry,  etc.  (1  Tim. 
iv.  3  ;  Tit.  i,  14),  while  they  abandoned  themselves 
to  speculations  (^evZoivviio^  'yvoicri'i,  1  Tim.  vi.  20) 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  higher  spirit-world  and 
the  divine  powers  (1  Tim.  i.  4,  'yeveaXoytai  airepavroi), 
all  of  which  was  a  departure  from  a  simple,  sound 
faith,  and  led  to  legendary  babbling  and  endless 
differences  of  opinion  (fxvdoi  l3ej3rfKoL  koL  <ypa(t}8€L<i, 
1  Tim.  iv.  7,  vi.  3  ff.,  20  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16,  23,  iv.  4  ; 
Tit.  iii.  9).  When  Paul  in  2  Tim.  ii.  18  quotes  an 
assertion  of  Hymeneus  and  Philetus  to  the  effect  that 
the  resurrection  was  already  past,  the  reference  is  to 
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a  perverted  spiritualism  and  idealism;  just  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  prohibition  of  marriage  presupposes  a 
dualistic  aspect  of  the  world,  while  the  description  of 
the  mind  and  conduct  of  those  men  (1  Tim.  iv.  1, 
etc.,  vi.  3, etc.;  2  Tim.  iii.  2-9  ;  Tit.  i.  10,  etc.) leads 
to  the  assumption  that  such  theoretical  aberrations 
were  fundamentally  connected  with  practical  immo- 
rality. There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  the  errorists  of  the  pastoral  epistles  represent 
a  transition  from  the  Judaistic  to  the  Gnostic 
direction,  and  involve  the  fundamental  lines  of 
heretical  Gnosticism,  but  in  an  entirely  elementary 
form ;  so  that  we  have  no  right  to  identify 
these  doctrinal  errors  with  any  developed  Gnostic 
system  of  the  second  century  which  is  historically 
known.  , 

After  having  thus  followed  the  Jewish  tendency 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostle  Paul  through  its 
different  stages  and  forms,  we  now  turn  back  to  take 
a  view  of 


(B.)  The  cqjostles  themselves  and  the  germ  of  the 
primitive  Church  in  their  position  with  respect 
to  the  Gentile  Christians. 

It  was  the  newly-founded  Christian  Church  in  the 
metropolis  of  Syria,  that  is,  Antioch,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  converted  heathen,  that  particu- 
larly occupied  the  attention  of  the  Palestinian 
Jewish  Christians  for  a  considerable  time.  To  this 
Church  were  directed  those  steps  taken  by  the  early 
apostles  and  the  mother- Church  at  Jerusalem,  in 
opposition  to  the  Gentile  Christians.  The  following 
are  the  individual  facts  which  we  learn  partly  from 
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the    Acts,    and     partly    from    the     Epistle     to    the 
Galatians : — 

First,  the  sending  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch.  This 
happened  (Acts  xi.  22)  as  soon  as  the  tidings  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch, 
especially  heathen,  had  become  believers.  In  this 
case  the  appointment  of  delegates  is  not  attributed 
to  the  apostles,  as  in  the  sending  to  Samaria  (viii. 
14),  but,  to  judge  from  the  context,  to  the  Church  in 
Jerusalem ;  a  circumstance  from  which  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  the  interest  taken  in  the  Church 
of  Antioch,  which  was  certainly  in  many  respects  a 
new  and  surprising  phenomenon,  by  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem,  was  of  a  wide-spread  and  lively  nature. 
Concerning  the  object  of  the  sending,  nothing  more 
definite  is  here  said  than  formerly  with  respect  to  the 
sending  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  new  converts  of 
Samaria.  But  if  from  the  proceedings  of  Barnabas 
in  Antioch  we  may  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  the  object 
of  those  who  sent  him  there,  their  principal  aim  was 
to  greet  the  new  community  as  a  sister-Church,  to 
strengthen  the  new  converts  in  fidelity  to  the 
Eedeemer,  and  in  general  to  forward  the  young 
Church  in  its  life  and  conduct,  without  implying 
that  there  was  something  to  rectify  and  alter.^  But 
the   greatest  service  rendered    by   Barnabas   to   the 

1  It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  some  hesitation  in  Jeru- 
salem, in  face  of  the  numerous  Gentile  Christians  in  the  Churches  at 
Antioch.  But  when  Renan  (i^es  Apdtres,  1867,  186  f.)  speaks  of 
"discontent  and  deplorable  jealousy"  prevailing  in  Jerusalem  in 
conse([uence  of  the  news  from  Antioch,  and  states  that  it  was 
Barnabas  who  was  able  to  prevent  strict  measures  being  taken,  and 
that  he  had  important  influence  in  this  respect,  this  is  all  a  creation 
of  fancy. 
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youDg  Church,  and  that  which  had  the  most  important 
consequences,  was  that  he  went  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Tarsus,  sought  out  Paul  and  brought  him  to 
Antioch  (xi.  25).  By  this  means  the  right  man  was 
put  in  the  right  place,  the  Gentile  apostle  was  placed 
in  connection  with  the  future  metropolis  of  Gentile 
Christianity,  and,  indeed,  through  the  delegate,  with 
the  mother-Church  of  Jewish  Christianity.  The  first 
contact  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christian 
circles  was  not  only  friendly  and  brotherly  in  the 
extreme,  but  was  also  particularly  helpful  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  Christians  from  among  the  heathen. 

Second,  Another  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
immediately  after  (xi.  27,  etc.),  viz.  that  "in  these 
days  came  prophets  from  Jerusalem  unto  Antioch. 
And  there  stood  up  one  of  them  named  Agabus,  and 
signified  by  the  Spirit  that  there  should  be  great 
dearth."  The  contribution  collected  in  Antioch  for 
Jerusalem  we  may  here  pass  over,  in  order  to  touch 
upon  it  afterwards,  but  remark  that  in  this  passage 
the  circumstance  is  noteworthy  that  "  prophets " 
came  to  Antioch  from  Jerusalem,  apparently  wdthout 
any  special  commission,  and  solely  of  their  own 
accord,  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  presupposes 
a  disposition  toward  the  Church  at  Antioch,  in  con- 
formity with  which  the  latter  was  regarded  as  a  true 
Church  of  God.  If,  moreover,  we  take  into  account 
the  circumstance  that  one  of  these  prophets  stood  up 
(ava(jTa<;  .  .  .  iarjfjiave),  which  could  have  taken  place 
perhaps  only  in  a  meeting  of  the  Church,  we  arrive 
at  the  conviction  that  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
put  themselves  into  a  relation  of  brotherly  equality 
and  friendly  feeling  with  the  Church  of  Antioch. 
The  two  facts  just  mentioned  correspond,  both  testify- 
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ing  to  an  appreciative,  loving  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  primitive  Church,  in  relation  to  a  Church  which 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  Gentile  Christians. 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  events  is  that 
the  former  bears  a  certain  official  character,  inasmuch 
as  the  sending  of  Barnabas  proceeded  from  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem ;  while  the  latter  is  rather  a 
private  affair,  inasmuch  as  these  "  prophets  "  went 
to  Antioch  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spirit,  without 
having  received  a  commission  from  others,  and  re- 
mained there  for  some  time,  appearing  in  the  assem- 
blies of  Christians. 

But  we  must  not  therefore  imagine  that  no  pre- 
judices at  all  existed  among  the  Jewish  against 
the  Gentile  Christians.  They  certainly  existed, 
as  later  events  show,  but  were  still  dormant. 
They  awoke  as  soon  as  believers  from  among  the 
Gentiles  became  more  numerous,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  group  of  Churches,  a  result  brought 
about  during  Paul's  first  missionary  journey  with 
Barnabas.  But  when  the  strict  party  among  the 
Jewish  Christians  roused  themselves  and  took  steps 
to  persuade  believers  from  among  the  heathen  to 
receive  circumcision  and  to  put  themselves  under 
the  Mosaic  law,  it  was  necessary  for  the  apostles  as 
well  as  the  primitive  Church  itself,  to  come  to  an 
understanding  respecting  their  relation  to  the  Gentile 
Christians,  and  to  take  up  a  definite  position  with 
regard  to  the  most  important  question  of  apostolic 
times. 

This  was  done,  thirdly,  at  the  ajjostolic  convention 
at  Jerusalem, — a  convention  due  to  Judaistic  machina- 
tions, which,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  had  spread  alarm 
and  perplexity  throughout  the   Church  of  Antioch. 
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This  matter  requires  the  more  thorough  investigation, 
since,  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  scientific 
inquiry,  it  forms  the  central  point  of  the  apostolic 
period)  from  which,  according  as  it  is  understood,  the 
most  decisive  consequences  follow,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  relation  between  the  early  Church 
at  Jerusalem  and  the  Gentile  Christians  collectively, 
but  also  with  respect  to  the  relation  between  the 
early  apostles  and  the  Gentile  Apostle  Paul. 

The  modern  school  sees  in  the  above  occurrence, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  master,  Dr.  Baur,  "  a  con- 
flict of  Pauline  with  Jewish  Christianity ;  and  the 
elder  apostles  are  so  far  from  being  outside  the 
conflict  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  them  still 
placed  on  a  standpoint  from  which  they  had  never 
looked  beyond  Judaism,  On  this  occasion  even  the 
elder  apostles  appeared  as  Paul's  opponents,  by 
pressing  upon  the  Gentile  Cliristians  circumcision, 
and  with  it  the  observance  of  the  whole  Jewish 
law — entire  Judaism ;  so  that  the  heathen  could 
only  become  Christians  by  first  becoming  Jews.  To 
this  the  Apostle  Paul  made  the  strongest  opposition, 
and  brought  the  matter  to  such  a  length  that  the 
Jewish  apostles  gave  way  to  his  predominant  per- 
sonality, recognizing  him,  together  with  Barnabas,  as 
equally  privileged  associates  in  evangelical  work,  and 
agreed  at  least  to  tolerate  a  Gentile  Christianity 
independent  of  Jewish  Christianity.  Thus  far  they 
were  in  accord,  yet  without  a  complete  reconciliation 
between  their  respective  views  and  principles " 
{Pauhis,  1  Aufl.  p.  120,  etc.,  124,  etc.;  2  Aufl. 
i.  127,  etc.). 

According  to  the  view  most  generally  accepted,  the 
narrative  of  Paul  in  Gal.  ii.   1,  etc.,  coincides  with 

VOL.  I.  N 
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the  account  of  the  apostolic  convention  given  in  Acts 
XV.  We  likewise  declare  in  favour  of  the  coincidence 
of  the  two  events  as  to  time  and  subject,  even  if 
both  accounts  should  not  fully  agree  in  substance. 
The  reasons  against  the  identity  of  Gal.  ii.  and  Acts 
XV.  may  be  reduced  to  two, — one  chronological,  the 
other  matter  of  fact.  The  chronological  reason  which 
some  have  advanced  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Gal. 
ii.  1-10  and  Acts  xi.  30,  consists  in  the  fact  that 
Paul  could  not  have  omitted  the  journey  mentioned 
in  the  latter  place,  since  he  enumerated  his  journeys 
to  Jerusalem  in  Gal.  i.  and  ii.  fully,  and  in  regular 
sequence.  But  that  is  an  erroneous  supposition. 
Paul  did  not  intend  to  give  here  a  chronological  and 
complete  list  of  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem.^  It  was 
rather  his  purpose  to  give  prominence  to  those  facts 
from  which  the  independence  of  his  preaching  and 
apostolic  office  as  well  as  his  independent  and  yet 
friendly  position  with  respect  to  the  pillar-apostles 
could  most  clearly  be  seen.  When  Wieseler  supposes 
a  coincidence  of  the  journey  in  Gal.  ii.  with  Acts 
xviii.  21,  etc.,  merely  from  chronological  reasons,  he 
gives  excessive  prominence  to  matters  of  fact  in  their 
bearing  against  the  identity  of  Gal.  ii.  and  Acts  xv. 
The  essence  of  his  arguments  lies  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  progression  in  these  accounts  is  too  different 
to  admit  of  both  being  referred  to  one  and  the  same 
event.  The  testing  of  the  latter  objection  rests  on 
examination  of  the  matter  itself.  We  may,  however, 
say  in  advance  that  we  are  unable  to  discover  any 
discrepancy  of  such  a  nature  as  absolutely  to  prevent 

1  Zeller,.  indeed,  maintains  this  vmy^  {Apostelgesch.  218  fF.),  Imt 
bases  it  on  an  interpretation  of  the  connection  of  Gal.  i.  15,  ii.  10, 
which  mistakes  the  actual  purport. 
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their  being  referred  to  one  and  the  same  event.  If 
the  same  occurrence  lies  at  the  basis  of  both  passages, 
the  variation  between  them  certainly  appears  the 
more  striking,  so  that  Baur  ("  Krit.  Beitr.  zur  altesten 
Kirchengeschichte,"  Theol.  Jahrh.  1845,  p.  262)  ex- 
claims :  "  With  what  dull  eyes  must  a  critic  have 
read  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  to  suppose  that  the 
explanation  here  so  clearly  and  accurately  given  by 
the  apostle  himself  of  his  whole  relation  to  the  elder 
apostles,  could  be  identified  with  such  an  account  as  is 
contained  in  Acts  xv. ! "  0 verbeck  {ante,  217)  finds  a 
fundamental  contradiction  between  the  two  parallel 
passages.  Baur  in  his  Paulus  even  declares  that 
"  the  account  of  the  Acts  can  only  be  regarded 
as  an  intentional  departure  from  historical  truth 
in  the  interest  of  that  particular  tendency  by 
which  the  book  is  characterized.  All  attempts  to 
harmonize  the  respective  accounts  are  labour  in 
vain." 

Before  putting  implicit  faith  in  these  authoritative 
decisions,  we  shall  first  examine  the  arguments  on 
which  they  are  based,  and  that,  too,  with  as  great 
impartiality  as  possible.  There  are  three  principal 
points  in  which  a  difference  appears  between  the 
parallel  accounts  :  first,  the  method  of  the  proceed- 
ings ;  second,  the  parties  opposed  to  one  another;  third, 
the  result  of  the  proceedings.  In  our  examination 
we  shall  consider  these  points  separately,  only  taking 
them  in  connection  when  it  becomes  necessary. 

First,  The  method  of  the  'proceedings. — According  to 
Acts  XV.  6-22,  the  apostles  and  elders  assembled 
at  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  question  which  had 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  Gentile  Christians.  As 
the  Church  was  present  at  the  proceedings,  they  were 
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of  a  public  character,  and  took  the  regular  form  of 
consultation  and  final  determination  in  a  church 
assembly.  But  Paul  plainly  speaks,  in  Gal.  ii.  2, 
etc.,  of  a  private  conversation  with  the  most  distin- 
guished heads,  from  which  circumstance  Baur  {Faulus, 
p.  116,  2  Aufl.  i.  132,  etc.)  draws  forthwith  the 
conclusion  that,  according  to  Gal.  ii.,  a  public  trans- 
action cannot  have  taken  place.  Hence,  in  his  view, 
the  two  accounts  are  completely  at  variance  on  this 
point,  and  there  is  an  irreconcilable  opposition 
between  them.  In  order  to  harmonize  the  discrep- 
ancies, Neander  {Pfianzung,  i.  146)  assumed  that 
private  meetings  preceded  the  public  council,  to 
which  Baur  replied  that  such  a  thing  might  certainly 
be  supposed  if  only  something  had  been  said  about 
so  great  a  meeting  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
But  as  nothing  of  the  kind  is  there  mentioned,  this 
attempt  at  reconciliation  is  only  a  proof  of  uncritical 
arbitrariness.  The  objection  is  not  entirely  un- 
founded, since  Neander  {ante,  note  1)  had  previously 
admitted  that  Paul  makes  no  mention  of  a  public 
transaction. 

The  words  of  the  apostle  have  not  been  quite  accu- 
rately examined  on  either  side.  Paul  himself  distin- 
guishes between  the  private  conversation  and  another 
transaction.  He  relates  in  Gal.  ii.  1,  etc. :  ave^r^v  eh 
'lepoa-oXv/jia  /jLeraBapvd^a  .  .  .  Kal  dveOe/jLTjv  auroi<i 
TO  evayyeXiov  o  K7)pva<T(o  iv  Tol<i  eOveari'  Kar  IBlav 
Be  Tot9  hoKovat.  Now  Baur,  and  with  him  Neander, 
assert  that  the  words  dveOefxrjv  avTot<i  do  not  point 
to  any  transaction  in  particular,  but  are  only  the 
indefinite  expression  for  which  a  more  definite  one  is 
immediately  substituted :  kut  Ihlav  Be  roh  BoKovat. 
But  that  is  a  mere  assertion,  without  a  shadow  of 
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proof,  since  the  words  themselves,  both  separately  and 
in  connection  with  the  preceding  and  following  con- 
text, show  that  reference  is  made  to  something  really 
different, — a  twofold  occurrence,  not  merely  one  and 
the  same  thing  first  mentioned  indefinitely  and  after- 
wards more  plainly  expressed.  Paul  says  :  "  I  went 
up  to  Jerusalem"  and  then  continues,  "  and  commu- 
nicated unto  them  that  gospel  which  I  preach  among 
the  Gentiles."  Here  the  pronoun  avroi<i,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expression  to  Jerusalem  which  precedes 
in  ver.  1,  can  signify  nothing  else  than  the  believers 
in  Jerusalem,  the  Church  itself.  We  have  therefore 
to  suppose  a  statement  before  a  number  of  Church 
members.  When  it  is  added  :  kut  Ihiav  Se  (aveOefjirjv) 
rol<i  hoKovcTv,  the  8okovut€<;  can  only  have  been  apart  of 
the  avToi  The  words  are  so  taken  by  de  Wette  {Kitrze 
Erkldrimg),  Schrader  (Paulus,  ii.  304),  Niedner  (Gesch. 
der  Christl.  Kirche,  1846,  p.  103,  note  1),  Hilgeu- 
feld  {Gal  55  ff.,  130),  Koch  {ante,  124),  Elwert 
{Annot.  in  Gal.  ii.  1-10,  1852,  8),  Wieseler  {Chronol. 
186;  Comment,  p.  9 8,  etc.),  Eitschl  {Entst.  der  Altkath. 
Kirche,  150),  Keim  {Aus  dem  Urchristenthum,  p. 
95,  etc.).  Baur  himself  has  afterwards  admitted  the 
possibility  of  this  interpretation  of  avrotf,  which 
even  Zeller  {ante,  226,  note  2)  is  forced  to  concede. 
Holsten  {Zic77i  Evang.  des  Paulus  und  Petrus,  1868, 
p.  272;  das  Ev.  des  Paulus,  i.  1880,  p.  71,  etc.) 
acknowledges  without  reserve  that  Paul  in  ii.  2 
narrates  a  twofold  announcement  of  his  gospel, — one 
to  the  whole  Church,  another  to  those  of  reputation. 
Overbeck  also  declares  the  view  that  makes  Paul  in 
Gal,  ii.  2  speak  solely  of  a  private  transaction,  to  be 
unfounded  {ante,  218).  Keim  {Aus  dem  Urchristen- 
thum, 1878,  p.  765)  remarks:  "It  was  in  particular 
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the  energetic  opposition  of  Lechler  (Aj).  Zeitalter, 
2  Aufl,  397,  etc.)  which  brought  about  the  full  recog- 
nition of  public  negotiations." 

In  accordance  with  Gal.  ii.  2,  therefore,  we  cannot 
avoid  distinguishing  two  different  conversations  in 
Jerusalem  in  which  Paul  was  concerned :  once  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  Church  {avTot<i  explained  by 
'lepoaoXvfjLa,  ver.  1) ;  the  other  time  he  had  to  do 
only  with  a  part  of  the  Church,  viz.  with  its  most 
distinguished  heads  (ot  BoKovvre<;).  The  other  differ- 
ence, to  which  the  "  8e  "  draws  attention,  is  connected 
with  this ;  the  second  time,  Paul  describes  the  com- 
munication as  secret  and  confidential  (/car  I8lav), 
while  the  first  time  the  transaction  is  silently 
assumed  to  be  public.  The  view  which  Baur  takes 
of  the  Kar  Ihcav  he  Tot<i  SoKovai  as  only  an  addition 
explaining  what  went  before,  in  the  sense  "  especially 
those  in  authority,"  is  absolutely  disallowed  by  the 
constant  usage  of  the  New  Testament.^  We  are 
ready  to  concede  that  Paul  in  the  following  sentences 
gives  a  detailed  account  only  of  the  confidential 
conversation,  leaving  the  public  one  quite  out  of 
consideration.  But  it  would  be  very  hasty  to  con- 
clude at  once  from  this  circumstance,  that  according 
to  Gal.  ii.  a  public  transaction  did  not  take  place. 
On  the  contrary,  it  agrees  entirely  with  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  the  historian  (Acts  xv.)  should  confine 
himself  to  the  public  act,  the  knowledge  of  which 

'  The  expression  kut  i^lav  appears  sixteen  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, besides  in  this  passage  (three  times  in  Luke,  in  his  Gospel  in 
ix.  10,  X.  23  ;  and  in  Acts  xxiii.  19) ;  but  in  every  case,  as  required 
by  the  context,  in  the  sense  of  privatim,  in  secret,  in  confidence. 
Why,  then,  should  the  fixed,  undoubted  usage  be  departed  from  in 
this  case — not  only  without  necessity,  but  when  the  usual  sense, 
on  the  contrary,  is  quite  good  ? 
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he  might  easily  have  got ;  while  Paul,  who  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter,  and  took  part  in  it,  speaks 
of  those  discussions  in  particular  that  had  taken  place 
in  a  confidential  conference  between  himself  and 
some  of  the  heads.  The  only  remarkable  circum- 
stance is  that  the  apostle  passes  over  in  silence, 
without  a  single  indication,  the  public  transaction  in 
which  he  took  so  active  a  part,  and  which  appears 
from  the  Acts  to  have  been  so  significant  and  weighty. 
For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  this  suspicion, 
Schwegler  reminds  us  that  the  apostolic  convention 
forms  the  turning-point  of  the  entire  book  of  Acts, 
that  it  is  its  peculiar,  practical,  fundamental  idea,  the 
innermost  motive  of  its  composition,  and  the  link 
between  the  history  of  the  Pauline-Gentile  mission 
and  that  of  the  primitive  Church  (Schwegler,  ante,  i. 
116).  Others  maintain  that  Paul,  in  case  the  public 
transaction  took  place  as  described  in  the  Acts,  could 
not  have  passed  it  over  in  silence,  since  it  was  the 
main  thing,  but  must  have  mentioned  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  occasion  and  purport  of  his  letter,  for 
he  could  not  have  brought  forward  a  more  decisive 
refutation  of  the  Judaizing  Galatians  than  by  point- 
ing them  to  that  solemn  act  which  gave  the  law  to 
the  whole  Church.  Accordingly  it  is  inferred  from 
the  silence  of  the  apostle  respecting  the  public  trans- 
action, that  it  could  not  have  taken  place  as  the  Acts 
narrate  (Baur,  p.  117,  etc.;  Schwegler,  i,  122,  etc.). 

We  cannot  recognize  this  argumentum  e  silentio  as 
conclusive,  when  we  remember  the  polemic  design  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  The  Judaistic  opponents 
of  the  apostle  regarded  the  early  apostles  exclusively 
as  genuine  and  legitimate, — as  shown  by  the  epistle, 
and   confirmed  by  Baur,  Schwegler,   and    especially 
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Holsten,' — and  in  their  opposition  to  Paul,  relied  on 
the  authority  with  which  some  of  these  were  endowed. 
On  account  of  the  high  dignity  attributed  to  them 
by  the  Judaizing  party,  Paul  gives  them  the  title, 
01  BoKovvre'i  (Gal.  ii.  2,  6),  or  ol  BoKovvT€<i  aTvXoc 
elvai  (ver.  9).  Under  these  circumstances,  the  most 
powerful  refutation  that  Paul  could  offer  to  his  oppo- 
nents was  an  appeal  to  the  fact  that  these  very 
men,  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  opposite  party,  had 
personally  declared  themselves  in  agreement  with 
him.  There  is  not  a  single  passage  to  prove  that 
his  Galatian  opponents  wished  to  strike  him  down 
with  the  argument  of  numbers.  It  was  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  weight  of  a 
great  assembly,  to  the  whole  Church  at  Jerusalem 
itself.  But  because  his  opponents  relied  on  a  few 
prominent  personalities,  it  was  decisive  on  Paul's 
part  to  show  that  these  very  "  pillars "  were  in  his 
favour.  Moreover,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  gives 
probability  to  the  view  that  the  errorists  of  that 
place  were  in  the  habit  of  representing  Paul  as  called  in 
the  beginning  by  the  primitive  apostles,  and  as  having 
been  in  constant  dependence  on  them ;  the  apostolic 
convention  itself  seems  to  have  been  interpreted  in 
this  sense,  and  turned  to  the  detriment  of  the  apostle. 
How  natural  that  Paul  should  have  given  special 
prominence  to  that  which  set  his  independence  over 
against  the  primitive  apostles  in  a  clear  light !  and 
such  was  manifestly  the  case  in  the  apostolic  confer- 
ence far  more  than  in  the  meeting  of  the  Church. 
Hence  the  immediate  object  of  the  apostle  was 
completely  served  by  an  account  of  that  confidential 

1  Baur,  Paulus,  1  Aufl.  p.   109;  Schwegler,  i.    122  f.,   ii.  247  ; 
Holsten,  Zum  Ev.  des  Paulus  u.  Petrus,  250  ff.,  esp.  266-272. 
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conversation  witli  the  apostles  which  preceded  the 
Church-meeting,  apparently  as  a  preliminary  con- 
sultation, whilst  he  had  no  necessity  to  say  more 
about  the  public  transactions  (which  the  Acts  describe 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  community  and  the  Church 
in  general)  than  is  implied  in  the  short  hint  avedi/xrjv 
avTolq.  Thus  both  accounts  (Gal.  ii.,  Acts  xv.)  are 
perfectly  reconcilable  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
the  proceedings. 

The  second  question  to  which  our  examination 
extends  is  this :  Who  are  the  parties  opposed  to  one 
another  in  the  matter  ?  That  Paul  and  Barnabas 
stood  on  one  side  in  the  name  of  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians is  undisputed;  consequently  our  second  question 
comes  more  exactly  to  this  issue,  What  standpoint 
did  the  other  apostles  and  the  nucleus  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  take  ? 

Dr.  Baur  asserts  that,  according  to  the  statements 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  Galatian  Epistle,  the  elder 
apostles  did  not  by  any  means  stand  outside  the 
conflict,  but  that  Paul  had  the  apostles  themselves  as 
opponents  :  that  these  apostles  had  not  yet  advanced  a 
step  beyond  Jewish  particularism,  and  had  demanded 
circumcision  as  absolutely  necessary,  so  that  Paul 
could  only  save  the  Christian  freedom  of  the  Gentile 
Christians  by  the  most  energetic  opposition  to  the 
primitive  apostles  (Paulus,  1  Aufl.  p.  120,  etc.,  2  Aufl. 
i.  137,  etc.,  144;  Das  Christenthum  der  drei  ersten 
Jahrh.  2  Aufl.  49,  etc.).  According  to  the  Acts,  the 
case  stands  quite  differently.  There  it  was  only 
individual  Christians  who  came  from  Judiea  (rti/e? 
inro  Tri<i  'IouSat'a9,  xv.  1)  to  Antioch,  and  taught 
the  Christians  in  that  place,  "  Except  ye  be  circum- 
cised after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved." 
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Paul  and  Barnabas  opposed  these  teachers,  on  which 
the  Church  determined  that  the  former,  together  with 
certain  others  of  them,  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto 
the  apostles  and  elders  about  this  question.  Thus 
far  the  apostles  and  the  elders  of  Jerusalem  stand 
outside  the  conflict.  They  appear  not  as  a  party, 
but  as  those  from  whom  an  impartial,  judicial  deter- 
mination of  the  point  in  dispute  might  be  expected. 
In  Jerusalem  there  now  rose  up  members  of  the 
Church  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  with  the  demand  that  circumcision  and  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  should  be  imposed 
on  the  Gentile  Christians.  In  the  assembly  called 
together  on  this  account,  Peter  reminds  those  present 
that  some  time  previously,  by  the  command  of  God, 
the  gospel  had  been  preached  to  the  Gentiles  by 
himself,  and  received  with  faith;  and  that  God,  by 
the  gift  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  had  revealed  Himself 
unto  them,  even  as  to  the  Israelites,  purifying  their 
hearts  by  faith.  Prom  these  facts  he  proceeds  to 
draw  the  practical  conclusion  that  it  is  a  tempting  of 
God  (that  is,  a  culpable  challenging  of  His  own 
attestation)  to  impose  the  law  on  the  disciples,  and 
thus  to  burden  them  with  a  yoke  which  the  Israelites 
themselves  could  not  have  borne ;  for  it  was  only 
through  the  grace  of  Christ  that  either  could  hope 
to  be  saved.  Paul  and  Barnabas  themselves  then 
gave  an  account  of  the  signs  and  wonders  that  God 
had  wrought  through  them  among  the  Gentiles, 
Finally,  James  takes  up  the  word,  and  appeals  to 
the  promise,  according  to  which  the  rebuilding  of 
the  tabernacle  of  David  includes  also  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  to  the  Lord.  In  conclusion, 
James  makes  the  conciliatory  proposal  that  nothing 
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more  should  be  required  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
than  their  observance  of  certain  enactments  with 
respect  to  morals  and  conduct,  a  proposal  which  is 
unanimously  raised  to  a  decree.^ 

With  regard  to  these  two  representations  Baur 
assures  us  that  the  parties  concerned  with  the  dispute 
were  not  at  all  the  same  in  both  passages ;  that  the 
Acts  puts  the  other  apostles  outside  the  controversy, 
or  rather  on  the  side  of  Paul ;  whereas,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Paul  himself  (Gal.  ii.),  they  had  been  his 
opponents  on  this  question. 

But  we  cannot  see  why  the  narrative  of  the  Gala- 
tian  Epistle,  quite  independently  of  Acts  xv.,  should 
lead  to  this  view.  Baur  remarks  that  the  great 
earnestness  with  which  Paul  here  defends  his  gospel 
is  rightly  understood  only  if  he  had  to  do  not  merely 
with  the  "  false  brethren  brought  in,"  but  with  the 
apostles  themselves.  He  would  not  have  repaired  to 
Jerusalem  to  treat  with  the  apostles  themselves  so 
urgently  if  he  had  not  had  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  were  not  far  removed  from  that  imputation 

1  Zeller  (Ap.  Gesch.  230  ff. )  tries  to  prove  that  neither  Peter  nor  Paul 
nor  James  could  have  spoken  as  the  Acts  (xv.  7-21)  narrate;  in 
Paul's  case,  because  it  is  improbable  that  he  would  have  appealed 
merely  to  his  miracles,  instead  (Gal.  ii.  7,  etc.)  of  to  his  teaching  and 
his  missionary  success,  as  ii  tr>i/u.t7a  »ai  ripocra  {vev.  12,  comp.  ver.  43, 
xiv.  27,  xxi.  19,  etc.)  excluded  and  not  much  rather  included  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  James  and  Peter  cannot,  it  is  stated, 
have  spoken  thus,  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  party  insisting 
on  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentile  Christians  should  have  appealed 
to  these  two  men  as  their  authority  if  they  did  not  share  the  same 
])rinciples, — a  view  which  overlooks  only  the  small  circumstance  that, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  apostle  himself  (Gal.  ii.  16,  etc.), 
Peter  and  James  assented  to  his  doctrine,  and  recognized  the  evan- 
gelical freedom  of  the  Gentile  Christians  in  a  positive  way,  which 
ftxUy  corresponds  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  both  according  to 
Acts  XV.  7,  etc.,  13,  etc. 
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of  the  false  brethren.  But  the  great  earnestness  of 
Paul  is  sufliciently  explained  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself,  independently  of  what  is  personal.  The 
matter  at  stake  was  nothing  less  than  the  rich 
blessing  of  Christian  freedom,  the  completeness  of 
Christianity,  and  the  gospel's  independence  of  the 
Mosaic  law. 

Let  us  look  at  the  words  of  the  Galatian  Epistle 
more  closely.  Paul  says  (chap.  ii.  2-10):  "And  I 
went  up  by  revelation,  and  communicated  unto  them 
that  gospel  which  I  preach  among  the  Gentiles,  but 
privately  to  them  which  were  of  reputation,  lest  by 
any  means  I  should  run,  or  had  run,  in  vain.  But 
neither  Titus,  who  was  with  me,  being  a  Greek,  was 
compelled  to  be  circumcised :  And  that  because  of 
false  brethren  unawares  brought  in,  who  came  in 
privily  to  spy  out  our  liberty  which  we  have  in  Christ 
Jesus,  that  they  might  bring  us  into  bondage :  To 
whom  we  gave  place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an 
hour ;  that  the  truth  of  the  gospel  might  continue 
with  you.  But  of  those  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
(whatsoever  they  were,  it  maketh  no  matter  to  me : 
God  accepteth  no  man's  person) :  for  they  who  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  in  conference  added  nothing  to  me : 
but  contrariwise,  when  they  saw  that  the  gospel  of 
the  uncircumcision  was  committed  unto  me,  as  the 
gospel  of  the  circumcision  was  unto  Peter  (for  he 
that  wrought  effectually  in  Peter  to  the  apostleship 
of  the  circumcision,  the  same  was  mighty  in  me 
toward  the  Gentiles) ;  and  when  James,  Cephas,  and 
John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars,  perceived  the  grace 
that  was  given  unto  me,  they  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas 
the  right  hands  of  fellowship  ;  that  we  should  go  unto 
the  heathen,  and  they  unto  the  circumcision.     Only 
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they  would  that  we  should  remember  the  poor ;  the 
same  which  I  also  was  forward  to  do." 

In  this  section  some  secondary  points  are  certainly 
obscure  on  account  of  the  abrupt  manner  of  speaking 
and  the  insertions ;  but  the  leading  points  are  for- 
tunately not  so.  In  one  important  particular  we  are 
quite  in  agreement  with  Baur,  viz.  that  the  clause, 
"  Titus,  however,  was  circumcised,"  can  never  be 
supplemented  by  the  words  (ver.  4),  "  for  the  sake 
of  the  false  brethren."  ^  On  the  contrary  (in  vv.  4 
and  5),  the  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  the  transactions 
in  question,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  mentioned, 
is  appended  by  way  of  explanation,  so  that  the  con- 
nection is,  "  But  because  of  brethren  unawares  brought 
in,"  serious  negotiations  arose. 

We  call  attention  to  this  circumstance  in  particular, 
that  Paul,  on  whose  side  Barnabas  and  Titus  stood, 
distinguishes  three  persons.  By  the  avTot  (ver.  2)  are 
doubtless  to  be  understood  the  believers  in  Jerusalem, 
the  Church  there  without  distinction.  Among  this 
collective  body  the  apostle  gives  special  prominence, 

^  This  explanation  originated  with  Riickert  {Comm.  1833,  S.  73  flf.), 
while  Elwert  subsequently  sought  to  establish  it  in  detail  {Anno- 
tatioin  Gal.  ii.,  1852,  p.  10-14).  It  has  recently  been  adopted  by 
Renan  {St,  Paul,  1869,  p.  87  ff.).  However  acute  the  discussion  of 
Elwert,  yet  it  is  not  convincing.  He  finds  it  necessary  to  read 
between  the  lines  the  alleged  motive  from  which  Paul  gave  way,  and 
consented  to  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  viz.  consideration  for  the 
"  weak  "  (S.  12  f.).  Moreover,  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered 
that  a  mode  of  dealing  so  suspicious  under  the  circumstances  on  the 
part  of  the  apostle, — especially  towards  the  Galatians,  with  their 
momentary  inclination  to  Mosaism  and  circumcision, — would  have 
been  directly  contrary  to  the  aim  of  the  epistle.  Finally,  we  leave 
it  a  matter  for  consideration  whether,  to  judge  from  the  narrative  of 
the  Acts,  chap.  xv. ,  which  even  Elwert  acknowledges  as  essentially 
agreeing  with  Gal.  ii.,  there  is  the  slightest  probability  that  Paul 
consented  to  the  circumcision  of  Titus  ! 
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in  the  second  place,  to  the  SoKovvre'i,  Sokovvt6^  arvXot 
elvat.  Thirdly,  he  mentions  also  the  irapeiaaKTOu 
■\\revhdhekj}OL  (ver.  4).  The  latter  are  clearly  not 
recognised  by  Paul  as  genuine  Christians,  as  Church 
members,  but  are  rather  considered  as  to  their  faith 
and  conduct.  The  apostle  expresses  himself  quite 
differently  regarding  the  So/coOyre?.  Of  these  heads 
of  the  Church,  he  says  (ver.  6,  etc.)  not  a  word  of  the 
kind  applied  to  the  ^evhahek^oi.  On  tlie  contrary, 
his  words  are  (ver.  6) :  ifiol  ovSev  irpocraviOevro.  The 
last  word  corresponds,  according  to  the  context,  with 
aveOefjbrjv  to  evayjekiov  (ver.  2),  except  that  a  more 
exact  designation  or  limitation  is  added  in  the  7r/)09. 
The  former  signifies,  "  I  explained  the  gospel  to  them  ; " 
consequently  the  latter  must  mean,  "  They  explained 
to  me  nothing  in  addition,"  that  is,  they  gave  me 
nothing  new  in  relation  to  my  gospel  by  way  of 
supplement  or  rectification.  When,  therefore,  Baur 
(p.  123)  explains  the  words  in  question  to  mean, 
"  They  advanced  nothing  against  me  in  which  I  could 
have  acknowledged  they  were  right,  or  which  I  could 
have  adopted  as  a  rectifying  addition,"  he  puts  the 
chief  thing  into  the  text,  viz.  that  the  apostles  might 
have  actually  attempted  to  urge  upon  Paul  rectifying 
additions  to  his  gospel,  but  that  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously adopt  them  (comp.  Wieseler,  Comment. 
p.  132).  While  Paul  says  expressly,  with  reference 
to  the  false  brethren,  oh  ovSe  tt/jo?  copav  el^a^iev  ttj 
virorayrj  (ver.  5),  we  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
cover a  single  syllable  in  which  any  contradiction  or 
opposition  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
against  the  BoKovvre^i  is  indicated.^     We   must  also 

1  Comp.  Keim,  Aus  dem  Urchrlstentum,  p.  73:  "Paul  draws  the 
line  in  the  most  definite  way,  and  finds  the  focus  of  opposition  only 
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subordinate  the  chief  thing  to  the  intermediate  clause  : 
oiroioi  TTore  rjaav,  ovSev  fiot  hiai^epef  TTpoaoiirov  6e6<i 
uvdpcoTTov  ov  Xa/xISdvet,  (ver.  6),  and  read  between  the 
lines  if  we  would  find  that  the  apostles  appeared  in 
opposition  to  Paul  as  the  ^oKovvTe<;  elval  tl,  claiming 
only  submissive  recognition  of  their  authority  on  his 
part  (Baur,  p.  123).  These  words  should  rather  be 
taken  as  alluding  to  the  extraordinary  reputation 
which  the  opponents  of  Paul  in  Galatia  attributed  to 
those  pillar-apostles  on  account  of  their  having  been 
at  one  time  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus.  There  is 
no  trace  that  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  apostles 
themselves  claimed  an  overweening  importance  in 
relation  to  Paul.  He  asserts  positively,  "  The  SoKovvTe<; 
recognized  my  apostolic  activity  as  equally  valid  with 
their  own,  because  they  had  convinced  themselves  of 
the  fact  that  God  Himself  had  given  me  grace  for 
that  end,  and  that  He  had  worked  mightily  in  me 
toward  the  Gentiles "  (vv,  8,  9),  therefore  they 
solemnly  gave  me  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  After 
all  this  we  cannot  understand  how  the  words  of  our 
section  are  found  to  be  "  full  of  suppressed  resentment, 
inward  excitement,  ironical  side  glances,  and  ill-con- 
cealed depreciation  with  respect  to  the  elder  apostles  " 
(Scliwegler,  i.  157,  etc.,  ii.  109),  unless  we  import 
excited  feelings  into  the  narrative.  The  expression  in 
ver.  6,  which  is  certainly  very  strong  :  oiroioi  irore  rjaav, 
ovSev  fioL  SiacpipeL'  irpoawrrov  6eo<;  uvdpcoTrov  ov  Xa/i- 
fidveL,  that  is,  whatever  they  may  have  been  before,  it  is 

in  the  false  brethren."  As  to  the  cognate  passage,  2  Cor.  xi.  1,  etc., 
Holsten  himself,  who,  in  his  work  Das  Ev.  des  Paidus  u.  Petrun, 
\).  27,  note,  thought  that  the  original  apostles  were  behind  the 
Corinthian  opponents,  now  affirms  that  to  refer  the  u-rifXia.v  a,-r'o<rToXoi, 
ver.  5,  to  the  original  apostles  is  positively  arbitrary  {vid.  Das  Ev. 
des  Paidus,  i.  221). 
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quite  indifferent  to  me,  probably  means :  Even  if 
certain  people  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  other 
iipostles  as  to  regard  them  as  the  only  true,  great, 
chief  apostles,  this  has  no  importance  for  me ;  I  have 
my  calling  direct  from  God ;  whether  men  recognize 
it  or  not,  whether  those  who  do  recognize  it  are 
apostles  or  not,  the  fact  remains  unaltered  {vid. 
Hofmann,  Schriftheiveis,  ii.  2,  42,  etc.).  This  way 
of  speaking  betrays  no  irony,  but  only  emphatic 
earnestness,  not,  indeed,  directed  against  the  apostles 
themselves,  but  against  too  high  an  estimate  of  their 
importance,  against  the  abuse  of  their  authority 
on  the  part  of  Judaistic  partisans.  That  Paul  had 
courage  to  oppose  the  apostles  themselves  when 
necessary  is  proved  by  Gal.  ii.  11,  etc.,  a  passage  to 
be  discussed  later  on ;  but  this  very  utterance  bears 
indirect  testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  had  no 
occasion  to  appear  against  the  apostles  themselves 
in  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  1,  etc.;  Acts  xv.,  for  ver.  11, 
etc.,  form  an  unmistakeable  climax  to  what  goes  before  : 
Not  only  did  I  oppose  the  false  brethren  with  effect, 
in  agreement  with  the  apostles,  but  afterwards  I 
offered  an  open  and  energetic  resistance  even  to  the 
Apostle  Peter  himself,  as  it  was  necessary  to  do). 
When  Baur  {Theolog.  Jalirb.  1849,  568)  concludes 
from  ver.  7 — to  evajyiXtov  Trj<i  aKpo^variai;  .  .  . 
Tj}?  irepiTOfjbr]'; — that  there  was  a  difference  of  principle 
l)etween  the  older  apostles  and  Paul,  he  overlooks 
the  circumstance  that  evajyeXtov  rrj^i  irepcTOfiijii  is 
identical  with  airoa-Tokr)  rrj<i  TrepiTO/Jbrj^  (ver,  8),  and 
with  levac  et9  rrjv  7repLT0fjbi]v  (ver.  9),  according  to  the 
context,  so  that  the  words  do  not  authorize  us  to 
suppose  a  peculiar  gospel  of  the  uncircumcision,  and 
a  peculiar  one  of  the  circumcision,  as  if  the  Pauline 
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and  Judaistic  views  of  the  law  were  different  systems. 
The  words  can  only  denote  a  different  circle  of  mis- 
sionary activity,  as  is  seen  from  the  connection.  By 
this  means  we  get  rid  of  everything  else  that  some 
w4sh  to  derive  from  those  words. 

We  have  seen  from  the  account  of  Gal.  ii.  the 
unmistakeable  presence  of  a  decided  opposition,  con- 
sisting in  Judaistic  demands  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  in  energetic  resistance  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Christian  freedom,  but  only  between  Paul 
and  the  "  false  brethren."  Between  Paul  and  the 
apostles  of  repute,  viz.  Peter,  James,  and  John,  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  here  no  opposition,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  had  no  desire  to  urge  anything  new  or 
rectifying  upon  Paul  with  regard  to  his  apostolic 
preaching,  nor  was  Paul  on  his  side  constrained 
to  make  any  objection  or  resistance.  The  other 
apostles  do  not  by  any  means  appear  as  a  party  in 
opposition  to  Paul,  but  of  their  own  accord  tender  him 
a  solemn  recognition  of  his  activity  as  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  The  parties  engaged  in  the  strife  are 
therefore,  in  fact,  the  same  as  in  the  Acts.  Here  also 
we  see  no  essential  difference  in  the  two  accounts, 
and  cannot  at  all  admit  the  existence  of  an  inten- 
tional departure  on  the  part  of  the  Acts  from  historical 
truth  (Banr,  Faulus,  105,  2  Aufl.  i.  132,  etc.'). 

With  regard  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  itself, — that 
is,  the  nucleus  of  the  Church,  as  distinguished  on 
the  one  hand  from  the  apostles  as  the  heads  of  it, 

1  It  is  perceived  by  modern  scholars  that  Paul,  in  opposition  to  his 
Judaizing  opponents,  felt  himself  to  be  in  essential  agreement  with 
the  apostles,  with  respect  to  Gal.  ii.  1  fl'.,  for  example,  Bleek, 
Beitrage,  253  f.;  Wieseler,  ante,  189  fi'.;  Ritschl,  AltJcatholische 
Kirche,  115,  132,  134  ;  Eeuss,  Hist.  ii.  597  If.  ;  Koch,  de  Fdri 
VOL.  I.  0 
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and  on  the  other  from  the  "  false  brethren,"  that  is, 
from  those  members  having  a  Judaistic  tendency, 
— there  is  nothing  whatever  in  Paul's  indication  in 
Gal.  ii.  to  favour  the  idea  that  they  stood  on  the  side 
of  those  who  were  in  fundamental  opposition  to 
the  evangelically  free  Pauline  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
On  the  contrary,  Gal.  ii.  3  proves  that  the  Church,  as 
well  as  the  other  apostles,  was  far  from  wishing  to 
impose  circumcision  on  the  Gentile  Christians ;  for 
the  party  from  whose  side  not  a  single  protest  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  circumcision  of  Titus  (vers.  3), 
— not  to  mention  the  whole  body  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tians,— can,  from  ver.  2,  be  no  other  than  the  SoKovvTe<;, 
that  is,  the  apostles  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  avTol,  that  is,  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  as  a  whole. 
Thirdly,  the  last  subject  of  our  historical  and 
critical  investigation  is  the  result  of  the  apostolic 
transactions.  According  to  the  Acts,  the  conciliatory 
proposal  of  James  was  accepted  and  raised  to  a  decree. 
No  decision  was  arrived  at  with  respect  to  the  Jewish 
Christians,  while  the  Gentile  Christians,  in  perfect 
conformity  with  Pauline  principles,  were  not  expressly 
exempted  from  circumcision  and  the  Mosaic  law 
(which  the  Judaists  wished  to  make  binding  on 
them),  but  were  only  enjoined  to  abstain  from  flesh 
offered  to  idols,  from  fornication,  and  from  things 
strangled,  and  from  blood.  This  decree  was  at  once 
transmitted  to  the  Churches  at  Antioch,  in  Syria  and 
Cilicia  by  means  of  a  writing  sent  by  two  delegates 

Theol.  103  ff.;  Meyer,  Gal.;  Hofmann,  Schriftbeiveis,  ii.  2.  42  ft'.  ; 
but  with  especial  clearness  and  candour  by  Holsten,  das  Ev.  des 
Paulus,  i.  1880,  1,  71  ff".,  229  ft".  But  Weizsacker  seeks  to  prove 
[Jahrh.fur  deutsche  Theol.  1873,  S.  199  ff".,  209)  that  the  primitive 
apostles  on  this  occasion  had  not  the  Church  behind  them. 
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from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  who  accompanied  I'aul 
and  Barnabas.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  no  word  of  this  decree,  but 
instead,  a  mutual  recognition  as  brethren,  and  an 
agreement  made  by  the  distinguished  apostles  with 
Paul  to  the  effect  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  shouhl 
work  among  the  Gentiles  and  they  themselves 
among  the  Jews  (iva  ?;/xet9  e/?  ra  eOvr],  aurol  8e  ek 
rrjv  ireptTofjL^v), — the  former  being  only  enjoined  to 
remember  the  poor  (fMovov  rcov  irTcc^oiv  Xva  fxvi^iJio- 
vevwfxev,  ver.  10),  that  is,  that  they  should  assist  the 
poor  Churches  in  Judcea  by  contributions  from  the 
Gentile  Christian  Churches. 

Baur,  Schwegler,  and  Zeller  are  of  opinion  that  an 
accommodation  is  out  of  the  question  here,  and  that 
according  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  a  decree 
such  as  the  Acts  record  had  no  existence  ;  for  if 
such  a  decree  had  been  actually  made,  Paul  could 
not  have  been  silent  about  it  in  this  place,  without 
derogating  from  the  truth  of  his  cause  and  his  personal 
rights  over  against  his  opponents.  Besides,  Paul 
declares  in  the  Eirst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
that  the  eating  of  flesh  offered  to  idols  is  in  itself 
allowable,  a  thing  indifierent ;  and  merely  requires 
abstinence  from  it  for  the  sake  of  the  weak.  This  he 
could  not  have  done  if  the  decree  in  Acts  xv.  had 
actually  existed.  Lastly,  the  appearance  of  the  rti/e? 
aiTo  ^luKco^ov  in  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  12)  makes  it 
probable  that  the  statutes  against  which  these  people 
acted  had  never  been  put  forth. 

To  enter  into  the  latter  point,  it  is  not  entirely 
clear  what  is  meant  by  it.  Paul  does  not  announce 
what  these  strangers  from  Jerusalem  in  Antioch 
had  properly  to  do.     The  context  only  leads  us  to 
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conjecture  that  they  avoided  intercourse  with  Gentile 
Christians.  But  did  they  in  so  doing  act  con- 
trary to  the  position  laid  down  in  Acts  xv.,  which 
referred  solely  and  entirely  to  the  Gentile  Christians, 
and  imposed  upon  them  certain  restrictions  ?  If  we 
assume,  but  not  grant,  that  the  conduct  of  these  people 
was  a  violation  of  that  Jerusalem  decree,  does  it 
follow  that  the  decree  never  existed  ?  Is  it  incon- 
ceivable that  individuals  should  act  contrary  to  a 
certain  decree  even  if  brought  about  in  a  lawful  way, 
which  did  not  agree  with  their  personal  inclination 
and  conviction  ?  Is  it  inconceivable  that  the  hot- 
heads of  a  party  should  go  farther  than  they  ought 
to  go  by  right  ?  We  cannot,  therefore,  perceive 
anything  cogent  in  this  objection. 

The  second  argument  rests  on  1  Cor.  viii.  It  is 
true  that  Paul  here  declares  the  eating  of  flesh  offered 
to  idols  to  be  morally  allowable  in  itself,  and  makes  it 
a  duty  to  abstain  from  it  merely  out  of  consideration 
for  the  conscience  of  others.  But  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  we  should  infer  from  this  circumstance  that  the 
decree  of  Acts  xv.  had  no  existence  whatever.  Let 
us  consider  first,  that  this  decree  was  mainly  negative 
in  character,  a  refusal  of  the  Judaistic  demand  to 
make  circumcision  and  Mosaic  legality  binding  on 
the  heathen,  while  the  abstinence  in  question  is 
certainly  demanded  as  necessary  (iirdvay/ce';,  vev.  28), 
luit  without  the  positive  motive  being  made  prominent. 
When  Paul  now  enjoins  abstinence  from  meat  offered 
to  idols  solely  out  of  regard  for  the  conscience  of 
those  who  miglit  take  offence  at  it,  this  agrees  in  the 
main  with  the  former  decree,  which  also  has  its 
fundamental  basis  in  consideration  for  others  (Gentile 
Christians)   enjoined  on  the  Gentile  Christians  as  a 
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duty.^  Paul  certainly  departs  from  this  decree  in 
form,  and  reconiniends  abstinence  not  on  account  of 
the  letter  of  the  statute,  but  from  an  inner  motive  of 
evangelical  freedom  and  love.^ 

That  the  decrees  of  Acts  xv.  20  and  29  were 
actually  valid  in  certain  parts  of  Christendom  for 
centuries,  is  proved  by  the  following  fact :  When 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  year  345 
broke  out  in  Persia,  Shahpur  II.  desired  in  an  edict 
that  the  Christians  should  "  worship  the  sun  .  .  .  and 
drink  the  blood  of  animals  "  {Acta  ss.  martyruiii  orient., 
Ptom.  1748,  etc.,  119,  comp.  122,  129,  188,  204). 

The  latter  command  presupposes  unconditionally 
that  the  Persian  Christians  abstained  from  blood  for 
conscience  sake ;  and  this  abstinence  rested  without 
doubt  on  the  authority  of  those  apostolic  decrees  which, 
according  to  Acts  xv.  2  3, had  been  communicated  to  the 

1  Banr,  in  his  Christentlnmi  u.  chrlstl.  Kirrhe  der  drei  ersten 
Jahrhunderte,  S.  112,  2  Aufl.  S.  126,  even  understands  the  decree 
as  "  setting  the  Gentile  Christians  free  from  the  law,  only  making  it 
obligatory  on  them  to  abstain  from  those  practices  most  otfensive 
to  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  most  in  the  way  of  a  mutual  recon- 
ciliation." 

»Eitschl,  Altlcath.  Klrche,  1  Aufl.  S.  120  f.,  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered an  internal  discrepancy  between  the  decree  itself  and  the 
preceding  utterances,  so  that  either  the  former,  or  more  probably 
the  latter,  must  be  unhistorical.  But  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that 
only  James,  not  Peter,  makes  the  positive,  formulated  proposal  ; 
while  the  views  expressed  by  Peter  might  certainly  lead  to  further 
concessions.  Lutterbeck,  Neutestamentl.  Lehrbegriffe,  ii.  84  ff. , 
follows  in  the  footstejjs  of  Wieseler,  who  maintains  that  Gal.  ii.  1, 
etc.,  refers  to  a  later  transaction  than  that  narrated  in  Acts  xv.,  and 
conjectures  that  the  decree  of  the  year  50  (Acts  xv.  28,  etc.)  was,  at  a 
later  council  in  the  year  54  (Gal.  ii.),  by  a  new  agreement  so  altered 
as — (1)  to  free  the  Gentile  Christians  from  every  Jewish  law  relating 
to  food,  and  (2)  to  make  it  allowable,  and  even  to  some  extent  a  duty, 
for  the  Jewish  Christians  not  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law.  A  visionary, 
unhistorical  hypothesis  ! 
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Syrian  and  Cilician  Cluirches,  and  which  they  regarded 
as  binding.  For  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Persian 
and  Syrian  Christianity  were  very  closely  connected. 

This  fact  in  the  Oriental  Church  is  supported  l)y 
the  testimony  of  a  western  Gallican  Church.  In 
Lyons,  a  female  martyr  called  Biblias,  in  the  perse- 
cution of  A.D.  177,  accused  of  "  Thyestian  feasts," 
repels  the  accusation  with  the  question,  "  How  could 
people  eat  children  who  were  not  even  permitted  to 
eat  the  blood  of  irrational  beasts?"  (ot9  firjSe  aXoyoov 
^oicov  alfxa  <f)ayelv  e^ov;  Euseb.  K.  G.  V.  i.  §  26). 

We  are  reminded,  in  conclusion  (yid.  Zeller,  Ajwstcl- 
rjcsch.  286,  etc.),  that  Paul  could  not  possibly  have 
left  unmentioned  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  the 
decree  of  Acts  xv.,  in  case  it  had  been  really  enacted 
as  described.  This  arguriuntum  e  sikntio  is  not 
very  cogent.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the 
persons  who  appeared  in  the  Galatian  Churches 
against  Paul,  disputed  the  independence  of  his 
apostolic  authority.  Accordingly  the  apostle,  in 
Gal.  ii.,  took  up  the  whole  matter  mainly  in  its 
personal  aspect.  He  proves  that  those  very  apostles 
on  whom  the  opponents  fondly  relied,  and  whose 
authority  they  set  above  his  own,  expressly  recognized 
his  apostolic  calling  as  on  a  par  with  their  own,  and 
his  ministry  as  equally  valid  with  their  own.  From 
the  same  point  of  view  he  mentions  only  that  which 
concerned  his  personal  rights  and  duties  as  an  apostle  ; 
and  nothing  further  was  imposed  upon  him  as  a  duty, 
except  care  for  the  poor  in  Jerusalem.  The  enact- 
ment of  Acts  XV.  was  in  fact,  from  its  essentially 
negative  character,  nothing  but  a  recognition  of 
I'auline  principles,  an  approval  of  the  Pauline  mis- 
sionary-method, a  charter  for  the  Gentile  Christians 
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against  the  Judaistic  propaganda.  AVe  recognize  it 
as  such  from  the  joy  of  the  Church  at  Antioch  con- 
cerning the  apostolic  epistle  (Acts  xv.  30,  etc.).  In  its 
positive  aspect,  however,  the  decree  contains  neither 
an  admonition  to  Paul,  nor  anything  essentially  new 
and  different  where  his  former  teaching  and  method 
of  ordering  the  heathen  Churches  were  concerned  ; 
for  Paul  had  certainly  inculcated  the  duty  of  giving 
no  offence  to  the  weaker  from  the  beginning,  wherever 
there  was  occasion.  In  neither  respect  did  the  enact- 
ment form  an  actual  corrective  of  his  gospel.  The 
injunction  concerning  abstinence  was  not  in  itself 
doctrinal,  but  only  formed  a  part  of  the  moral  and 
social  Church-discipline.^ 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  set  out  with  the 
accounts  of  the  result  given  in  the  Acts,  and  inquired 
what  position  Paul  took  with  respect  to  it  in  his 
statements.  If  we  now  enter  more  closely  into  the 
utterances  of  Paul  himself  (Gal.  ii,  6,  9,  10)  concern- 
ing the  result  of  his  conference  with  the  other  apostles, 
we  find  that  according  to  them  it  had  a  twofold 
character, — a  negative  and  a  positive.  The  nega- 
tive was:  e/iot  ol  BoKovvTe<i  ovSev  trpocravedevTo 
(ver.  6).      If  the    false    brethren    had    carried   their 

'  Overbeck,  de  Wette's  Ap.  Gesch.  1870,  S.  217,  characterizes  the 
decree  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  28,  etc.,  as  "a  doctrinal  one,"  but  does 
not  even  attempt  to  prove  that  it  entrenches  upon  faith,  doctrine, 
dogma.  Ritschl,  ante,  150,  comp.  133  ff.,  had  already  very  clearly 
shown  that  the  abstinence  required  of  the  Gentile  Christians  was 
"  neither  a  supplement  nor  an  abbreviation  "  of  the  Pauline  gospel, 
and  that  the  decree  in  question  imposed  "  no  condition  of  a  religious 
nature"  on  the  Gentile  Christians  (comp.  Lekebusch,  Compos,  der 
Apo-stelgesch.  308  f.  ;  Baumgarten,  Ajjostelgesch.  ii.  1.  159  ff.  ; 
Schneckenburger,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1855,  p.  556  ff. ;  Hofmann,  Srhrift- 
heweis,  ii.  2.  46  f. ;  Ortel,  Paulus  in  der  Ap.  Gesch.  1868,  S.  244  ft'. ; 
Trip,  Paulus  nach  der  Ap.  Gesch.  S.  95  ff.). 
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point,  sometliing  new  and  essentially  different  from 
his  former  mode  of  procedure  would  doubtless  have 
been  imposed  upon  Paul  with  respect  to  his  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  and  his  mode  of  planting  and  train- 
ing Christian  Churches  among  the  Gentiles/  The 
latter,  as  distinctly  false  and  defective,  must  have 
been  rectified,  inasmuch  as  circumcision  and  legal 
righteousness  would  have  been  declared  to  be  neces- 
sary. But  the  distinguished  heads,  the  "  pillars  of  the 
Church,"  were  not  so  minded.  They  imposed  nothing 
on  Paul  that  would  have  been  a  rectifying  addition  to 
his  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  his .  apostolic  work. 

Its  positive  aspect  consisted  in  the  fact  that  James, 
Cephas,  and  John,  who  were  regarded  as  pillars, 
he^La<i  eScoKav  i/jiol  Kal  Bapvd^a  Koivoovia'?,  iva 
ijfiel'i  eh  ra  edvr},  avrol  8e  et?  rr/y  irepnoybrjV 
jjiovov  TMv  •TTT03')(0iv  ivu  fMvr]fMov€V(OfMev  (ver.  9,  etc.), 
that  is,  they  attested  their  mutual  fellowship  by 
the  solemn  joining  of  hands.  They  recognised  this 
fellowship  as  already  existing,  and  confirmed  it  for 
the  future.  Nor  did  they  acknowledge  Paul  and 
Barnabas  merely  as  brethren,  but  as  apostles  of  the 
Lord.  Thus,  therefore,  the  full  authority  and  ministry 
of  Paul  were  formally  acknowledged  as  equally  justified 
and  on  a  par  with  their  own  proper  apostolic  authority 
and  ministry.  According  to  Baur  and  his  school 
(Baur,  Paulus,  125,  2  Aufl.  i.  141,  etc.,  Christentum, 
51,  etc.;  Schwegler,  i.  120,  etc. ;  Zeller,  Apostelgesch. 
237  ;  Overbeck,  220  ;  Holsten,  zuvi  Ev.  des  Paulus  u. 
Petrus,  273),  the  result  (Gal.  ii.  19,  etc.)  consists  in  a 
purely  external  accommodation,  in  a  complete  separa- 

*  By  this  means  the  gospel  of  the  Apostle  Paul  himself  would  have 
been  a  'iTipov  tiiayyikiov,  "another  gospel,"  as  the  apostle  puts  it  in 
Gal.  i.  6. 
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tion  of  the  two  parties,  so  that  the  Jewish  and  the 
Gentile  missions  do  not  cross,  but  each  continues  its 
own  -way  independently,  and  undisturbed  by  the 
other  ;  that  Jewish  and  Gentile  apostles  should  leave 
each  other  quite  unmolested,  and  that  a  double  gospel 
should  be  preached,  a  gospel  of  circumcision  and  a 
gospel  of  imcircumcision.  Does  the  Kotvcovla  then 
mean  so  little  ?  With  what  "  dull  eyes  "  (to  use  the 
words  of  Baur)  must  a  critic  have  read  the  words  of 
Paul  if  he  sees  here  nothing  more  than  an  "  unmean- 
ing compact ! "  Consider  the  moral  reason  that 
impelled  the  apostolic  men  to  the  step  in  question  ! 
This  was  nothing  less  than  the  conviction  that  grace 
was  given  to  Paul,  the  perception  that  "  He  that 
wrought  effectually  in  Peter  to  the  apostleship  of  the 
circumcision,  the  same  was  mighty  in  Paul  toward 
the  Gentiles."  A  clasp  of  the  hand  in  fellowship, 
given  because  of  this  perception  and  from  such  a 
motive,  is  certainly  not  a  mere  sign  of  toleration  and 
indifference,  but  a  positive  recognition  and  approval 
of  the  Pauline  Gentile  mission  on  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  apostles,  and  of  the  Jewish  mission  on  the 
part  of  the  Gentile  apostle,  a  declaration  of  actual 
union  in  spirit  and  of  true  brotherly  fellowship.-^  But 
the  true  and  genuine  character  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  heathen  whom  Paul  had  converted,  and  their 
full  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  were  thus 
indirectly  acknowledged.  We  get  some  idea  of  the 
significance    of    such    joining    of    hands,    from    the 

'  Hieronymus,  in  Ep.  ad  Gal.,  0pp.  ed.  Yallarsi,  vii.  1.  403: 
"  Propterea  dexteras  datas  Paulo  et  Barnab?e  societatis  a  Petro, 
Jacobo  et  Johaniie,  ne  observatione  varia  diversum  Christi  evangeliuni 
putaretur,  sed  et  circumcisorum  et  habentium  prfeputium  esset  una 
communio." 
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solemn  scene  that  took  place  on  the  4th  October 
1529,  at  the  Castle  at  Marburg,  when  the  Landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse  commanded  the  German  and  Swiss 
reformers  to  acknowledge  each  other  as  brethren,  upon 
which  Zwingii,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  stepped  forward 
and  offered  his  right  hand  to  Luther,  who  repelled 
the  offered  hand  with  the  words,  "  You  are  of  another 
spirit !  "  How  great  the  difference  when  the  apostles 
Paul  and  Barnabas  on  one  side,  Peter,  John  and 
James  on  the  other,  actually  joined  their  right  hands 
in  fellowship !  That  was  the  real  attestation  of 
mutual  recognition  and  of  perfect  union  of  spirit. 
How  can  it  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  a  Paul 
would  have  given  his  hand  to  the  Jewish  apostles  to 
seal  the  bond  of  fellowship,  if  it  had  involved  the 
recognition  of  an  essentially  legal  gospel  of  the  cir- 
cumcision (a  Judaistic  confession,  as  it  were,  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  own  confession  of  free  grace  in  Christ), — 
the  same  Paul  who  in  Gal.  i.  8,  etc.,  pronounces  an 
anathema  upon  every  one  that  preaches  another 
gospel  than  that  which  he  proclaimed  ? 

The  result  of  the  conference,  according  to  Gal.  ii., 
was,  first,  negative — rejection  of  the  pretensions  of 
Judaistic  partisans  who  wished  to  urge  upon  the 
Gentile  Christians  circumcision  and  the  law  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  and  to  compel  Paul  to  supplement 
the  alleged  deficiency  of  his  preaching  by  yielding  in 
this  matter.  Secondly,  I'^ositive — a  recognition  of 
Paul's  ministry  as  a  genuine  apostolic  one,  and  a 
declaration  of  cordial  communion  with  him  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  also,  an  indirect  recognition  of  the  true 
and  genuine  character  of  the  Christianity  of  the  con- 
verted heathen,  though  free  from  the  law  :  together 
with  a  division  of  labour  in  the  missionary  sphere 
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(to  retain  Wieseler's  excellent  expression).  This 
division  could  not  have  been  intended  as  exclusively 
and  strictly  national,  but  only  as  geographical :  in 
other  words,  the  meaning  cannot  have  been,  that  if  in 
heathen  lands  Paul  were  to  meet  with  Israelites  in 
tlie  Diaspora,  he  was  not  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
them,  or  that  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  were  not 
to  preach  Christ  to  such  heathen  as  they  might  per- 
chance encounter  at  the  feasts  in  Jerusalem ;  but  the 
only  thing  defined  on  this  occasion  was  the  province 
of  the  Gentile  world  and  of  the  people  of  Israel  as  a 
whole.  The  very  circumstance  that  Peter  was  found 
in  Antioch  not  long  after  (Gal.  ii.  11,  etc.),  next  that 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor 
(1  Peter),  still  farther,  that  John  took  up  his  abode 
in  Ephesus  and  chose  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  for 
the  circle  of  his  activity,  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
separation  agreed  upon  in  the  years  50  or  51  cannot 
have  been  either  exclusive  or  valid  for  all  time.  It 
was  not  an  egoistic  "  Go  thou  to  the  right,  let  me  go 
to  the  left,"  but  a  separating  and  organizing  of  that 
which  was  recognized  and  treated  as  actual  unity, 
having  a  wise  regard  to  the  already  existing  distinc- 
tions in  men,  and  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God 
and  the  clearly  perceived  calling  of  the  Lord.  It  is 
manifest  that  not  only  was  expression  given  to  the 
independence  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  missions,  of 
the  Gentile  and  Jewish  Church,  but  their  connection 
as  members  of  one  whole,  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
was  also  recognised  and  held  fast  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
For  the  stipulation  that  the  Gentile  missionaries 
should  "  remember  the  poor  "  (Gal.  ii.  1 0) — that  is, 
that  they  should  help  the  numerous  poor  in  the 
Christian  Churches  of  the  Holy  Land — did  not  refer 
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solely  to  money-contributions  as  such,  .but  the  new 
Gentile  Churches,  by  assisting  the  mother-Church  at 
Jerusalem,  were  to  bear  testimony  to  their  common 
faith  and  their  gratitude  towards  it,  and  were  to 
hold  fast  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace 
(comp.  Neander,  i.  208  ;  Baumgarten,  ii.  1.  167,  etc.). 

If  now  we  again  look  critically  at  the  narrative  of 
the  Acts  (taking  into  consideration  the  difference  in 
point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  Paul  considers  the  matter 
more  in  a  personal  aspect,  but  the  Acts  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Church),  we  find  a  remarkable 
agreement  in  the  most  essential  points.  Firstly, 
regarding  the  negative  side,  the  decree  of  the  council 
(Acts  XV.)  goes  to  prove  that  the  conduct  of  the 
partisans,  who  by  insisting  on  circumcision  and  the 
observance  of  the  law  had  unsettled  the  Gentile 
Christians,  was  censured  and  condemned  (ver.  24)  as 
arbitrary  and  officious  {oh  ov  hLe<nei\dfxeda) ;  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  nowhere  made  bind- 
ing on  the  Gentile  Christians  themselves,  but  only  the 
observance  of  the  so-called  "  Noachian  commands  "  is 
required  of  them,  as  of  "  proselytes  of  the  gate." 
The  very  expression:  firjSev  irXeov  eTrcTidea-Oai 
vfiLv  ^dpo<i  (ver.  28),  agrees  almost  literally  with 
what  Paul  says  (Gal.  ii.  6)  respecting  his  own  person  : 
ifiol  ovSev  TrpoaavedevTo. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  ]Jositive  side,  in  Acts 
XV.  23,  etc.,  the  apostolic  dignity,  fidelity,  and  trust- 
worthiness of  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  just  as  openly 
and  distinctly  recognised  as  in  the  narrative  of  Paul 
himself.  The  "  apostles,  elders,  and  brethren  "  desig- 
nate Barnabas  and  Paul  as  their  beloved  brethren, 
as  "  men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name 
of  our   Lord  Jesus   Christ"    (ver.    25,   etc.).      It  is 
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manifest  that  this  honourable  and  appreciative  testi- 
mony was  meant  to  be  a  satisfaction  and  vindication 
on  their  behalf  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
who  had  attacked  the  calling  and  reputation  of  both. 
This  declaration  fully  corresponds  to  the  Koivwvia 
between  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  that  had  been 
solemnly  confirmed,  according  to  Gal.  ii.  9. 

That  which  appears  only  indirectly,  but  yet  M'ith 
certainty,  from  the  Pauline  passage,  is  expressed  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  directly,  that  is,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Gentile  Christians  as  fully  authorized 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  for  this  is  plainly 
implied  in  the  brotherly  greeting  at  the  beginning  of 
the  letter  (ver.  25)  :  dSeXcpot^i  TOL<i  i^  iOvcov  '^(^aipeLv. 

There  is  still  one  point  to  be  brought  forward 
which  has  hitherto  been  but  lightly  touched  upon, 
viz.  that  the  transactions  referred  exclusively  to 
Gentile  Christians,  according  to  both  sources.  They 
had  their  origin  in  disturbances  that  had  arisen  in 
Autioch  from  the  fact  that  certain  Judaistically- 
disposed  strangers  had  tried  to  convince  the  Gentile 
Christians  of  that  city  that  circumcision  was  neces- 
sary to  salvation  (Acts  xv.  1),  or,  as  Paul  expresses 
himself,  "  false  brethren  unawares  brought  in"  attacked 
the  Christian  liberty  of  the  believers  (Gal.  ii.  4). 
The  conferences  themselves  are  limited  to  the  question 
whether  the  converted  heathen  might  be  free  from  the 
law  or  not  (Acts  xv.  5-21,  especially  5,  10,  11,  19, 
comp.  xxi.  25);  in  other  words,  whether  the  gospel 
as  formerly  preached  by  Paul  to  the  Gentiles  could 
be  recognised  as  complete  and  right  (Gal.  ii.  2,  5). 
The  result,  according  to  Acts  xv.,  was  a  decree 
respecting  the  Gentile  Christians,  incorporated  in  a 
writing  to  the  "  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles." 
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According  to  Gal.  ii.  6,  7,  9,  the  other  apostles  acknow- 
ledged Paul  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
imposed  nothing  new  upon  him  for  this  his  proper 
sphere.  All  this  shows  that  the  Jewish  Christians 
remained  entirely  out  of  account.  The  question 
whether  the  latter  were  to  be  further  bound  to  the 
Mosaic  law  or  not  was  left  entirely  out  of  considera- 
tion, because  there  was  no  occasion  to  discuss  it.  It 
appears  to  have  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  (at 
least  on  one  side)  that  the  ahekf^iol  e/c  '7TepiTOfM7](;  had 
to  observe  the  Mosaic  law  afterwards  as  before.^  At 
this  point  we  certainly  meet  with  a  difference  between 
Paul  and  the  Jewish  apostles.  Paul  had  doubtless 
assented  to  the  decree  that  was  made,  which  he  was 
able  to  do  inasmuch  as  the  main  thing  in  it,  both  in 
its  negative  and  positive  parts,  was  a  confirmation  of 
his  own  conviction  and  his  previous  conduct  in  rela- 
tion to  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  Christian 
freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deviation  of  Paul 
from  the  other  apostles  cannot  be  mistaken  with 
respect  to  that  which  was  not  discussed  at  this  time, 
but  was  apparently  taken  quietly  for  granted  by  the 
latter.  They  presupposed  with  regard  to  Jewish 
Christians  the  further  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law 
as  a  permanent  custom  and  religious  duty.  That 
such  was  the  case  is  plain  from  a  later  occurrence 
(Acts  xxi.  20,  etc.),  inasmuch  as  James  and  the  elders 
assert  that  the  Jewish  Christians  were  all  ^rjXcoTal 
Tov  vofiov,  and  take  offence  at  the  circumstance  that 

»  Comp.  Hess,  Geschichte  der  Apostel,  vi.  S.  386  fF.  :  "Whether 
the  Jewish  Christian  should  be  raised  above  the  ceremonial  law,  was 
a  point  that  did  not  enter  into  the  question.  If  he  wished  to  observe 
his  national  law  in  all  its  parts  as  before,  the  apostolic  precept  did 
not  hinder  him  ;  it  only  prohibited  him  from  extending  this  obliga- 
tion to  those  strangers  who  embraced  Christianity. " 
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Paul  seduced  the  Jews  in  the  Diaspora,  as  tliey  were 
told,  to  apostasy  from  Moses,  and  to  the  renunciation 
of  the  circumcision  of  their  children  and  of  the 
customs  of  their  fathers.  On  the  contrary,  Paul,  as 
we  apprehend  him  from  his  epistles,  was  of  another 
mind  on  this  point.  It  is  true  that  he  observed  the 
law  in  his  own  person  (o-roi^et  koI  auro';  top  vojjlov 
(pvXdaacov,  Acts  xxi.  24)  inasmuch  as  he  remained 
true  to  the  Jewish  feasts  :  once,  in  spite  of  all 
requests,  refusing  to  stay  in  Ephesus  because  he 
wished  to  pass  the  impending  festival-time  in  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  xviii.  20,  etc.),  for  he  was  constrained  to 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  pray  there  and  offer  sacrifice. 
He  even  allowed  Timothy,  a  disciple  whom  he  wished 
to  take  with  him  as  a  missionary  helper,  and  who 
belonged,  on  his  mother's  side,  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
though  his  father  was  a  heathen,  to  be  circumcised 
(Acts  xvi.  3).^     In  Jerusalem  Paul  yielded  to  the 

1  The  statement  that  the  same  Paul  who  in  Jerusalem,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians,  had  just  refused  with 
all  his  might  to  allow  Titus  to  be  circumcised,  is  said  not  long  after- 
wards, from  the  same  consideration,  himself  to  have  circumcised 
Timothy,  is  set  down  by  Baur  to  the  absolute  incredibility  of  the 
Acts,  because  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  characterless  inconsistency 
(Fanlm,  1  Aufl.  129  ff.,  2  Aufl.  i.  147  if.,  note  ;  comp.  Zeller,  Apostel- 
gesch.  239  ff.;  Overbeck,  248  ff.).  But  when  in  Jerusalem  it  was 
demanded  that  Titus  should  be  circumcised,  it  was  required  in  the 
sense,  as  Baur  (S.  253)  excellently  puts  it,  that  it  was  "absolutely 
impossible  to  be  saved  by  Christianity  without  professing  Judaism, 
and  submitting  to  all  that  the  law  prescribes  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  salvation  :  "  that  is,  it  had  to  do  with  the  fundamental  question, 
whether  the  Mosaic  law  is  necessary  to  salvation,  or  whether  the 
grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  alone  sufficient.     In  this  case  Paul 

would     not     have    yielded    ir^«S     apav,     '/►«    »    uXri^ua,    rov     llayyiXiou 

iixfiiivri.  It  was  quite  different  in  the  case  of  Timotliy,  where  this 
fundamental  question  did  not  come  into  consideration  at  all  (comp. 
Gloag,  Comm.  on  the  Acts,  1S70,  ii.  103  f.).  The  Acts  themselves 
declare  Paul's  motive  for  taking  this  step,  in  the  words  :    "Paul 
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desire  of  James,  and  joined  himself  to  the  four  men 
who  had  taken  a  vow,  in  order  that  by  this  proof  of 
his  fidelity  to  the  law,  the  Judaists  might  be  turned 
from  their  unfavourable  opinion  of  him  (Acts  xxi.  23, 
etc.).^  While  Schrader  (Ap.  Faulus,  v.  561)  is 
inclined  to  treat  the  narrative  as  a  calumniation  of 
Paul  on  the  part  of  the  historian,  and  Baur  {Pcmlus, 
198,  etc.;    2  Aufl.  i.   223,  etc.),  followed   by  Zeller 

would  liave  Timothy  to  go  forth  with  him,  and  took  and  circumcised 
him  because  of  the  Jews  ivhich  were  in  those  quarters," — that  is,  in 
order  that  the  Jews  might  not  reject  the  gospel  because  it  was 
preached  to  them  by  one  who  was  uncircumcised.  This  is  plainly  a 
motive  based  on  expediency  and  consideration  for  human  nature,  but 
not  on  the  divine  necessity  for  salvation.  Zeller,  indeed  {ante,  240), 
in  order  to  let  the  impossibility  of  Paul's  acting  in  this  way  appear 
in  the  strongest  light,  maintains  that  Paul  declares  the  adoption  of 
circumcision  to  be  under  all  circur)istances  an  absolute  hindrance  to 
the  saving  of  the  soul  ;  and  in  support  of  this  appeals  to  the  passage 
Gal.  V.  2,  etc.,  apart  from  its  connection,  which,  however,  can  only 
be  rightly  estimated  if  we  reflect  that  the  Galatian  errorists  demanded 
circumcision  as  an  indispensably  necessary  condition  of  salvation,  and 
that  the  Galatians,  who  were  about  to  submit  to  circumcision,  placed 
their  hope  of  salvation  in  it.  So  far,  and  only  so  far,  does  the  apostle 
declare  that  circumcision  is  irreconcilable  with  grace  and  salvation 
in  Christ.  But  apart  from  this  and  in  themselves,  circumcision 
and  uncircumcision  appeared  perfectly  unimportant,  that  is,  as 
moral  a.lid(p'>piii.  (Gal.  v.  6  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  19).  Paul  is  as  far  removed 
ii-om  the  negative  error  of  which  he  is  here  accused  (fanatical  opposi- 
tion to  the  external  ceremony  as  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  salva- 
tion) as  from  the  positive  one  to  which  the  Judaists  adhered  (comp. 
Schaff,  ante,  265,  note  1  ;  Hofmann,  ante,  ii.  2.  45).  Thus  the 
refusal  of  Paul  to  allow  Titus  to  be  circumcised,  and  the  circumcision 
of  Timothy  on  the  other  hand,  are  quite  reconcilable  without  the 
necessity  of  asserting  a  characterless  inconsistency,  a  reprehensible 
hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  Paul,  or  of  looking  at  it  in  an  historical  and 
critical  light  as  an  absolutely  incredible  statement  of  the  Acts  (comp. 
my  discussion  on  this  point  in  the  Stud,  der  evang.  Geistlichkeit, 
Wiirtemburg,  published  by  Stirm,  1847,  ii.  S.  130  ff.). 

'  Wieseler  has  fully  shown  that  Paul  did  not  himself  take  the 
Nazarite  vow  {Ghronol.  105  ff.,  Comm.  m  Gal.  588  f.).  The  remarks 
of  Baur  in  opposition  to  this  view  {Theolog.  Jahrb.  1849,  p.  480  f.) 
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{Apostdgcsch.  277,  etc.)  and  Overbeck  (i.  273,  etc.), 
regards  the  historical  character  of  the  act,  which  under 
the  circumstances  alleged  would  have  been  a  "  repre- 
hensible v7r6Kpia-i<i "  on  the  part  of  the  apostle,  as  at 
least  doubtful,  we  find  no  reason  to  question  the 
historical  truth  of  the  narrative,  if  looked  at  in  the 
right  light.  It  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of 
Paul  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Judaists,  that  a  born  Jew,  even  if  he  believe  in 
Christ,  is  bound  to  observe  the  law  and  the  Mosaic 
custom  in  order  to  be  saved.  In  this  case  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  contradicted  himself.  His  object 
was  rather  to  prove  that  neither  was  he  himself  an 
apostate  from  the  law,  nor  did  he  lead  others  to 
become  so.  In  practice,  therefore,  according  to  the 
Acts  which  do  not  contradict  the  epistles  in  this 
respect,  Paul  most  certainly  observed  the  law  him- 
self, but  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  freedom — iXevOepo^ 
o)v  etc  TrdvTcov,  1  Cor.  ix,  19 — (comp.  1  Cor.  ix. 
19,  20:  ey€v6fir)v  rot^  'Ioi'Satoi9  fw?  ^lovSalof;,  'iva 
^ IovBaLov<;  KepSrjo-o),  rot?  vtto  vojxov  co?  viro  vofxov  fMrj 
o)v  avT6<i  viro  vofiov,  iva  rot"?  vtto  vofiov  KepSijao)). 
In  so  far  he  approached  the  Jewish  apostles  in  life 
and  conduct,  while  departing  from  them  in  doctrine, 
as  well  as  in  the  importance  he  attached  to  Chris- 
tian freedom  and  to  the  independence  of  believers 
with  regard  to  the  law.      He  was,  as  Niedner  {Kirchen- 

rest  partly  on  an  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  meaning  of  ayvl^itr^ai, 
jiartly  on  the  conjecture  put  forth  on  behalf  of  this  passage,  that  such 
as  undertook  for  others  the  costs  of  the  remission  of  the  vow  were 
accustomed  also  to  take  the  vow  upon  themselves  for  some  days  ; 
partly  on  a  further  hypothesis  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  reckoning 
the  seven  days  (ver.  27).  Zeller,  on  the  other  hand  (Apostelgesch. 
275),  and  Gloag  {Comm.  on  the  Acts,  ii.  276,  etc.),  agree  with  the 
deductions  of  Wieseler. 

VOL.  I,  P 
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(jcsch.  p.  141)  in  his  concise  way  puts  it,  "farther 
removed  from  Judaism  than  from  the  Jews,  and  was 
likewise  nearer  to  the  heathen  than  to  heathenism." 
But  the  Jewish  apostles,  although  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  ireptToixT)  as  their  apostolic  sphere  of 
activity  (Gal.  ii.  9),  still  approach  him  in  doctrine 
by  the  twofold  principle  that  the  gospel  is  intended 
for  the  Gentiles  also,  and  that  Gentile  Christians 
are  free  from  the  law. 

Looking  back  at  the  course  we  have  hitherto 
gone  over,  we  have  seen  how  the  Church  of  Christ 
from  its  first  planting  as  a  community  attained  to 
important  growth  within  and  without.  The  original 
united  stream  of  Christian  life  divided  into  two  arms 
according  as  believers  came  out  of  Israel  or  out  of 
the  heathen  world.  Individual  communities  were 
formed  of  converted  Israelites  and  Gentiles,  so  that 
there  were  Palestinian  communities  which  numbered 
converted  Gentiles  among  their  members,  together 
with  Israelites  who  had  become  believers  and  consti- 
tuted the  fundamental  stock.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  Syrian  communities,  with  some  belonging 
to  Asia  Minor,  etc.,  the  majority  of  which  consisted 
of  converted  heathen,  though  they  also  counted 
among  them  many  Jewish  Christians.  But  the 
fact  was  of  much  greater  significance  that  a  whole 
circle  of  Gentile  Christian  communities  had  been 
already  founded  over  against  the  collective  body  of 
the  Jewish  Christian  ones.  It  was  natural  and 
agreeable  to  the  course  which  the  Church  of  Christ 
took,  that  life  in  the  worship  and  arrangement  of 
the  Churches  was  much  more  developed  among 
the  Jewish  Christians  than  among  the  very  young 
communities    of   the    Gentile    Christians  about    the 
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middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  The  rise 
and  progress  of  numerous  Gentile  Christian  com- 
munities must  have  always  excited  a  lively  interest 
among  the  believers  of  Israel ;  it  led  to  a  crisis  in 
the  primitive  Church  itself/  Zealous  men  among 
them,  filled  with  the  hope  that  in  the  Messianic  time 
Jerusalem's  gates  would  receive  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  would  attach 
themselves  to  Israel,  the  people  of  God,  thought  that 
the  Gentiles  could  only  obtain  full  citizenship  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  Anointed,  Jesus  Christ,  by 
incorporation  with  Israel  through  circumcision,  and 
by  submitting  to  the  law  of  Moses  without  reserva- 
tion. In  a  word,  the  Gentile  Christians  must  rise 
completely  into  converted  Israel. 

It  became  a  question  of  putting  these  thoughts 
into  practice  when  the  Palestinian  intruders  appeared 
in  the  prominently  Gentile  Christian  Church  of  An- 
tioch,  and  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  reception 
of  circumcision  was  the  indispensable  condition  of 
salvation  for  converted  Gentiles  (Acts  xv.  1,  comp. 
Gal.  ii.  4). 

The  Apostle  Paul  at  once  recognized  the  magnitude 
of  the  danger,  the  great  range  of  the  question,  the 
acuteness  of  the  crisis  which  had  set  in.  He  saw 
clearly  what  great  interests  were  at  stake.  Not  only 
was  the  Christian  freedom  threatened  in  which  the 
Gentile  Christians  and  he  himself  rejoiced  (ttjv  iXev- 
Oeplav  rj^Mv,  rjv  e%o/^6j^,  Gal.  ii.  4), — instead  of  which 
Mosaic  legality  was  to  be  imposed  on  them  as  a  yoke 
of  bondage  (iva  rj^a'i  KaraBouXdoacoa-iv), — but  the  truth 
of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  also  was  involved, 
and  of  justification  by  faith,  not  by  the  works  of  the 

^  Comp.  Holsten,  Das  Ev.  des  Apostel  Paulus,  1880,  S.  229  f. 
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law  (Gal.  ii.  5  :  Xva  r;  aX^jdeia  tov  eva<y<ye\iov 
SiafjieLVT]  7r/)o9  u/ia?).  In  conclusion,  the  apostle  was 
naturally  anxious  as  to  the  recognition  of  his  former 
work  in  planting  and  training  the  heathen-Christian 
Churches  (ver.  2  :  /a?;  7rcy9  et?  k€v6v  rpe'^co  rj  eBpafxov). 
Hence  he  resolved  to  have  the  matter  decided  in 
Jerusalem  itself,  a  prompting  not  solely  of  human 
origin,  but  resting  on  a  revelation  imparted  to  him 
as  a  divine  command  (ante,  Kara  aTroKaXvylnv)} 

The  Churches  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  with  the 
Gentile  apostle  at  their  head  and  in  their  name, 
fought  for  their  freedom  in  Christ  and  for  the  truth 
of  salvation  by  grace  without  the  works  of  the  law ; 
blessings  from  God's  hand,  in  the  defence  of  which 
they  were  assured  of  doing  God's  work.  The  Judaistic 
zealots,  on  the  other  side,  believed  that  in  demanding 
the  circumcision  of  the  Gentile  Christians  and  their 
subjection  to  the  Mosaic  legislation  they  represented 
the  saving  counsel  of  God  and  His  ways,  the  indis- 
putable privilege  of  Israel  in  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
Were  not  these  irreconcilable  opposites  ?  On  both 
sides  were  decision,  emphasis,  sharpness.  How  easily 
might  matters  come  to  a  complete  breach,  to  a  division 
that  could  not  be  healed,  by  separating  the  Church  of 
Christ  into  two  halves,  a  process  that  must  tend  to 
its  destruction !  By  God's  help  the  fearful  danger 
was  averted.^  It  was  a  guarantee  for  peace  when  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  took  the  step  of  repairing  to 

^  This  resolution  by  no  means  excludes  the  fact  that  the  Church  at 
Antioch  itself  determined  {'ircc^av  ava^alvnv  UaZXos,  etc.,  Acts  xv.  2). 
Rather  is  it  conceivable  that  Paul  took  that  resolution  first  of  himself 
by  divine  command,  and  that  after  he  had  disclosed  it  the  Church 
took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  resolved  to  send  the  apo.stle 
with  Barnabas  and  others  as  their  deputies  to  Jerusalem. 

=*  Comp.  Renan,  St.  Paul,  1869,  p.  83,  etc. 
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Jerusalem  to  seek  an  understanding  in  the  centre  of 
Christendom,  instead  of  roughly  repulsing  the  partisans 
of  Judaism  in  Antioch,  and  arranging  on  his  own 
authority  the  affairs  of  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches, 
without  any  regard  to  Jerusalem  and  the  heads  of 
the  Jewish  Christian  circle.  The  mutual  transactions 
at  the  apostolic  convention  saved  the  unity  of  the 
whole  Church.  The  agreement  between  the  two 
parties  was  certainly  not  one  of  fundamental  principles, 
but  a  compromise  with  concessions  on  both  sides. 
The  elder  apostles  and  the  mother- Church  at  Jeru- 
salem expressly  renounced  the  obligation  proposed 
by  the  Judaistic  zealots  fully  to  incorporate  the 
Gentile  Christians  into  Israel  by  circumcision  and 
subjection  to  the  Mosaic  law.  On  the  other  side, 
Paul  acquiesced  in  the  Mosaic  legality  which  prevailed 
among  the  Jewish  Christians  afterwards  as  well  as 
before,  as  facts  prove,  and  which  was  silently  taken 
for  granted  by  the  elder  apostles.  Neither  party 
fully  renounced  its  convictions,  but  they  agreed  so  far 
that  the  bond  of  peace  was  adhered  to,  the  union 
between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  maintained, 
and  the  work  of  the  kingdom  of  God  continued 
on  both  sides.  Assured  by  this  understanding, 
matters  gradually  advanced  towards  a  more  complete 
union. 

Another  step  in  advance  was  made  in  Antioch 
when  the  Apostle  Paul  came  forward  with  a  resolute 
declaration  against  Peter.  This  is  the  fourth  fact 
which  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  relation  between 
the  elder  apostles,  the  early  Church,  and  the  Gentile 
Christian  circle  respectively. 

Paul  gives  this  account  of  it  in  Gal.  ii.  11,  etc.: 
"  But  when  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,  I  withstood 
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him  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.  For 
before  that  certain  came  from  James,  he  did  eat  \yith 
the  Gentiles  :  but  when  they  were  come,  he  withdrew 
and  separated  himself,  fearing  them  which  were  of  the 
circumcision.  And  the  other  Jews  dissembled  like- 
wise with  him ;  insomuch  that  Barnabas  also  was 
carried  away  with  their  dissimulation.  But  when  I 
saw  that  they  walked  not  uprightly  according  to  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  I  said  unto  Peter  before  them  all, 
If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  Gen- 
tiles, and  not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  compellest  thou 
the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews  ? "  etc. 
We  distinguish  the  separate  particulars: 
First.  The  conduct  of  Peter  in  the  beginning  of  his 
visit  to  Antioch.  Paul  says  in  ver.  12  :  fxera  rcov 
iOvoiv  avvrjadiev.  By  the  eOvq,  from  the  context,  we 
can  only  understand  Gentile,  Christians.  With  these 
Peter  lived  in  brotherly  intercourse,  without  regarding 
them  as  unclean,  viz.  he  ate  with  them,  making  no 
distinction  between  meats  that  were  Levitically  clean 
and  unclean ;  a  course  of  proceeding  which  Paul  in 
his  discourse  characterizes  as  edvLKm  kol  ovk  'Iov- 
Sat/cw?  ^fjv  (ver.  14).  The  Church  at  Antioch,  mainly 
composed  of  Gentile  Christians,  had  plainly  disre- 
garded the  Mosaic  commands  relating  to  food,  by 
virtue  of  their  Christian  freedom,  so  that  the  Jewish 
Christians  there  also  considered  themselves  no  longer 
bound  by  these  laws.  Now  when  Peter  made  a 
visit  to  this  place  (probably  soon  after  the  conference 
in  Jerusalem)  he  acted  in  the  .  spirit  of  this  Pauline 
Church,  and  held  fellowship  with  its  members  at 
table,  maintaining  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the 
Gentile  Christians,  just  as  the  Jewish  Christians 
did.     By  this  means   he   not  only   fully  recognized 
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the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  Christians  from  the  Mosaic 
law,  but,  as  facts  prove,  also  assented  to  the  funda- 
mental abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  decrees  respecting 
food  which  Paul  had  preached  as  supported  by- 
Christian  freedom  (Holsten,  ZiLm  Ev.  dcs  Pav2us  ti.  dc: 
Petrus,  p.  357). 

Second.  The  arrival  of  certain  delegates  from  James, 
the  brother  of  the  Lord.  The  rive^  airo  ^laKoo^ov, 
as  we  saw  (p.  178),  were  without  doubt  expressly  sent 
by  James.  With  what  object,  the  apostle  does  not  say. 
Holsten,  ante,  357,  etc.  (comp.  Das  Ev.  dcs  Pcmlus,  p. 
78,  etc.,  152),  categorically  asserts  that  it  was  reported 
in  Jerusalem  that  Peter  held  unreserved  intercourse 
at  table  with  the  Gentile  Christians,  on  which  account 
James  sent  other  members  of  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem to  Peter  to  admonish  him  and  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  Antioch  to  separate  from  the  Gentile 
Christians.  This  is  only  a  conjecture.  It  is  just  as 
conceivable  to  suppose  that  the  intention  was  to  test 
by  deputies  whether  the  Syrian  Gentile  Christians 
adhered  to  the  arrangement  that  was  agreed  upon  on 
their  behalf.  But  when  they  arrived  they  made  the 
discovery  that  Peter  himself,  the  apostle  of  circum- 
cision, by  no  means  conducted  himself  like  a  Jew 
faithful  to  the  law,  in  the  midst  of  a  Church  consisting 
mainly  of  Gentile  Christians.  On  this  point  they 
may  have  made  lively  representations  to  him.^ 

It  is  expressly  stated  by  Paul — and  this  is  the 
third  point — that  as  a  consequence  of  the  arrival  of 
the  delegates  from  Jerusalem,  Peter  withdrew  from 
brotherly  communion  with  the  Gentile  Christians, 
"  fearing  them  which  were  of  the  circumcision."  The 
words  of  ver.  12  :  vireareWe  koI  a<f)(opi^€v  iavrov,  are 
>  This  is  Kenan's  view,  St.  Paul,  p.  295,  etc. 
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rightly  explained,  as  appears  to  us,  by  Holsten,  when 
he  says  of  Peter  [Das  Ev.  des  Paidus,  i.  1880,  p.  78, 
etc.),  "  he  did  not  break  away  openly  and  at  once, 
like  a  decided  and  self-reliant  character,  but  withdrew 
by  degrees."  At  any  rate,  the  matter  came  to  this 
issue,  that  Peter  kept  himself  exclusively  to  the 
Jewish  Christians,  punctually  observed  the  Mosaic  laws 
respecting  food  and  cleanliness  together  with  them, 
and  avoided  all  intercourse  with  Gentile  Christians. 
His  motive  was  fear  of  the  men  of  the  circumcision, 
^o^ovfM€vo<i  Tot'9  iK  '7r€piTofi'r]<;,  that  is,  he  was  anxious 
lest  his  vocation  and  repute  in  Jerusalem,  especially 
among  the  Jewish  Christian  Churches,  should  suffer. 
The  conduct  of  Peter  was  not  isolated ;  it  set  the 
example  to  other  Jewish  Christians  in  Antioch  ;  even 
Barnabas  himself,  the  friend  and  like-minded  com- 
panion of  Paul,  was  carried  away  by  the  precedent, 
so  as  likewise  to  avoid  intercourse  with  Gentile 
Christians, 

Fourth.  The  judgment  and  puhlic  rebuke  of  Paul 
on  this  occasion,  who  says  of  Peter  :  KaTe<yv(o(Tfxevo<i  rjv 
(ver.  11),  that  is,  neither — he  was  blamed  by  others, 
nor — reprehensione  dignus,  condemnandus  erat ;  but, 
he  was  condemned,  viz.  by  his  own  manner  of  acting, 
inasmuch  as  his  later  conduct  had  been  already 
judged  by  his  earlier.  In  fact,  his  mistake  was  a 
vTTOKpicrL^,  for  the  words  in  ver.  13 — o-vvvTreKpiOrjaav 
avTUt  Koi  ol  XotTTol  ^lovSaioi'  Mare  koX  Bapva^w; 
avvairrj'^O'q  avTwv  tt)  viroKpicret — cannot  possibly  be 
understood  to  mean  that  the  reproach  of  vTroKpiai^i 
fell  only  on  the  Jewish  Christians,  in  the  sense  that 
"  the  other  Jews  were  cowardly  and  hypocritical 
enough  to  join  in"  (Schwegler,  mite,  i.  129).  The 
conduct   of  the   Antiochian    Jewish   Christians   was 
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certainly  hypocritical,  inasmuch  as  they  had  already 
lived  for  years  on  the  spot  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  Gentile  Christians  ;  but  if  the  avvvireKpldrjaav 
avTQ}  has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  must  class  Peter 
with  those  who  {meKpldrjaav,  even  characterising  him 
as  the  prime  leader  in  hypocrisy.  This  reproach  of 
dissimulation,  of  the  renunciation  of  personal  convic- 
tion and  conduct,  is  justly  applicable  to  Peter,  inas- 
much as  he  showed  a  want  of  uprightness,  arising 
from  want  of  courage  openly  to  adhere  to  his  convic- 
tion against  others  of  a  different  opinion.  This  lies 
also  in  the  words,  ovk  opOoTroSovcn  7r/3o<?  ttjv  aXrjOeLav 
Tov  evwyyeXlov,  that  is,  it  was  not  an  upright  firm- 
ness, it  was  at  variance  with  evangelical  truth,  a 
knowledge  of  which  Paul  moreover,  as  the  context 
shows,  expressly  attributes  to  Peter  and  the  rest. 
Paul  now  calls  Peter  to  account,  upbraids  him  with 
his  error,  even  "to  the  face"  (ver.  11),  with  the 
greatest  frankness,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  (ver.  14). 
The  rebuke  was  as  public  as  the  culpable  act. 
"  iVb?i  enim  utile  erat,"  Augustine  says  {Exiws.  ep.  ad 
Gal.),  "  errorcm,  quiijalam  noccrei,  in  secrdo  cmendarc." 
Paul  asks  Peter  for  what  reason  he  ra  eOvr]  dvayKa^et 
lovSat^eiv  (ver.  14)  ?  How  far  did  Peter  covipel 
the  Gentile  Christians  to  live  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jews  ?  According  to  the  context,  this  compul- 
sion was  only  indirect, — a  moral  constraint,  exercised 
by  precedent  and  example, — inasmuch  as  Peter's 
present  separation  from  the  Gentile  Christians  and 
his  exclusive  intercourse  with  Jewish  Christians  was 
a  virtual  declaration  that  the  Gentile  Christians,  if 
they  would  lay  claim  to  brotherly  fellowship  with 
himself  and  with  Jewish  Christians  in  general,  must 
consent  to  adopt   a   legally  Jewish   manner  of  life. 
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That  the  lovBat^etv  here  means  nothing  more  than 
the  observance  of  the  decrees  of  the  apostolic  council 
(Acts  XV.),  as  Wieseler  conjectures  (ante,  p.  195),  we 
can  never  believe. 

From  this  passage  Baur  and  Schwegler,  following 
the  precedent  of  Gfrorer,  Eeilige  Sage,  i.  415,  draw 
the  conclusion  that  such  an  occurrence  shows  the 
narrative  of  the  council  (Acts  xv.)  to  be  quite  un- 
historical  (Faulus,  2  Aufl.  i.  155  ;  NacJiapost.  Zcit.  i. 
115,  etc.,  128,  etc.,  ii.  106,  etc.).  Just  the  reverse  ! 
The  occurrence  at  Antioch  presupposes  a  precedent 
such  as  Acts  xv.,  for  the  historical  development  is 
already  advanced  a  step  here  (Gal.  ii.  1 1,  etc.);  the  ques- 
tion no  longer  being  whether  the  Mosaic  law  should 
be  imposed  on  the  Gentile  Christians,  but  now  turning 
on  the  point  whether  even  the  Jewish  Christians  in 
their  intercourse  with  Gentile  Christians  should  be 
released  from  the  fetters  of  the  law  by  which  they 
had  been  formerly  bound  with  respect  to  Gentiles. 
The  Church  at  Jerusalem  had  come  to  the  very 
important  determination  not  to  impose  the  burden  of 
the  law  upon  Gentile  Christians,  from  which  decision 
the  idea  was  not  remote  that  the  Jewish  Christians 
might  venture  to  dispense  with  the  observance  of  the 
law.  In  this  latter  case,  we  have  an  unforeseen 
result  of  that  measure. 

What  now  is  the  relation  between  Paul  and  Peter 
in  this  contest  ?  Paul  himself  confesses  avreaTrjv 
avrw  (ver.  11).  It  would  be  idle  to  take  this 
opposition  as  only  apparent,  as  Jerome,  for  example, 
has  done,  who  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
neither  the  self  -  withdrawal  of  Peter  from  the 
Gentile  Christians,  nor  Paul's  reproach,  was  seriously 
meant ;  Paul  had  only  for  appearance  sake  publicly 
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blamed  Peter:  ut  viroKpiat^;  observandiB  legis,  qute 
nocebat  eis,  qui  ex  gentibus  crediderant,  correptionis 
hypocrisi  eiuendaretur.  In  a  far  truer,  franker,  and 
more  evangelical  way  is  the  relation  apprehended 
by  Augustine,  who,  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  admits  an  error  on  the  part 
of  Peter,  and  understands  the  representation  of  Paul 
as  an  earnest  ohjurgatio}  In  this  case,  therefore, 
there  was  a  real  antagonism  between  the  two  apostles. 
The  question  is  only  whether  it  was  merely  a 
momentary  and  passing,  or  a  permanent  one ;  and 
again,  whether  the  antagonism  had  its  foundation 
only  in  the  conduct,  or  also  in  the  conviction  of  Peter. 
Baur  and  his  school  understand  it  in  the  sense 
that  Peter,  when  he  allowed  himself  to  associate  with 
the  Gentile  Christians,  repudiated  his  own  innermost 
conviction  and  did  not  again  act  in  harmony  with 
his  own  real  mode  of  thinking  till  he  withdrew  from 
them  (Baur,  Theol.  Jalirl.  1849,  475,  etc.;  Schwegler, 
Nachajjost  Zeitalter,  i.  120,  etc.;  Zeller,  Almost dgescli. 
187,  note;  Holsten,  Ev.  cles  Paulus  unci  dcs  Petrus, 
1868,  pp.  89,  141).  But  this  amounts  to  a  con- 
version of  the  thing  into  its  opposite."  A  cause 
must   be   in    a  bad   state    if  it    needs   such   violent 

^  A  correspondence  arose  between  Jerome  and  Augustine  respecting 
the  incident  of  Gal.  ii.  11,  etc.,  that  caused  a  breach  between  the 
two  men,  of  which  Mohler  gives  an  interesting  account  in  the  treatise  : 
Hieronymus  und  Augustinus  im  Streit  iiber  Gal.  ii.  14  (Gesammelte 
Srhriften,  i.  1,  etc.).  Overbeck  treats  the  subject  from  a  far  more 
comprehensive  point  of  view,  "  Ueber  die  Autfassung  des  Streits  des 
Paulus  mit  Petrus  bei  denKirchenvatern,"  Basder  Programm,  1878. 
Learned,  but  with  an  object. 

-  Marcion  in  his  time  seems  to  have  given  the  very  same  turn  to 
this  event,  but  has  already  been  fitly  answered  by  TertuUian  {Ado. 
Marcionem,  i.  20)  :  "You  wish  to  understand  a  rebuke  which  applied 
solely  to  conduct  {solius  conversationis),  also  of  an  offence  against 
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measures  for  its  defence.  It  is  clear  as  day  that 
Paul  reproves  Peter's  very  renunciation  of  the  associa- 
tion he  had  hitherto  maintained  with  the  Gentile 
Christians  as  a  censurable  error,  a  denial  of  his  better 
conviction  and  previous  conduct.  Every  ground  and 
reason  for  Paul's  forcible  accusation  of  Peter  (14-17) 
would  have  been  obviated  if  the  case  had  been  other- 
wise. Hence  Hilgenfeld,  Gal.  p.  60,  etc.,  admits  that 
ver.  14 — edvLKm  ^fj-i — "  seems  to  be  unfavourable  to 
the  modern  critical  apprehension."  Paul  speaks  with 
greater  power  and  severity,  the  more  clearly  he 
recognizes  that  Peter  agrees  with  him  in  his  heart. 
The  whole  encounter  proves  that  theoretically  and 
practically  Peter  shares  the  principles  of  Paul  with 
regard  to  the  law,  and  that  the  primitive  apostles  are 
at  one  with  Paul  as  to  the  foundation  of  Christian 
faith.  Thus  Peter,  as  in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest, 
repudiated  his  better  conviction,  from  the  fear  of 
man  ;  it  is  "  the  old  nature  of  Peter,  which,  though 
conquered  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  was  still  active, 
and  at  times  became  paramount "  (Neander,  ante,  i. 
352).  But  the  very  character  of  Peter,  tending  to 
rashness,  yet  open  to  the  truth  and  to  self-knowledge, 
makes  it  the  more  probable  that  he  acknowledged  his 
error,  humbly  accepted  the  reprimand  of  Paul,  and 
remained  in  the  bond  of  apostolic  fellowship  (Koivcovla, 
Gal.  ii.  9)  with  him  afterwards  as  before.^ 

God  with  respect  to  preaching  (doctrine,  prcedicationis).  But  with 
regard  to  unity  in  preaching,  they  had,  as  we  read  above  {supra,  i.e. 
Gal.  ii.  9),  joined  hands  and  united  in  fellowship  of  the  gospel  by 
separation  in  office." 

1  F.  Zimmer,  Hilgenfeld' s  Zeitschrift  fur  wiss.  Theologie,  1882,  p. 
165,  etc.,  fully  concurs  in  this  view  ;  while  Holsten,  in  his  acute, 
dialectic  analysis  of  the  Pauline  narrative  and  rebuke  {Das  Ev.  dcs 
Paulus,  1880,  p.  77,  etc.),  gives  no  opinion  as  to  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  occurrence. 
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In  answering  the  other  question,  as  to  the  form 
which  the  mutual  relation  assumed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Gentile  Christians,  in  what  way  they 
regarded  it,  and  what  position  they  actually  took 
with  respect  to  the  Palestinian  Jewish  Christians, 
the  Acts  as  well  as  the  Pauline  Epistles  give  some 
indications. 

There  is  one  feature  in  particular  which  first  meets 
the  eye  and  which  runs  through  the  entire  life  and 
work  of  Paul,  like  a  red  thread  as  it  were — we  mean 
the  thankfulness  manifested  in  repeated  services  and 
assistance,  the  love  and  brotherly  communion  on  the 
part  of  the  Gentile  Christians  towards  the  Churches 
of  Judsea,  especially  the  primitive  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  first  fact  in  point  is  related  in  the  Acts, 
xi.  29,  etc.  In  consequence  of  the  prophecy  men- 
tioned above,  relating  to  a  coming  famine,  and  perhaps 
after  its  actual  commencement  in  Judaea  (in  the  year 
45,  according  to  Wieseler,  p.  149,  etc.,  221),  the  dis- 
ciples in  Antioch,  each  according  to  his  ability,  made 
a  contribution  for  the  brethren  in  Judaea,  which  was 
forthwith  sent  to  the  elders  by  Barnabas  and  Paul. 
Since  Schrader,  dcr  Ap.  Paulus,  v.  1836,  p.  536,  etc., 
a  great  number  of  German  scholars, — for  example, 
Gfrorer,  die  Heilige  Sage,  1838,  i.  419  ;  Zeller,  Ap. 
Gcsch.  p.  222  ;  Overbeck,  Kiirze  ErUarung,  p.  178, 
etc., — and  others  have  declared  this  journey  of  the 
apostle  to  be  unhistorical,  if  not  a  fiction  with  an 
object  (Overbeck,  pp.  175,  179).  The  chief  argu- 
ment against  the  historical  character  of  this  collection- 
journey  is  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  Galatian 
Epistle  (chap,  i.,  etc.)  respecting  it.  But  the  object 
of  the  apostle  in  this  section  is  not  to  give  an 
absolutely  complete  and  continuous  narrative  of  his 
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journeys  to  Jerusalem,  but  only  to  prove  his  in- 
dependence of  the  apostles  before  him,  the  entire 
independence  of  his  apostolic  activity.  Even  Baur 
was  impartial  enough  to  concede  in  his  last  dis- 
cussions of  this  point  (Paulits,  2  Aufl.  p.  130)  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  he  met  with 
the  other  apostles  again  in  Jerusalem.  This  is  con- 
firmed the  more  closely  we  examine  the  apostle's  line 
of  thought  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Galatian  Epistle, 
as  does  Holsten,  for  example  (Das  Uv.  dcs  Paulus,  p. 
68,  etc.).  Besides,  the  Acts,  xi.  30,  xii.  24,  do  not 
say  a  word  of  apostles  in  Jerusalem,  but  merely  of 
presbyters,  to  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas  handed  the 
produce  of  the  collection.  We  therefore  hold  that 
journey,  which  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  first  activity 
of  Paul  in  Antioch,  and  precedes  his  first  missionary 
journey,  to  be  historically  certain. 

From  our  point  of  view  there  are  two  things  to 
be  considered  in  this  occurrence :  First,  that  the 
Christians  in  Judsea,  beginning  with  the  Church  at 
Antioch,  are  recognised  as  "brethren"  (ver.  29); 
which  we  are  the  less  able  to  regard  as  a  mere  form 
of  speech,  since  we  recognise  the  force  of  Schwan- 
beck's  observation  (Quellen,  etc.,  i.  p.  8,  etc.),  that 
here,  as  well  as  in  chaps,  xiii.  and  v.,  the  original 
documents  on  which  the  narrative  is  based,  proceed 
from  an  Antiochian  standpoint.  The  other  point  is, 
that  the  contributions  were  not  intended  exclusively 
for  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  but  in  general  for  "  the 
l)rethren  which  dwelt  in  Judtea."  Thus  the  question 
related  not  merely  to  the  mother-Church,  but  to  the 
believers  from  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  whole  land 
of  Judaea.  If  the  Gentile  Christians  wished  to  prove 
in  truth  and  reality  that  they  actually  looked  upon 
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the  disciples  in  Juda?a  as  brethren  and  loved  them  as 
such,  they  could  not  do  it  better  than  by  such  assist- 
ance in  their  necessity.  This  collection,  as  Bauni- 
garten  {ante,  ii.  1,  4)  finely  says,  was  "the  hand 
which  the  Gentile  world  for  the  first  time  reaches 
out  to  Israel  over  the  old  breach." 

It  agrees  with  this  in  a  remarkable  way,  that,  as 
Paul  says  in  Gal.  ii.  10,  the  heads  of  the  Church 
in  Jerusalem  imposed  one  obligation  on  him  and 
Barnabas,  viz.  that  they  should  remember  the  poor, 
to  which  he  immediately  adds,  "  that  he  was  also 
forward  to  do  the  same  thing."  Whilst,  according 
to  Acts  xi.,  the  members  of  the  Church  at  Antioch, 
out  of  their  own  prompting,  show  their  brotherly  love 
by  laying  up  and  sending  off  gifts  for  the  benefit  of 
believers  in  Judsea  ;  the  pillar  apostles  here  bring  to 
the  recollection  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  the  poor  of 
the  Church,  a  thing  which,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  epistle,  appears  as  a  personal  request  to  the  two 
men,  though  in  reality  it  concerned  the  Gentile 
Christian  Churches ;  for  personal  contributions  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  are  not  meant,  since  the  former  had  to 
support  himself  by  the  work  of  his  hands,  or  was 
commended  to  the  support  of  the  brethren,  for 
example  to  the  Church  at  Philippi.  The  intention, 
therefore,  was  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  to  exert 
their  influence  upon  the  mixed  Churches,  inducing 
them  to  support  the  poor  Churches  in  Jerusalem  and 
Judfea.  It  follows,  farther,  from  the  context  that  this 
charitable  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Pauline 
Churches,  extended  to  the  poor  Christians  in  Pales- 
tine, was  looked  upon  as  a  sign  and  bond  of  commu- 
nion, as  a  proof  of  brotherly  love  and  union  on  both 
sides. 
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Paul  says  he  strove  to  do  this.  We  find,  in  fact, 
in  many  of  his  epistles  that  the  offering  of  love  for 
the  Palestinian  Churches  lay  very  near  the  heart  of 
the  apostle.  It  extended,  so  far  as  can  be  proved 
from  early  documents,  over  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia, 
and  Greece.  In  1  Cor.  xvi.  1-5,  Paul  thus  exhorts 
the  Corinthians :  "As  I  have  given  order  to  the 
Churches  of  Galatia,  so  do  ye."  On  the  first  day  of 
the  week  every  one  was  to  lay  by  him  in  store,  as 
he  was  able,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  gather- 
ings when  the  apostle  came.  From  this  we  see 
that  the  apostle  had  ordered  a  similar  collection  in 
Galatia.  He  now  informs  the  Corinthians,  who  had 
already  received  general  instructions  in  the  matter, 
how  it  was  to  be  carried  out  in  detail.  In  ver.  3 
he  expressly  names  Jerusalem  as  the  place  to  which  it 
was  to  be  sent.  But  we  learn  from  Eom.  xv.  25-28, 
that  besides  the  Churches  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
others  were  found  willing  to  help :  "  It  hath  pleased 
them  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  make  a  certain 
contribution  for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at 
Jerusalem." 

The  true  significance  of  this  ministration  is  clearly 
explained  by  the  apostle  in  Eom.  xv.  27  and  2  Cor. 
ix.  12,  etc.  In  the  former  passage  he  interprets  it 
as  a  proof  of  gratitude.  They  (the  Christians  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia)  are  debtors  of  the  saints  in 
Jerusalem :  "  For  if  the  Gentiles  have  been  made 
partakers  of  their  spiritual  things,  their  duty  is  also 
to  minister  unto  them  in  carnal  things."  Hence 
there  is  mutual  participation.  The  Jews,  from 
whom  salvation  came,  imparted  spiritual  blessings 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  these  testified  their  gratitude  by 
worldly   gifts.       We    find    this    subject    most    fully 
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discussed  in  all  its  aspects  in  2  Cor.  ix.  12,  etc., 
which  is  a  supplement  to  the  former  passage :  "  For 
the  administration  of  this  service  not  only  supplietli 
the  want  of  the  saints,  but  is  abundant  also  by  many 
thanksgivings  unto  God ;  whiles  by  the  experiment 
of  this  ministration  they  glorify  God  for  your 
professed  subjection  unto  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
for  your  liberal  distribution  unto  them,  and  unto  all 
men  ;  and  by  their  prayer  for  you,  which  long  after  you 
for  the  exceeding  grace  of  God  in  you."  Certainly  the 
importance  of  this  collection  cannot  be  more  beauti- 
fully expressed.  The  apostle  considers  the  immediate 
relief  of  bodily  necessities  only  as  the  foundation, 
and  the  main  thing  to  be  the  impression  which  the 
work  of  love  would  produce  on  the  recipients.  In 
it  these  latter  perceive  both  the  true  faith  of  the 
Gentile  Christians  who  in  helping  believers  likewise 
make  a  genuine  confession  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  brotherly  communion  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
with  themselves.  We  see  from  this  in  how  many 
ways  such  help  would  prove  a  bond  of  communion ; 
how  tender  an  expression  of  union  between  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians  it  would  be,  and  how  effica- 
cious a  means  of  promoting  it.  We  can  understand 
how  important  it  is,  when  Paul  gives  the  name 
KOLvcdvia  to  such  a  contribution  (Kom.  xv.  26,  comp. 
2  Cor.  viii.  4,  ix.  13  ;  comp.  Gal.  ii.  9,  etc.).  Looking 
back  from  this  point  to  the  first  beginnings  of  the  early 
Church  itself,  we  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  union  in 
brotherly  fellowship  existing  between  its  members, 
especially  from  the  fact  prominently  brought  forward  on 
several  occasions,  that  believers  employed  their  means 
for  the  relief  of  the  needy  among  them,  and  practised 
a  far-reaching  mutual  support  (Acts  ii.  44,  etc.,  iv.  32, 
VOL.  L  Q 
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34,  etc.).  Just  as  this  true  service  within  the  one 
Church  was  partly  effect  and  expression  and  partly  a 
means  of  promoting  harmony, — the  Christian  Kocucoma, 
— so  also  the  willing  and  zealous  assistance  rendered 
by  the  Gentile  Christians  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  the  poorer  believers  in 
Jerusalem  and  Judiiea,  was  partly  a  proof  of  their 
brotherly  disposition  towards  them,  and  partly  a 
means  well  adapted  to  strengthen  and  deepen  the 
mutual  connection  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  viz.  their  union,  Koivcovla.  This 
result  was  the  more  probable  since  the  help  was  not 
limited  to  the  mere  handing  over  to  the  Christians 
in  Jerusalem  of  a  certain  sum  of  collected  money  as 
an  offering  of  love  ;  but  the  opportunity  always 
served  to  strengthen  and  renew  personal  intercourse, 
inasmuch  as  some  members  travelled  from  the  Church 
in  question  to  Jerusalem, — for  example,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  from  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  30),  some  members 
from  the  Church  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  xvi.  3,  etc.).^ 
We  can  easily  conceive  how  welcome  in  Jerusalem 
would  be  a  visit  from  the  Gentile  Churches  for  such 
an  object,  how  this  intercourse  would  contribute  to 
dissipate  many  prejudices  in  Judtea  against  Gen- 
tile Christians,  or  at  least  to  lessen  them.  It  is  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  Palestinian  Christians 
must  have  been  impressed  in  this  way  with  the 
consciousness  that  believers  among  the  Gentiles  were 
still  connected  with  them  in  the  true  love  of  Christ, 

1  The  narrative  (Acts  xx.  4)  of  the  seven  men  who  accompanied 
the  apostle  from  Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor,  as  representatives  of 
the  converted  heathen  world,  and  bearers  of  the  otferings  of  love  of 
the  Gentile  Church  collectively  (as  Baumgarten,  Ap.  Gesch.  ii.  2, 
39,  etc.,  explains),  would  be  very  beautiful,  if  it  were  only  certain  that 
they  all  accompanied  Paul  as  far  as  Jerusalem. 
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tliat  they  M-ere  actually  participating  brethren,  on 
^v•hom  they  could  rely,  and  to  whom,  as  associates  in 
faith  and  brethren  for  Christ's  sake,  they  stood  much 
nearer  than  to  unbelievers  among  their  own  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  great  joy  to  the  Churches 
in  Galatia,  Achaia,  and  Macedonia,  and  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  consciousness  of  brotherly  communion, 
when  their  deputies  returning  from  Jerusalem  could 
say  that  the  offering  of  love  transmitted  througli 
them  not  only  supplied  a  present  want,  but  also 
excited  the  Christians  there  to  heartfelt  thanksgiving 
to  God;  when  they  related  how  the  believers  in 
Jerusalem  prayed  for  their  brethren  in  the  heathen 
world  (comp.  2  Cor.  ix.  12,  etc.).^ 

The  sending  of  Paul  and  Baraabas,  together  with 
certain  others,  from  Antioch  to  the  apostles  and 
elders  in  Jerusalem,  on  behalf  of  the  Christian 
freedom  of  believers  from  among  the  Gentiles,  was  a 
step  of  a  different  kind  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile 
Christians.  "With  respect  to  this  transaction,  which 
we  have  already  discussed,  we  shall  here  only  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  decision  of  the  Christians 
of  Antioch  to  appeal  to  Jerusalem  by  means  of 
deputies,  is  of  importance  in  determining  the  relation 
in  which  the  Churches  of  the  Gentiles  stood  to  the 
Christians  of  Palestine,  especially  the  Church  in 
Jerusalem.  We  cannot,  indeed,  find  anything  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts  to  support  Schrader's  assumption 
(v.  546,  etc.)  that  Paul  appears  in  subjection  to  the 
other  apostles,  and  that  the  Pauline  Church  gave  up  its 

^  Many  correct  observations  are  to  be  found  in  Holsten  {Das  Er. 
des  Paulus,  1880,  p.  228,  etc.,  443,  etc. )  respecting  the  giftoflove,  and 
especially  the  ett'ect  which  the  apostle  intended  it  to  have  on  the 
mother-Church  in  Jerusalem. 
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independence.  But  we  do  hold  that  the  Antiochians 
were  most  anxious  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  apostles  and  elders  in  Jerusalem  with  respect  to 
the  important  question  that  had  been  raised.  They 
did  not  wish  to  surrender  their  Christian  freedom, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fall  out  with  the  apostles 
and  the  early  Church,  and  would  not  even  take  their 
own  way  without  first  consulting  them  {vid.  p.  228). 
They  felt  the  importance  of  a  mutual  understanding 
and  agreement,  for  it  was  not  a  question  concerning 
them  alone,  but  a  transaction  of  the  Church  as  a 
body ;  for  which  reason  they  sent  their  delegates  to 
Jerusalem,  to  discuss  the  matter  in  common  and 
bring  it  to  a  decision.  This  is  the  pragmatic  connec- 
tion which  we  must  assume  according  to  the  Acts, 
and  is  quite  consistent  with  what  Paul  himself 
writes  (Gal.  ii.)  concerning  the  object  of  his  journey ; 
only  that  he  represents  the  matter,  as  before  remarked, 
from  a  personal  point  of  view,  while  the  Acts  regard 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  community  or  Church. 
We  may  therefore  say  that  the  sending  of  Paul  and 
his  companions  to  Jerusalem,  to  confer  respecting 
Gentile  Christian  matters,  was  an  act  of  true  brotherly 
feeling,  having  for  its  object  an  understanding  and 
union  between  the  Jewish  Christian  and  Gentile 
Christian  Churches.  The  result  was  in  effect  as 
favourable  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  Christians  from  the  law 
being  formally  acknowledged,  and  the  Kocvcovia  both 
between  the  apostles  themselves  and  between  the 
Jewish  Christian  and  Gentile  Christian  Churches 
solemnly  sanctioned  and  firmly  upheld. 

These  are  the  facts  attested  by  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  regarding  the  mutual  relation  between  the 
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Churches  of  the  Palestinian  Jewish  Christians  and  the 
Gentile  Christians  outside  Palestine  in  the  apostolic 
age.  It  is  true  they  are  but  fragments  which  are  not 
sufficient  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  actual 
inter-communion.  But  they  suflice  to  establish  the 
view  that  the  relation  was  on  the  whole  a  peace- 
able and  friendly  one,  since  a  mutual  participation 
and  ministration  existed.  Believers  of  the  Hebrews 
imparted  spiritual  blessings  to  the  Gentiles  (Rom.  xv. 
2  7),  salvation  came  from  the  Jews ;  and  even  if  those 
who  were  of  the  circumcision,  with  a  zeal  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge,  wished  to  bring  the  law  also  to  the 
heathen  who  had  become  believers,  it  was  done,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  a  good  intention,  from  a  conviction 
that  salvation  could  not  be  obtained  without  the  law 
and  circumcision  ;  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament,  it  was  only 
individual  fanatics  (Gal.  v,  9),  members  of  the 
Judaistic,  legal  party,  who  sought  to  impose  their 
old  leaven  on  the  converted  heathen.  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  even  if  "  zealous 
for  the  law  "  where  they  themselves  were  concerned, 
were  ready  to  acknowledge  the  freedom  of  the 
Gentile  Christians  as  soon  as  it  became  necessary ; 
and  continued  in  brotherly  fellowship  with  them. 
The  Gentile  Christians,  on  their  side,  willingly 
acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  those  Churches 
from  which,  by  means  of  the  gospel,  spiritual  blessings 
in  Christ  had  flowed  in  upon  them.  They  sought  to 
testify  their  gratitude  chiefly  by  material  assistance 
and  support,  and  were  on  all  occasions  anxious  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Churches  in 
Judiea,  and  to  grow  up  with  them  more  and  more 
into  one  fellowship,  one  body  of  Christ. 
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SECOND    SECTION. 

JEWISH  AND  GENTILE  CHRISTIANS  DURING  THE  PERIOD 
BETWEEN  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM  AND 
THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  ERA  (A.D.  70-100). 

Important  epochs  in  history  owe  their  prominence, 
as  a  rule,  not  merely  to  one  solitary  event,  but  to 
several,  occurring  contemporaneously.  This  holds 
good  of  that  epoch  by  which  the  first  and  second 
halves  of  the  apostolic  era  are  separated.  Its  import- 
ance for  us  lies  chiefly  in  the  death  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  But  the  Apostle  Peter  also  suffered  martyrdom 
about  the  same  time  (according  to  Wieseler,  in  the 
year  64).  A  few  years  later  the  Ptoman- Jewish  war 
began,  ending,  in  the  year  70,  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  The  latter  event  was 
of  uncommon  and  far-reaching  significance  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Neander  as  well  as  Baur  and  his  school  {Tluol.  Jalirh. 
1844,  p.  567;  Schwegler,  Nachap.  Zeif alter,  ii.  191) 
attach  small  value  to  its  importance  for  the  Church, 
we  yet  feel  justified  in  adhering  to  the  view  re-asserted 
by  Piothe,  defended  by  Uhlhorn  {Homilien  unci  Recogn. 
dcs  Clemens  rom.  1854,  p.  387,  etc.),  and  assented  to 
by  Penan,^  viz.  that  this  event  had  the  utmost  import- 
ance. It  is  true  we  have  no  direct  authentic  testi- 
mony as  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  Christians  by 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  its  importance 
may  be  perceived  indirectly  from  many  circumstances. 

1  Renan,  .S7.  Pcntl,  1869,  p.  495  :  L'evenement— rendra  au  cliris- 
tianisme  le  plus  grand  service  qu'il  ait  jamais  re9u  dans  le  cours  de 
sa  longne  histoire.     Comp.  L'Antechrist,  p.  545,  etc. 
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Where  there  is  a  firm  conviction  that  the  standpoint 
of  Christianity  at  that  time  was  exclusively  "  Ebion- 
itic,"  that  is,  Judaistic,  as  with  Baur  and  his  school, 
a  higher  estimate  should,  in  consistency,  be  formed  of 
the  convulsion  that  must  have  been  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  Christians  by  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  and  the  termination  of  the  Levitical  cult. 
If  indeed  we  could  believe  that  "the  Jews  and 
Jewish  Christians  who  returned  to  the  ruined  city 
soon  found  the  necessary  means  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Levitical  cult"  (Schwegler,  ante,  ii.  308,  etc.), 
we  should  have  no  reason  to  regard  the  destruction 
of  the  city  as  so  epoch-making  an  event.  But  this 
conjecture  is  quite  untenable,  and  has  been  refuted 
by  Friedmann  and  Gratz  in  a  thorough  and  scholarly 
way,  particularly  by  the  help  of  Talmudic  testimony 
("  Die  angebliche  Fortdauer  des  jiidischen  Opfercultus 
nach  der  Zerstorung  des  zweiten  Tempels,"  Thcol. 
Jalirh.  1848,  p.  338,  etc.).  It  has  here  been  convinc- 
ingly shown  that  with  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
under  Titus  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system  reached  its 
complete  end,  and  that  the  Levitical  worship  did  not 
survive  the  overthrow  of  the  temple  and  the  downfall 
of  the  Jewish  state.^  If  Judaism,  as  a  religious  and 
political  power,  as  a  nationality,  received  its  death- 
blow from  the  destruction  of  the  capital  and  of  the 
temple,  the  recoil  from  it  in  the  Christian  Church 
must  have  been  the  more  keenly  felt  the  nearer  a 
part  of  its  members  stood  to  Judaism  in  their 
religious  consciousness. 

"What  a  visible  punishment  of  God  inflicted  upon 

1  This  is  confirmed  by  J.  Derenbourg,  Histoire  de  la  Palestine, 
Paris  1867,  Appendix,  note  14,  "  Le  sacrifice  aprfes  la  destruction 
du  temple,"  p.  486,  etc. 
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the  unbelieving  and  disobedient  people  must  the 
destruction  of  the  holy  city,  "  where  the  Lord  was 
crucified,"  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  all  believing 
Christians,  when  it  made  an  impression  so  deep  and 
humiliating  on  the  thoughtful  and  sensitive  Jews  ! 
A  contemporary  of  the  Jewish  war,  who  was  present 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Eabban  Jochanan 
Ben  Zahkai,  on  seeing  a  woman  who  had  formerly 
been  rich  and  prosperous,  gathering  up  barley-corns 
under  horses'  feet  for  her  miserable  subsistence, 
exclaimed  in  deep  sorrow :  "  Unhappy  people  !  since 
you  would  not  serve  your  God,  you  must  now  serve 
strange  peoples ;  since  you  would  not  pay  half  a 
shekel  to  the  temple,  you  must  now  pay  fifteen 
shekels  into  the  exchequer  of  your  enemies  ! "  ^ 


CHAP  TEE    I. 

THE    JEWISH    CHRISTIANS. 

The  annihilation  of  the  Israelitish  state  and  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  naturally  exercised  a  very 
direct  influence  on  the  Palestinian  Jewish  Christians. 
It  is  well  known  that  shortly  before  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  impression  of  a 
divine  revelation,  the  Christian  Church  of  that  city 
fled  to  Pella  beyond  Jordan,  moved  to  this  step  not 
merely  by  the  threatening  danger  of  war,  but  also  by 

^  Delitzsch,  talmudische  Studien,  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  luth.  Theol. 
1854,  p.  646,  etc.  ;  and  Gratz,  Oeschichte  der  Juden,  vom  Untergavrj 
des  judischen  Staats  his  zum  Ahsclduss  des  Talmud,  Berlin  1853, 
iv.  23,  etc.  On  Jochanan  Ben  Zakkai  conip.  Derenbourg,  ante. 
xix.  p.  302,  etc. 
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tlie  increasing  intolerance  and  fanaticism  of  the  Jews, 
from  which  the  Christians  had  to  suffer.^  Pella 
itself,  belonging  to  the  Decapolis,  was  situated  on 
Hellenic  soil.^  Without  doubt  fugitive  Jewish 
Christians  there  came  into  contact  with  Gentile 
Christians.  A  connnunity  soon  reassembled  in  the 
desolate  city,  in  which  one  of  the  few  remaining 
buildings  that  had  been  spared  was,  we  are  told,  the 
little  Christian  church  on  Mount  Zion  (Epiphanius, 
de  mcnsiiris  et  i^oiideribus,  xiv.).  But  they  could 
now  live  there  in  greater  security  and  peace  ;  for  the 
moment  they  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the 
Jews.  Several  circumstances,  however,  indicate  that 
from  this  time  the  relation  between  Jews  and 
Christians  in  Palestine  became  strained,  forcing  the 
latter  to  withdraw  themselves  more  and  more  from 
the  former.  The  annihilation  of  the  Jewish  state, 
which  had  at  least  been  able  to  keep  up  an  appear- 
ance of  life  for  several  generations,  had  this  result 
among  others,  that  the  Sanhedrim,  to  which  the 
Palestinian  Christians  as  well  as  the  Jews  themselves 
had  been  hitherto  subject,  transferred  its  seat  from 

^  Eusebius,  speaking  of  the  Jewish  war  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  H.  E.  iii.  5,  §  3,  after  the  death  of  James  the  Just, 
mentions  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  who  were  harassed  by 
the  Jews  in  innumerable  ways  with  a  view  to  destroy  them,  and 
driven  from  the  land  of  Judrea,  had  gone  forth  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  all  nations.  He  then  continues:  oh  f/.hv  aXXa  xai  toZ  XaoZ  t?,;  !» 
'lipoirokvfioi;  iKKXnffia;,  xuto.  tivu  ^pntrfiiv  toTs  ocuToh  %ox,ifj,oi;  Oi  a.vrox.a- 
XC\piius  "hofivra,  TTpo  rod  TToXifAOV  fjt.i'rtt.ta.(TTr,'»a.i  rn?  Tt'oXiu;,  xai  Tiva  r>is 
Xlipaia;  -roXiv  o'lxiiv  xixiXivfffiivou'  Yl'tWav  avrriv  o)ii)f/.aZ,ouffiv,  Iv  -h  riov  tU 
yipiffTOv  viTrKTriuxoTcov  a'^ro  t?;  lipovffaXnu,  fjLiTcoxiirf/,ivuy,  utrav  '?ra,i/TiXu; 
iTiXiXoi'TfoTuv  ayiuiv  avopav  avrriv  n  tjjv  lovoaiav  !ia.ffiXixr,v  f/t.vt'rpo'TtciXiv 
xoii  aufjL'Traaa.t  Tnv  'lou^aiav  yriv,  h  Ix  ^loZ  %ixri  Xsi'Tov  auroh;  clri  TOUauTa, 
lis  T£  70V  'S.pKTTOv  xai  Tou;  k'TTodToXoui  airoZ  9rap>ivi>f/.rixoTa;  furriii. 

^  Comp.  Schiirer,  Lchrbuch  der  neutestavientlichen  ZeitfjeschicJite, 
1874,  p.  398  ;  Renan,  L'Aniechrist,  1873,  p.  298,  etc.,  540. 
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Jerusalem  to  Jabne  (Jamnia)  on  the  Philistine  coast, 
having  lost  much  of  its  importance  and  influence. 
Thus  one  bond  which  had  hitherto  joined  the  believ- 
ing Jews  to  the  whole  people  was  loosed.  Moreover 
the  entire  sacrificial  service  and  Levitical  cult,  to 
which  the  Christians  had  hitherto  attached  themselves 
in  some  measure,  had  come  to  an  end  along  with  the 
temple.  A  separation  of  the  Churches  from  the 
synagogue  seems  to  have  occurred  at  the  same  time, 
by  which  a  second  bond  of  a  directly  religious  and 
sacred  nature  was  loosed,  the  former  having  been  a 
juridical  and  civil  tie. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in 
history  that  the  Jewish  people  gathered  together 
again  and  formed  a  national  centre  of  religion  even 
after  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city  and  the  temple 
which  had  been  the  nucleus  of  their  real  life.  This 
is  an  evidence  not  only  of  the  indestructible,  tenacious 
life-power  dwelling  in  them,  but  also  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament  that  had 
been  given  to  them,  and  not  least  of  a  divine  plan 
with  regard  to  Israel,  who,  as  a  people  of  the  future, 
had  still  their  promise.  The  work  of  preserving  and 
reforming  was  accomplished  in  the  first  two  cen- 
turies by  a  succession  of  Eabbins,  who  are  called 
the  Tanaim.  It  was  the  above-named  Jochanan  Ben 
Zakkai  who  opened  a  house  of  instruction  in  Jabne, 
and  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  founded  a  Sanhedrim 
there  with  full  religious  power  and  the  functions  of 
a  supreme  court  of  justice  (H.  ri''3),  thus  providing 
not  only  for  the  living  transmission  of  doctrine,  but 
giving  again  a  religious  and  national  centre  to  the 
Jewish  nation.^  After  him  Eabban  Gamaliel  II., 
^  Coiiip.  Renan,  Zcs  Evanrjiha,  1877,  p.  11,  etc. 
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or  Gamaliel  of  Jabne,  continued  the  work.  He 
became  Nassi,  that  is,  Patriarch,  President  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  laboured  with  all  his  power  and 
might  to  make  the  patriarchate  the  centre  of  the 
Jewish  state  and  to  maintain  unity  of  doctrine. 
While  the  powerful  impression  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  as  a  judgment  on  stiff-necked  Judaism, 
threw  many  Jews  into  the  arms  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  two  men  already  mentioned  still  found 
means  to  maintain  and  carry  on  the  stability  of  the 
Mosaic  tradition,  of  the  Levitical  customs,  and  even 
of  the  Jewish  state  which  had  been  shattered  for  the 
moment.  Not  only  did  they  fill  up  in  some  measure 
the  gap  which  had  arisen  through  the  fall  of  the 
temple,  with  doctrine,  prayer,  and  works  of  bene- 
volence, observing  the  Levitical  laws  of  purification 
with  extreme  punctiliousness ;  but,  in  the  hope  that 
the  temple  would  again  be  restored,  possibly  in 
the  immediate  future,  as  it  had  formerly  been  after 
the  exile,  they  even  retained  certain  religious  customs 
which  had  their  place  and  true  significance  only  in 
the  temple.  But  the  greater  the  moral  power  by 
which  the  Jews  again  assembled  and  concentrated 
themselves  as  people  of  the  law,  the  more  sharply 
and  decisively  did  they  separate  from  the  Christians 
internally  and  externally ;  most  sharply  from  the 
Jewish  Christians,  as  was  natural,  for  the  Gentile 
Christians  stood  farther  from  these  in  any  case. 
The  Eabbins  who  gave  the  tone,  anxious  for  the 
preservation  of  genuine  Judaism,  feared  nothing 
more  than  Christianity  and  the  Christians,  whom 
they  called  Minnim  (Q''3''0,  not  yet  etymologically 
cleared  up).  Eabbi  Tarphon  said :  "  The  gospels  and 
all  the  writings  of  the  JMinnim  deserve  to  be  burnt, 
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together  with  the  sacred  names  of  God  which  appear 
in  them  ;  for  heathenism  is  less  dangerous  than  the 
Christian  sects,  because  the  former  from  ignorance 
is  unable  to  apprehend  the  truths  of  Judaism  ;  the 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  deny  them  with  a  clear 
consciousness  of  what  they  are ;  it  would  be  better 
therefore  to  flee  for  refuge  into  a  heathen  temple 
than  into  the  meeting-houses  of  the  Minnim."  For 
such  reasons  a  formal  wall  of  separation  between 
Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  was  built  up  by  means 
of  different  regulations  recommended  in  letters  from 
the  Sanhedrim  to  all  Israelite  communities :  flesh, 
bread,  and  wine  were  forbidden  to  Christians;  all 
business  intercourse  with  them  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited ;  a  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced 
upon  their  sacred  writings,  which  were  compared  to 
books  of  magic ;  a  formula  of  cursing  against  the 
"  Minnim  and  denounced  "  was  inserted  in  the  daily 
prayer,  with  the  remark  that  whoever  omits  this 
in  the  public  recitation  of  the  synagogue  shall  be 
expelled.  This  imprecation  on  the  heretics  (n?"!^ 
'^T^l'),  the  composition  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
Kabban  Gamaliel  II.  (a.d.  80-118),  runs  thus,  "To 
apostates  let  there  be  no  hope,  let  all  malevolents 
perish !  let  the  kingdom  of  arrogance  be  rooted  out, 
broken,  speedily  humbled  in  our  days "  !  In  this 
solemn  curse  the  disposition  of  the  Jews  towards 
the  Jewish  Christians  is  expressed  with  such  passion 
as  to  afford  an  insight  into  the  excited  fanatical 
spirit  that  animated  the  Jews  of  that  time  against 
the  Christians  as  persons  proscribed.^     In  Christianity 

'  Comp.  Renan,  Les  Emngiles,  1877,  p.  71,  etc.  ;  Dereiiboiirg, 
HlMoire  de  la  Palestine,  Paris,  i.  344,  etc.,  354,  etc.  The  curse  against 
the  Christians  was  known  to  them  still  later  ;   Justimis  M. ,  Dial. 
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they  saw  a  falling  away  from  the  law ;  in  tlie  Jewish 
Christians,  an  apostate  sect  who  denied  the  religion 
of  their  fathers  knowingly  and  willingly.  Doubtless 
their  antipathy  to  the  Christians  had  only  been 
increased  by  the  catastrophe  which  had  taken  place ; 
as  they  attributed  the  terrible  judgment  of  God  not 
to  the  guilt  of  their  own  people  but  solely  to  those 
who  had  provoked  the  wrath  of  God  by  their  so- 
called  apostasy  from  the  law,  that  is,  to  the  Christians 
among  their  countrymen. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  those  against  whom  such 
fanaticism  was  kindled,  viz.  the  Palestinian  Christians, 
should  feel  themselves  more  and  more  strongly 
repelled.  The  very  fact  that  the  demolition  of  the 
temple  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  all  sacrificial 
service  had  roused  the  Christians  to  a  conviction 
that  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  Old  Testament  theocracy 
had  been  abolished  by  God  Himself ;  that  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  house  of  God 
had  produced  an  impression  of  God  having  rejected 
His  people  because  they  had  rejected  His  Anointed, 
His  only-begotten  Son,^  severed  the  bond  that  had 
formerly    attached    the    believing   Israelites   to    the 

contra  Tryph.  xvi.,  describes  the  Jews  as  KctTapufiivm  \v  ra7;  auva- 

yajyoiii  raiti  ■xiaTivotra.i  iTi  rov  Xpitrrov.  And  Epiphanius,  Adv.  Hceres. 
i.  29.  9,  says:  Oh  f/,'ovov  oi  raiv  'lou^xluv  irai^is  "Tpos  TouTOUi  {'Sa^&ipa/ou;) 
xixrfit'ra.i  f^iro;,  aXXa  avtffTa/Mvoi  'iuSiv  xai  fiiirni  yifiipa;  xcci  ■zip) 
T»i»  \<r^ipa,v,  rp);  Trii  rifiipat,  on  iu;^a;  i-riTiXauffiv  h  toJ;  ocuTut 
(ruvccyuya.!;,  \Tapcavra,t  aiiToT;  xai  itafifiaTi^ouffi  (paffxoyrs;,  oti 
iTixaTCCpaffai  0  fiii;  rohs  ifa^^nipitiou;.  Kai  yap  tovtoi;  •X'tpiaroripav 
Ivi^avffi  ^la    loudxlav  avTovs  Hvra;  'inrouv  xmpitriniv  lUai  XpKrriv. 

1  Conip.  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii.  5,  §  3,  and  Const.  Apost.  vi.  5.  2  (ed. 

Ueltzen)  :  ' ATo^Xnhlati;  rn;  vutayuyfis  rij;  ^ovnpa.;  wt9  Kvpiov  rou  Wsou 
xa)  raw  «i'««u  a.Toppi(p^i)i7o;  ut  avraZ — '  lyxxraXivuv  out  tov  Xaov  a; 
irxntri*  sv  uf/.'ZiXuvi  (Jes.  i.  8) — T^piiXa/v  oi  a.'X*  a.hruiv  xai  ro  Viiufia  ro 
ayiov  xa'i  tou  7rpo(pnrixov  ulrav,  iv>.r,pu(n  rhv  auTou  \xKXYi(ria))  WiVfAocTiKr,; 
^apiTo;,  xai  l/TTipv^ufiv  aiirhv  ti;  oixcv  sir  opoti;,  etc. 
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old  theocracy  and  to  their  own  people,  and  took 
from  Jewish  Christianity  the  national  soil  on  which 
it  rested.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  predominant 
zeal  for  the  law,  which  characterized  the  Palestinian 
Christians  about  ten  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (see  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  Acts 
xxi.  20),  considerably  cooled  during  the  years  and 
decades  immediately  following  the  Jewish  war — the 
Judaistic  tendency  being  completely  eradicated.  If 
we  add  to  this  the  circumstance  that  they  were 
formally  proscribed  and  systematically  attacked  by  the 
Jews,  it  follows  that  the  mutual  repulsion  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism,  and  the  inner  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Christians  from  legality  and  narrow- 
ness, must  have  become  more  and  more  complete.^ 

This  fully  agrees  with  the  fact  that  those  books 
of  our  canon,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century,  when  opposing  errors  and  errorists,  do  not 
deal  with  Judaistic  aberrations,  but  rather  with  errors 
and  vices  of  heathen  origin. 


CHAPTEE     11. 

THE  GENTILE  CHRISTIANS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  second  half  of  the 
apostolic  age,  of  which  we  are  here  treating  (a.d. 
70-100),  is  one  of  the  darkest  periods  in  the  history 
of  Christian  antiquity :  primitive  documents  belong- 
ing  to   this    time   and    beyond    it    being   very  rare. 

'  Comp.  Griitz,  Gesch.  der  Jiulen,  iv.  p.  11,  etc.,  112  d.  ;  Lutter- 
beck,  ante,  i.  204,  etc.  ;  Lange,  ante,  ii.  432,  etc.  ;  Schaff,  Gesch.  der 
ap.  Kirche,  398,  etc. 
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It  is  true  that  we  have  a  writing  in  the  group 
of  the  apostolic  fathers,  which  was  probably  com- 
posed before  the  close  of  this  period,  viz.  the  First 
Epistle  by  the  Itonian  Clement  to  the  Corinthians, 
but  it  belongs  in  spirit  so  decidedly  to  the  post- 
apostolic  Church,  that  we  can  give  but  little  con- 
sideration to  it  here.  There  remains,  therefore,  as  a 
source  of  information  in  regard  to  this  period,  apart 
from  the  Talmudic  documents  respecting  Judaism 
and  Jewish  Christians,  nothing  but  the  Johannine 
writings  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  together  with  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter.  But  even  these  writings 
present  but  little  historical  material.  Historical 
traces  of  the  apostles  themselves  after  Paul  died  a 
martyr's  death,  before  the  Jewish  war,  are  so  utterly 
lost  that,  with  the  exception  of  John,  the  very  general 
account  of  Eusebius  is  the  only  existing  one  (H.  E. 
iii.  5,  see  ante,  p.  249,  note  1) :  showing  that  the 
apostles  were  driven  out  of  the  land  by  innumerable 
and  dangerous  intrigues  of  the  Jews,  after  the  violent 
death  of  James,  who  presided  over  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  that  they  travelled  in  various  direc- 
tions in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations. 
This  account  is  perfectly  credible.  The  fanaticism 
of  the  Jews  increasing  with  accelerated  force  in  the 
face  of  the  approaching  religious  war,  threatened 
not  only  the  life  of  the  apostles,  but  so  effectually 
restrained  all  further  efforts  on  behalf  of  their  people 
that  they  must  have  clearly  seen  they  could  no 
longer  abide  there,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
God's  will  that  they  should  take  their  staff  and 
wander  into  Christian  lands  to  preach  to  the 
Gentiles  the  Piedeemer  whom  their  own  people 
appeared    to    reject    a    second    time    and    for    ever. 
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This  was  the  beginning  of  the  time  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  centre  of  the  Churcli  of  Christ  changed ;  it  was 
no  longer  in  Jerusalem  and  with  believing  Israel,  but 
with  the  Gentile  Christians,  particularly  in  Asia  Minor, 
chiefly  in  Ephesus.  The  most  powerful  attacks 
against  the  Church,  both  from  without  and  from  within, 
no  longer  came  from  Judaism  but  from  heathenism. 

The  only  personality  that  meets  us  with  unique 
historical  clearness  in  this  age,  is  that  of  the  Apostle 
John,  who  had  his  dwelling-place  at  Ephesus.  This 
fact  is  established  by  the  Apocalypse,  and  also  by  a 
number  of  later  testimonies.^ 

That  the  Apostle  John  had  his  last  place  of  abode 
and  field  of  labour  in  Asia  Minor  is  a  position  so 
well  attested  by  witnesses  of  the  second  century  that 
it  requires  great  boldness  to  contest  it  in  face  of  this 
evidence.  Iren?eus,  himself  a  native  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  his  youth  a  personal  pupil  of  Polycarp,  speaks  not 
only  once,  but  no  less  than  eight  times,  from  very 
varying  points  of  view,  of  the  Apostle  John  as  living 
in  Asia  Minor ;  and  appeals  not  only  to  one  authority 

^  The  residence  of  the  Apostle  John  in  Asia  Minor  has  indeed  been 
frequently  questioned,  first  \>j  Erh.  F.  Vogel,  der  Evangelist  Joh.  u.. 
seine  Ausleger  vor  clem  jiingsten  Gerkht,  1801,  then  by  Liitzelberger, 
die  kirchliche  Tradition  ilber  den  Aj:).  Johannes,  etc.,  1840  ;  Theod. 
Keira,  Gesch.  Jesu  von  Nazai-a,  i.  1867  ;  J.  H.  Scholten,  de  Apostel 
Johannes  in  Klein  Azie,  Leiden  1871.  The  three  last,  however,  have 
only  disputed  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  that  John  resided  and  worked 
in  Ephesus  for  a  considerable  period,  because  they  do  not  allow  him  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  very  motive  leads 
to  a  well-founded  mistrust  of  that  hypercritical  view  which  is  rejected 
not  merely  by  men  who  are  reckoned  among  the  apologists,  but  also 
by  scholars  that  belong  without  doubt  to  the  critical  school,  such  as 
Schwegler,  Theol.  Jahrb.  1842  ;  W.  Grimm,  Ersch.  u.  Gruber's 
Encyklopjidie,  Joh.  d.  Ap.  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschrift  f.  wiss.  Theol. 
1868,  p.  230,  etc.,  and  1872,  p.  372,  etc.  ;  Krenkel,  der  Ap.  Johannes, 
1871,  p.  133,  etc. 
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(Polycarp),  but  to  several  elders  who  had  seen  and 
heard  the  apostle  when  he  spoke  about  the  Redeemer 
(Adv.  Haer.  v.  33.  3).  Where  Irenseus  speaks  most 
fully  of  Polycarp  and  of  John  himself,  in  the  Epistle 
to  riorinus  (in  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  20,  §  4,  etc.),  he 
expresses  himself  so  concisely  and  clearly,  drawing 
from  true  memories,  that  we  are  involuntarily  led  to 
put  faith  in  him.  The  evidence  of  this  early  testi- 
mony is  so  convincing  that  Scholten  has  no  other 
resource  than  the  bold  assumption  that  the  Epistle 
to  riorinus  is  a  tendency  -  writing,  foisted  into 
Irenseus ;  "  a  desperate  assertion,"  as  Hilgenfeld 
rightly  judges  {Zcitschrift,  1872,  p.  378).  After 
Irenaeus,  the  witnesses  for  the  abode  of  the  Apostle 
John  in  Ephesus  are  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
and  ApoUonius,  an  opponent  of  Montanism,  in  a 
work  composed  specially  against  the  new  prophecy, 
forty  years  after  its  first  appearance.  The  former 
mentions  John's  burial  in  Ephesus  {cqmcl  Euseb. 
H.  E.  V.  18,  §  3) ;  the  latter  that  John  raised  a  dead 
man  in  Ephesus  by  the  power  of  God  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
V.  18,  §  14).  In  addition  to  these  writers  belonging 
to  Asia  Minor,  there  is  the  Alexandrian  Clement  who 
gives  us  that  beautiful  narrative,  drawn  from  some 
other  source,  in  his  small  work  Tt?  o  a(o^6/j,6vo<i 
ir\ov(Tt,o<i;  xlii.,  respecting  the  youth  whom  the 
apostle  brought  back  from  his  evil  course.  In  the 
narrator's  view  it  is  entirely  a  secondary  thing  that 
the  occurrence  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ephesus.  In  short,  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  John 
lived  many  years  in  Asia  Minor  is  so  well  attested 
by  more  than  one  witness  belonging  to  the  second 
century,  that  we  may  look  upon  it  as  historically 
certain. 

VOL.  L  R 
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It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  John  should 
have  chosen  Ephesus,  one  of  the  most  favoured  but 
also  most  critical  stations  of  the  Pauline  Gentile 
mission,  for  his  post,  and  should  have  remained  there 
to  the  end,  with  the  exception  of  his  abode  in  Patmos. 
The  apocalyptic  letters  (ii.  etc.),  and  the  fact  that 
the  Apocalypse  itself  as  a  whole  is  a  letter  to  the 
seven  Churches  (i.  4,  11),  prove  that  the  circle  of  the 
apostle's  activity  stretched  from  Ephesus  to  a  number 
of  communities  in  Asia  Minor  (comp.  Liicke,  Versuch 
einer  vollst.  Einleitung  in  die  Offenharung,  2nd  ed. 
p.  420,  etc.).  Several  traditions,  for  example,  the  one 
just  mentioned  respecting  the  youth  who  had  become 
an  apostate,  whom  the  apostle  brought  away  from  his 
robber  band  and  led  back  to  the  Church  and  to  Christ, 
as  well  as  the  story  of  the  old  man's  touching  words 
at  his  departure,  testify  in  what  blessed  memory  his 
work  continued  among  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor. 
This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  when  towards  the 
close  of  the  apostolic  period  he  was  leader  of  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  his  work  was  not  confined  to 
planting  and  watering,  building  up  and  guiding,  but 
also  consisted  in  frequent  struggles,  in  warding  off 
and  protecting ;  and  it  is  at  once  evident  that  tlie 
powers  against  which  the  apostle  needed  weapons  for 
protection  and  defence  did  not  belong  so  much  to 
Judaism  as  to  heathenism.  In  the  Apocalypse  (ii.  9, 
iii.  9)  mention  is  made  of  blaspheming  proceeding 
from  persons  professing  to  be  Jews,  but  who  are  in 
reality  a  synagogue  of  Satan ;  this  is  the  only  case, 
however,  in  which  attacks  upon  believers  are  insti- 
gated by  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  heathenism 
together  with  the  heathen  world-power  appear  so  very 
prominently  in  the  foreground  of  the  Eevelation  as 
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the  chief  enemy  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  we  feel 
the  centre  of  antichristianism  to  be  no  longer  in 
Judaism  but  in  heathenism.  Naturally  so,  for  the 
former  was  already  smitten  and  broken  in  the  very 
centre  of  its  life.  This  is  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  the  internal  disturbances  of  Christian  faith  and 
life  in  the  midst  of  the  communities  themselves, 
against  which  it  was  necessary  to  watch  and  struggle, 
did  not  grow  out  of  the  essence  of  Judaism  but  of 
heathenism.  Por  the  Nicolaitanes  or  Balaamites, 
who  sinned  by  unchastity  and  participation  in  idola- 
trous feasts  (Apoc.  ii.  6,  14,  etc.,  comp.  20)  are 
described  with  sufficient  plainness  to  show  that  there 
was  an  amalgamation  of  the  Christian  with  the  heathen 
element,  not  with  the  Jewish ;  it  was  obviously  an 
after  effect  of  heathen  immorality,  a  process  by  which 
Christian  freedom  from  the  law  degenerated  into 
heathen  licentiousness,  which  Paul  with  anxious 
glance  had  already  detected  in  its  first  beginnings. 
Doubtless  it  was  the  same  error  which  is  described 
in  the  aspect  of  its  doctrinal  development  (ii.  24)  as 
a  pretended  <yvwai<^,  but  was  in  fact  a  sinking  into 
the  depths  of  Satanic  wisdom  (omve?  ovk  e^vwcrav 
TO,  ^adea  rov  a-arava,  eo?  Xeyovcriv).  The  latter 
circumstance  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  warning 
against  a  yjrevBcovv/jbo^;  yvmai'^  (1  Tim.  vi.  20),  all  the 
more  because  Timothy  had  his  post  in  the  same 
district  of  Asia  Minor  which  John  had  now  to  super- 
intend. If  we  inquire  into  tradition,  we  learn  through 
the  medium  of  Irenseus  {Adv.  Haer.  iii.  §  3.  4,  and 
xi.)  that  Cerinthus  was  the  man  whose  errors  in 
particular  John  had  to  combat.  It  is  now  ascertained, 
both  from  sources  already  known  and  from  Hippolytus 
vii.  33,  X.  21,  that  this  heretic,  commencing  with  a 
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Judaizing  low  view  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  whom  lie 
considered  as  begotten,  not  in  a  supernatural  but  a 
natural  way,  passed  over  to  a  gnostic  conception, 
ascribing  the  creation  of  the  world  to  a  power  inferior  to 
the  highest  God  ;  and,  mistaking  the  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  in  the  person  of  the  Eedeemer,  asserted  that 
Christ,  proceeding  from  the  highest  Being,^  came  down 
upon  Him  at  His  baptism  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
and  departed  from  Him  again  before  He  suffered, 
so  that  Jesus  alone,  not  Christ,  suffered  and  rose 
again.  We  here  have  before  us  a  form  of  transition 
from  Judaistic  to  heathen-gnostic  error.  In  the 
Johannine  epistles,  particularly  the  first,  errorists  are 
in  like  manner  described  who  went  out  from  the 
Christian  Church,  and  having  separated  from  it,  fell 
away  (ii.  19:  i^  rjixciv  e^rjkdov — el  yap  ycrav  i^  r/fiMV, 
fi,€fiev7]Keiaav  av  fied'  tj/jumv  ;  comp.  Diisterdieck, 
Comm.  i.  332,  etc.);  but  soon  after  attempted  to 
seduce  believers  (ii.  26  :  ol  irXavcovre'i  vfid<i,  comp. 
iii.  7).  They  are  called  y^evhoirpo^rfrai  (iv.  1),  after 
the  manner  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  avri- 
'Xpt'O-Tot  (ii.  18),  forerunners  of  the  one  Antichrist, 
inasmuch  as  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  is  already  in  the 
world  and  speaks  through  them  (iv,  3).  But  in  what 
does  their  false  doctrine,  their  lying  (ii,  21,  etc.) 
consist  ?  In  denying  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ :  and 
he  that  denies  the  Son  has  not  the  Father,  and  is  the 
adversary   of  Christ,     The  words   taken   simply  by 

^  Baur,  Christenthum,  vol.  ii.  p.  190,  designates  the  Christ  of 
Cerinthus  as  "the  Son  of  the  most  high  God."  This,  however,  is 
inaccurate,  and  agrees  neitlier  with  the  account  of  Irenajus,  i.  26,  §  1, 
nor  with  that  of  Hippolytus,  from  which  it  professes  to  be  chiefly 
drawn,  for  ^' Son  of  God"  is  the  very  conception  that  has  here 
(vii.  33)  been  purposely  avoided  (see  2nd  ed.  Duncker,  p.  404, 
espcciall}'-  525). 
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themselves  might  certainly  mean  Jewish  unbelief: 
inibelieving  Judaism  with  its  denial  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  the  promised  Messiah.  But  it  is 
perfectly  clear  from  the  context,  ver.  18,  etc.  (e^  i^ixwv 
i^fjXOov,  etc.),  that  erring  Christians,  not  unbelieving 
Jews,  are  combated  ;  and  what  is  here  described  in 
an  indefinite  way,  according  to  its  most  general 
but  unmistakably  anti-Christian  tendency,  is  more 
exactly  defined  by  the  apostle  in  iv.  2,  etc.  In  the 
latter  passage  the  negation  fjit)  ofjioXoyet  rov  'Irjcrovv, 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  affirmation  in  ver.  2, 
ofJboXo'yet  ^Irjaovv  X  pier  rov  iv  crapKL  iXrjXvOoTa, 
that  is,  who  is  deceived  by  false  doctrines,  or  denies 
Jesus  Christ  who  is  come  in  the  Jlesh  (comp. 
2  John  7).  Although  this  description  is  wide  enough 
to  exclude  everything  unchristian  and  anti-Christian, 
as  it  embraces  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the 
Eedeemer  in  like  proportion,  it  has  yet  one  dis- 
tinguishing mark,  viz.  iv  aapKi  iXrjXvOco'?,  which  most 
distinctly  emphasizes  the  true  humanity  of  the 
Eedeemer,  and  points  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
error  inclined  to  Docctism.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  John  came  forward  against  the  developed  view  of 
the  Docetse,  but  what  Koestlin,  yoA.  Lehrhegr.  220,  etc. ; 
Erdmann,  primce  Joh.  ep.  arg.  152,  etc.;  and  Lline- 
mann,  Comm.,  assume  cannot  be  proved,  viz.  that 
John  has  here  in  view  none  else  than  Cerinthus  and 
his  heretical  Christology.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
erroneous  doctrine  with  which  he  has  to  contend  is  of 
the  gnostic  Docetic  kind:  being  an  unsound  mixture  of 
Christianity  with  heathen  speculation.  Besides,  the 
final  warning  (v.  21)  against  idols  proves  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  prevailing  danger  to  the  Churches 
of  that  time  lay,  viz.  in  heathenism  and  the  inclina- 
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tion  to  unite  heathen  elements  with  Christianity. 
Coming  back  to  a  point  which  we  have  akeady 
touched  upon,  we  remark,  in  addition,  that  it  appears 
to  us  doubtful  (with  Liicke,  Liineniann,  and  others) 
whether  we  should  suppose  a  formal  secessio,  a 
separation  of  the  errorists  (comp.  Thiersch,  Ajjostol. 
Zeitaltcr,  257,  265).  It  is  much  more  likely  that 
the  words  imply  "  an  internal  process  of  separation." 

Even  the  heretics  against  whom  the  warnings  in 
the  Epistle  of  Jude  and  in  Second  Peter  are  directed 
assuredly  belong  not  to  a  Judaizing,  but  to  a 
heathen  corruption  of  Christianity ;  moreover  their 
unspiritual  assumption  of  grace  and  freedom,  which 
changed  into  positive  godlessness  and  denial  of 
the  Eedeemer  and  His  reappearing  (Jude  8,  comp. 
10:  KvpLOTrjTa  aOerovcnv,  S6^a<i  Se  ^XaacfiTjfxovaiv ; 
1 6  :  'yoyyvcrral  ixeix^^i^oipoi,  —  \aXel  virepoyica  ; 
1 8  :  ifMTralKTaL ;  Ver.  4  :  aae^eh,  rrjv  rov  6eov  tj^iwv 
■^dptra  [jieraTi6evre<i  et?  acriXyeLav,  koI  rov 
fiovov — Kvpiov  rj/ji(t)V  'I.  X.  apvovfxevot,  comp.  2  Pet. 
i.  16,  ii.  18,  etc.,  especially  iXevdepiav  iirayyeX- 
XofxevoL,  etc.,  2  Pet.  i.  10,  iii.  4),  points  to  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  set  out  with  legal  ideas,  but  rather  with 
Pauline  conceptions  of  grace  and  Christian  freedom, 
which  they  perverted  in  a  heathen  way  into  antinomian 
gnosis.  With  this  agrees  the  terrifying  description  of 
their  insolent  viciousness  and  fundamental  impurity, 
which  cannot  possibly  have  arisen  from  legal  asceticism, 
but  on  the  contrary  from  heathen  insubordination 
alone.^ 

Putting  together  all  that  has  been  said,  we  get  the 
impression  that,  in  respect  to  the  Gentile  Christians 
in  the  second  half  of  the  apostolic  age,  heathenism  was 
^  Comp.  Xeander,  PJlanzung,  ii.  622,  etc. 
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the  vastly  predominant  power  that  partly  from  without 
threatened  the  Church,  and  partly  from  within 
prepared  the  most  hazardous  disputes.  It  was  an 
antichristian  gnosis  proceeding  from  heathen  ideas; 
frequently  also  a  moral  error  stained  with  heathen 
licentiousness,  that  became  dangerous  to  souls.  On 
the  other  hand,  according  to  all  the  documents  of  the 
later  apostolic  time  that  we  possess,  Judaism,  broken 
as  a  political  power,  was  no  longer  a  dangerous 
opponent  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  spiritual  power  ; 
the  time  in-  which  Judaizing  errorists  possessed  a 
powerful  influence  over  spirits  was  visibly  passed. 


SECOND   PART. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  DOCTRINES. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  thought,  and  knowledge  pro- 
ceed from  facts,  from  life.  Our  actual  per- 
ception does  not  go  beyond  our  own  peculiar 
experience.  The  entire  religious  perception  of 
Israel  rested  upon  facts  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  on 
the  acts  of  God.  The  great  fact  of  deliverance  from 
bondage  in  Egypt  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  people  of  Israel  that  they  belonged 
to  God  as  His  peculiar  possession.  At  the  head  of 
the  ten  words  and  of  every  moral  requirement  in  the 
Old  Covenant,  stands  the  following :  "  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  "  (Ex.  xx.  2).^ 
And  the  central  point  of  the  announcement  of  Jesus 
was  the  joyful  news  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  with 
its  salvation,  was  at  hand,  for  He,  the  promised 
Messiah,  was  come  to  save  the  lost.^  Those  acts  of 
God,  forming  part  of  the  peculiar  experience  of  the 
apostles,  were  the  steps  on  which  they  rose  by 
degrees  to  a  higher  and  fuller  insight  into  the  truth, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  were  led  by  the  Sj)irit  of 

1  Comp.  Hermann  Schultz,  AlttestamentUche  l^heologie,  1869,  i. 
131. 

2  Comp.  Bernhard  Weiss,  Lehrbuch  der  Ubl.   Theol.  des  N.   T. 
§13. 
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God  (comp.  Jolm  xvi,  13  :  to  irvevf^a  rf]';  a\r)6eLa<i 
6B7}<yi]<r€i,  vfjLd<i  €19  Tr]v  aXi]deiav  irdaav).  The 
progress,  therefore,  is  gradual  :  this  internal  growth 
is  not  the  effect  of  passive  infusion,  but  the  apostles 
themselves  act  and  go  forward  independently,  under 
divine  guidance.  Such  guidance,  however,  makes 
use  of  various  means  and  ways.  Sometimes  it 
employs  direct  manifestations  of  God's  power 
(/jbejaXeia  rov  6eov,  Acts  ii.  11),  as  in  the  raising 
of  Christ  from  the  dead,  or  immediate  gifts  of 
God,  such  as  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  or  again, 
revelations,  such  as  the  appearance  of  the  risen 
Saviour,  first  to  one  and  then  to  another  disciple, 
finally  to  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  8) ;  or,  once  more, 
successful  issues  imparted  by  God's  grace  to  Paul, 
Peter,  and  others,  in  their  apostolic  calling.  From 
all  such  experiences  a  new  light  continually  streams 
forth,  resulting  in  a  wider  insight  into  the  truth, 
naturally,  to  some  extent,  the  result  of  personal 
reflection  on  the  ideas  of  God,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  differing  considerably  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  simplicity  of  mind,  keenness  of  spirit,  and 
power  of  logical  thought — the  individuality,  in  short, 
of  the  person  concerned. 


FIEST    SECTION. 

DOCTRINE  IN  THE  EARLY  APOSTOLIC  TIME. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  form  the  chief  source 
of  information  as  to  the  "  apostles'  doctrine " 
(Acts  ii.  42)  in  the  beginnings  of  Christianity,  i.e. 
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during  the  first  ten  years,  before  Paul  began  his 
successful  course  as  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  and 
before  the  founding  of  Gentile  Christian  communities 
became  a  centre  of  development  for  life  and  doctrine. 
This  book  describes  two  missionary  addresses  to  the 
people  of  Israel  (ii.  14-40  and  iii.  12-26),  and  one 
missionary  discourse  before  heathens  (x.  28-43), 
besides  two  discourses  in  defence  against  the  San- 
hedrim (iv.  8,  etc.,  V.  29,  etc.),  finally,  several 
utterances  within  the  Chm^ch  (v.  3,  etc.,  vi.  2-4,  viii. 
20-23,  xi.  5-17).  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  a 
prayer  of  the  Church  (iv.  24-30).  It  is  Peter,  for 
the  most  part,  who  speaks  on  these  occasions,  and 
we  are  justified  in  recognizing  him  as  the  leader 
of  the  Twelve,  the  Church's  spealvcr,^  and  in  inferring 
from  him  the  ideas  which  they  and  it  entertained. 
While  the  above-mentioned  utterances  give  a  toler- 
ably uniform  view,  the  discourse  of  Stephen  (vii.  2—53, 
comp.  56,  59,  etc.)  shows  us  that  the  Hellenistic 
element,  which  had  become  strong  in  the  Church  at 
that  time,  had  brought  with  it  a  change  of  spirit 
in  the  disciples. 


CHAPTEE    I. 

THE    SPEECHES    IN    THE   ACTS. 

We  use  the  speeches  contained  in  the  first  half  of 
the  Acts  as  sources  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
primitive  apostolic  preaching,  with  this  limitation 
however,    that    the    historian    recast,   independently, 

^  Clirysostom,    Homil.    in  Ev.    Joh.    83,    characterizes   Peter   a.s 
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the  traditions  that  he  employed,  using  them  partly 
as  memoranda,  yet  with  the  conviction  that  he  was 
giving  us  in  an  essentially  faithful  form,  solid 
material  of  historical  value.^ 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  appears  in  primitive 
Christian  preaching  as  the  fundamental  fact,  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  apostolic  announcement.  Even 
in  the  early  time  when  the  choice  of  a  twelfth 
apostle  in  place  of  Judas  Iscariot  is  in  question, 
Peter  says,  "  One  must  be  witness  with  us  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus"  {jxaprvpa  TTJ<i  avaardaea^ 
avTov — (Tvv  VH'tv),  i.  22.  The  point  on  which  the 
Pentecost  address  turns  is  the  testimony :  tovtov  tov 
'Irjaovv  dvecrT7)<rev  6  6e6<i,  ii.  32,  xxiv.  In  like 
manner,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  main  theme 

1  The  discourses  of  the  first  part  of  the  Acts  are  regarded  by 
critics  of  Baur's  school  merely  as  the  composition  of  the  author,  and 
the  ideas  vrhich  are  there  expressed  as  the  historian's  own  view. 
Even  the  unmistakably  original  speech  of  Stephen  is  declared  by 
Baur  (jV.  T.  Theologie,  p.  338)  to  be  the  composition  of  the  author 
of  the  Acts,  who  develops  in  it  his  oicn  peculiar  view  of  the  relation 
of  the  Jews  to  Christianity.  Overbeck,  Ap.  Gesch.  Einleitung,  liii., 
etc.,  denies  the  genuineness  of  the  discourses,  finding  evidence  of  the 
author's  skill  in  them.  Even  Wendt,  Meyer's  Handhuch,  5th  ed. 
p.  18,  etc.,  sees  in  the  discourses  compositions  of  the  writer  in  the 
customary  method  of  ancient  historiographers.  The  latter  view,  viz. 
that  the  intercalated  discourses  were  freely  invented,  rests  on  pre- 
judice. In  modern  times,  thorough  antiquarians,  such  as  Prof. 
Jebb  of  Glasgow  (Abbot's  Hdlenica,  1880),  and  Reifferscheid  of 
Breslau  {Covjectanea  in  TkucyiUdem),  have  carefully  examined  the 
speeches  of  Thucydides  with  reference  to  their  historical  contents, 
and  both  have  come  to  a  similar  conclusion,  viz.  that  the  historian, 
while  elaborating  the  discourses,  kept  closely  to  what  he  had  before 
him.  But  Livy,  Hist.  iii.  chap.  47,  shows  plainly  that  he  consulted 
his  sources  respecting  the  speeches,  using  them  only  after  previous 
examination.  Philological  scholars,  e.g.  Kohl,  Ueher  Zwech  und 
Bedeutung  der  Livianischen  Reden,  1872,  p.  21,  have  recognized 
that  the  historian  took  the  contents  and  succession  of  ideas  in  the 
speeches  from  his  sources.     None  of  the  recent  critics  (comp.  Zeller, 
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ill  the  following  discourses,  iii.  15,  iv.  10,  v,  30, 
In  conformity  with  this,  the  historian  himself  calls 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles  "  the  witness  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  iv.  33.  The 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  beginning  of  His  exalta- 
tion and  glorification.  The  dogma  based  npon  this 
fact  is  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  and  the  Lord  {on  koX 
Kvpcov  avTov  KOI  Xpiarov  6  6eo<;  iiroiTjae,  ii.  36, 
comp.  X.  36).  Israel  crucified  Him,  God  exalted 
Him  to  be  King  and  Lord  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
to  be  the  Messiah. 

Herein  lie  the  fundamental  truths,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  person  of  Jesus  and  His  icwk,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  salvation  offered  in  Him. 

The  person  of  Jesus  is  so  described,  that  He  appears 
unmistakably  as  a  man,  for  example  (ii.  22),  ^Irjaovv 
Tov  Na^oipaiov,  dvBpa,  etc.,  an  actual  descendant  of 
David  (ii.  30),  but  ayco^  koI  SUato^  (iii.  14).  The 
latter  words,  from  their  connection,  are  mainly  in- 
tended to  give  prominence  to  the  hlamelessness  of 
Ap.  Gesch.  500,  etc.  ;  Overbeck,  Einleitung,  Ivii.)  dispute  the  theory 
that  Luke  used  written  sources  in  the  first  half  of  the  Acts  also.  It 
is  even  conceded,  though  with  all  reserve,  that  the  spirit  of  Peter 
and  the  primitive  apostles  is  actually  reflected  in  the  Petrine  dis- 
courses (Holsten,  Zmn  Ev.  des  Paulus  unci  des  Petrus,  p.  141  ; 
comp.  Overbeck,  p.  55).  This  rests,  however,  upon  personal  im- 
pressions, conjectures,  and  inferences.  But  we  have  a  positive 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  primitive  Christian  preaching  as  it  lies 
before  us  in  these  discourses,  in  the  assurance  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
that  the  announcement  of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  and  of  His 
resurrection  on  tlie  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  common  to  him  and  the  other  apostles  (1  Cor.  xv.  11, 
together  with  i.,  etc.,  comp.  ante,  p.  16,  etc.,  and  Holsten,  ante, 
p.  138).  The  investigations  into  the  linguistic  character  of  the 
Petrine  discourses  made  by  Bernhard  Weiss  in  the  K7-it.  Beiblatt  zur 
deutschen  Zeitschrift  fur  Christliche  W-meni^cha/t,  1854,  No.  10,  etc.; 
and  M.  Kahler,  Theol.  Studien  u.  Kritlken,  1874,  p.  492,  etc., 
agree  perfectly  with  what  we  have  said. 
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Jesus  as  contrasted  with  that  criminal  for  whom  the 
people  by  their  intercession  had  obtained  life  and 
freedom,  while  Jesus,  misapprehended  by  His  people, 
was  obliged  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  death.  But 
the  apostle  doubtless  ascribes  to  his  Lord,  not  merely 
in  comparison  with  the  gross  criminal  but  absolutely 
and  without  parallel,  perfect  holiness  (in  relation  to 
God,  07409)  and  righteousness  (in  the  sight  of  men, 
BtKaio<;) ;  in  other  w'ords,  unique  holiness,  to  which 
the  definite  article  appended  points.  Thus  a  relation  to 
God  is  indicated,  which  is  still  more  plainly  referred  to 
by  Peter,  when,  applying  Old  Testament  language,  he 
calls  Jesus  the  oa-co^  rov  6eov  (ii.  27),  that  is,  Him 
on  whom  the  good  pleasure  of  God  rests.  But  it 
is  peculiar  to  these  Petrine  discourses  that  Jesus  is 
called  0  7raZ9  rov  Oeov  (iii.  13,  26),  a  title  which  is 
repeated  with  the  addition  0  ayto^  irah  rov  Oeov  in 
the  prayer  of  the  Church  (iv.  27,  30).  The  older 
interpreters  have  explained  this,  "  Son  of  God,"  a 
signification  which  it  never  has :  the  same  predicate 
being  attributed  in  iv.  25  to  David,  and  in  Luke's 
Gospel,  i.  54,  to  the  people  of  Israel.  On  the 
contrary,  iraU  here  means  semis,  minister,  as  Bengel 
formerly  perceived,  and  as  all  late  interpreters, 
German  and  English,  assume,  since  the  remark  of 
Nitzsch's  (Stuclien  w.  Kritihen,  1828,  p.  331,  etc.). 
The  conception  corresponds  to  the  "  servant  of 
Jehovah"  in  Isaiah  (comp.  Matt.  xii.  18)  ;  Jesus  is 
therefore  the  servant  of  God  in  particular,  the 
mirdster  and  executor  of  the  divine  ideas  and  counsels 
in  a  unique  sense.  "We  must  remember,  however,  that 
divinity,  pre-existence,  and  incarnation  are  nowhere 
attributed  to  Christ  in  these  discourses,  nor  does  the 
expression  u/o?  tov   Oeov,  which  is  so  frequent  in  tlie 
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New  Testament,  ever  occur/  Tlie  strongest  phrase 
which  Peter  uses  is  only  this,  o  deo^  ^v  ^ler  avrov 
(x.  38),  (TTjfieta  e-TTolnfja-ev  6  6eo<i  St'  avrov  (ii.  22). 

We  find  the  dignity  of  Jesus  depicted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  Him  Kvpio^  koI  XpuaTO'i :  God 
anointed  Him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power 
(x.  38,  comp.  iv.  27,  ov  e^^pto-a?),  thus  consecrating 
Him  King  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  Messiah, 
and  enabling  Him  to  perform  acts  and  wonders  of 
divine  power.  God  made  Him  both  Lord  and  Christ 
(eTTOLTjo-ev,  ii.  36,  comp.  x.  36  :  irdvroiv  Kvpio<i),  He  is 
become  the  corner-stone,  that  is,  the  foundation  of 
the  building  of  God,  its  all-sustaining  and  pre- 
serving support  (yev6ijL€vo<i  et?,  iv.  11);  God  exalted 
Him  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  (v.  31:  tovtov  6 
6€0<i  dp-x^vyov  KoX  (TOirrjpa  vyfraae  ;  Bengel :  exaltavit 
ilium,  ut  sit  princeps  et  salvator).  All  this  con- 
cordant testimony  points  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  did 
not  originally  possess  His  unique  and  exalted  dignity 
as  Lord  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  the  Anointed  One, 
the  Saviour,  but  only  attained  to  it  in  the  course  of 
time,  being  chosen  by  the  act  and  power  of  God.  It 
is  self-evident  that  the  personality  of  Jesus  must 
originally    have     been    characterized     by    something 

1  Comp.  Koch,  de  Petri  theologia  per  diversas  vitce,  quam  egit, 
apostoUcce  periodos  sensim  explicata,  Leiden  1854,  p.  57,  etc. ;  Weiss, 
der  petrinische  Lehrbegrijf,  1855,  p.  241,  etc.  The  conjecture  of 
Weizsacker,  Beuter  Repert.  1856,  Febr.,  that  the  use  of  the  two 
different  expressions  war?  koZ  and  vlos  hoZ  might  be  attributed  to 
Luke's  having  made  use  of  various  sources,  does  not  in  any  way  alter 
the  position  of  the  matter.  If  the  conjecture  were  certainty,  the 
assumption  that  the  Petrine  source  with  <^a7;  hoi  and  the  Pauline 
Avith  vlh  6ioZ  have  the  genuine  and  original  element,  would  come 
very  near  to  arbitrariness.  The  predicate  ■sa.li  hoZ  is  still  found  in 
some  primitive  Christian  prayers  contained  in  the  newly  discovered 
AjSa;^/j  Tiwv  luliKo.  k'^eoixioXoii,  from  ix,  2,  X.  2,  etc. 
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singular,  a  salvation-originating  power,  when  such  ex- 
clusive position  and  dignity  as  that  of  KVf)io<;,  Xpiaroq, 
etc.,  could  be  conferred  upon  Him  by  God ;  but  it  does 
not  appear,  from  what  is  presented  to  us,  that  this 
idea  was  clearly  and  consciously  apprehended;  rather 
do  these  testimonies  to  the  faith  show  that  the 
apostles  were  originally  imbued  with  an  intuition  of 
the  historical  reality  of  Jesus,  mainly  of  His  exalta- 
tion connected  with  the  resurrection  and  ascension. 
Jesus  is  the  prophet  who,  like  Moses,  was  promised 
to  His  people  (iii.  22,  etc.);  by  Him  God  announced 
the  glad  tidings  of  peace  (x.  36  :  eva'yyeki^ofievo'i 
elprjvrjv  Sia  ^Irjaov  Xp.)  from  Galilee  and  throughout  all 
Judffia,  not  with  words  only,  but  also  with  deeds  did  He 
go  about  doing  good,  conferring  benefits,  and  healing 
all  those  who  were  possessed  (x,  38,  comp.  ii.  22). 

Notwithstanding  the  fulness  with  which  Jesus  is 
thus  extolled  as  a  prophet  in  word  and  deed,  we  are 
struck,  nevertheless,  with  the  light  in  which  His  death 
was  regarded  by  the  apostles ;  frequently  as  Peter 
recurs  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  in  his  discourses 
(for  example,  ii.  23  and  26,  iii.  13,  etc.,  iv.  10, 
11,  x.  39),  he  always  refers  to  it  in  connection  with 
the  persons  who  brought  it  about :  it  is  characterized 
as  a  crime  on  the  part  of  the  nation  and  their  rulers, 
an  unjustifiable  sin,  but  not  as  a  salvation-bringing 
act.  The  death  of  Jesus  is  mentioned  as  a  well- 
known  fact  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  but  the 
offence  to  which  it  necessarily  gave  rise  is  removed 
by  the  notification  that  it  was  willed  and  pre-ordained 
by  God,  and  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets  (ii. 
23,   iii.    18,  iv.    28,  v.    32,   etc.).'     On    the    other 

^  This    discussion    of   primitive    Christian  testimony  resiDecting 
Jesus'  death  on  the  cross  has  met  with  much  opposition.    "Weiss, 
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hand,  the  apostles  preach  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as 
something  new,  laying  stress  on  it  as  the  most 
important  fact,  an  act  of  purely  divine  agency.  The 
statement  in  ii.  24  is  a  remarkable  one:  ovk  tjv 
Svvarov  KpareiaOai  avrov  vtt  avrov  (rov  davdrov), 
comp.  ver.  31:  on  ovk  i'yKarekei^dri  eW'Ahov.  We 
have  here,  on  the  one  hand,  a  presumption  of  the 
entrance  of  Jesus  into  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  declaration  of  the  impossibility 
that  death  should  hold  Him.  How  is  this  to  be 
explained  ?  It  is  obvious  from  the  connection  that 
the  ground  of  this  impossibility  lies  in  the  promise 

N.  T.  Theol.  §  38,  says  :  "  If  the  death  of  the  Messiah  took  place  on 
the  ground  of  a  divine  decree,  it  must  also  have  its  significance  in 
relation  to  the  Messianic  activity  of  Jesus."  Certainly  we  cannot 
shut  out  this  perception,  the  question  is  only  whether  Peter  and  the 
apostles  were  at  that  time  conscious  of  this  connection.  Weiss 
appeals  to  iii.  18,  etc.,  to  make  the  latter  view  probable,  but  the 
only  meaning  of  these  words  is  that  the  sin  of  Israel,  committed  in 
the  crucifying  of  Jesus,  can  be  forgiven  because  the  decree  of  God 
that  the  Messiah  should  suffer,  was  fulfilled  in  the  death  of  Jesus. 
Ed.  Reuss,  Hintoire  de  la  tMologie  chretienne  au  siecle  apostolique, 
1852,  ii.  601,  has  excellently  formulated  it  as  follows  :  Sa  mort  ^tait 
uufait  providentiel,  pr^dit  par  I'^criture  et  rentrant  dans  les  decrets 
de  Dieu,  mais  on  n'apprend  pas  pourquoi  Jesus  dtlt  niourir. 
Hofmanu  remarks  with  justice  :  "  It  will  not  appear  strange  to  us 
when  we  hear  the  apostles  speak  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus 
in  a  manner  that  gives  prominence  to  the  historical  appearance,  not 
to  the  internal  significance  of  the  fact,  for  we  find  it  so  in  all  the 
apostolic  addresses  to  the  Jews  contained  in  the  Acts.  That  His 
ignominious  death  was  the  work  of  the  Jewish  people,  but  also  that 
it  befell  Him  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  God,  this  and  nothing 
else  does  Peter  say,"  etc.  {Schriftbeweis,  ii.  1,  1853,  p.  213,  etc.). 
Holsten,  Zum  Ev.  des  Paulus  und  des  Petrus,  p.  148,  etc.,  dis- 
tinguishes a  twofold  view  of  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  in  the 
apostolic  time,  a  dogmatic-religious  one  (a  saving  act  of  God,  an  atoning 
death),  and  a  historical-religious  one  (a  divine  decree).  Peter  at 
first  held  both  views  together,  but  without  inferring  the  religious  con- 
sequences, and  transforming  thereby  his  Jewish  consciousness  of  salva- 
tion.    This  opinion  is  in  harmony  with  our  conception  of  the  matter. 
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which  had  been  given  to  David  and  must  be  fulfilled 
to  his  posterity  (ver.  25);  see  Bengel,  comp.  Koch, 
ante,  63,  etc.  This  does  not,  however,  exclude  the 
fact  that  the  victorious  might  and  fulness  of  life, 
prophetically  predicted  of  God's  Anointed,  was  the 
internal  ground  of  the  promise  as  well  as  of  its  ful- 
filment. Connected  with  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
the  apostles  emphasize  His  ascension,  exaltation  to 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (in  order  that  He  may  impart  it  in  full 
measure  to  whom  He  will),  as  the  facts  by  which  His 
dignity  is  consummated  (ii.  32,  etc.);  consummated  not 
so  much  by  the  divine  power  originally  inherent  in 
Himself,  as  by  God's  own  might,  who  did  not  suffer  His 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption,  who  raised  Him  up  {'Irjaovv 
dvi(TTr)a-€v  6  6e6<i,  ii.  3 2,  iii.  26;  6  ^eo?  rj'yetpev  iic  veKpcov, 
iii.  15,  iv.  15,  x.  40;  once,  x.  41,"  He  is  risen"),  who 
showed  Him  openly  to  chosen  witnesses  (x.  40),  who 
exalted  Him  by  His  right  hand,^  who  made  Him 
Lord  and  Christ,  a  corner-stone,  imparted  to  Him  the 
Spirit  (namely,  for  free  bestowal  on  believers),  and 

1  The  words,   ii.  33,  t«  li^ta  toZ  had  i^ahl;,  v.  31,  toZtov  o  has — 

v^uiri*  r»  lilia  ecvrov,  are  taken  erroneously  to  mean  exaltation  to 
the  right  hand  of  God,  by  Bleek,  Studien  u.  Kritihen,  1836,  p.  1038  ; 
Lekebusch,  ante,  405  ;  Koch,  p.  64,  etc. ;  Weiss,  N.  T.  Theologie, 
§  39.  6.  For  ver.  34,  xdhj  Ik  li^iuv  fiou,  does  not  necessitate  such 
translation,  and  grammar  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  taking  of  the 
dative  as  equivalent  to  Tph  tjjv  S=|ia»  (though  Koch,  p.  66,  labours  to 
make  the  grammar  fit  in).  The  sense  that  this  exaltation  to  the 
right  hand  of  God  was  effected  only  by  the  glorious  power  of  God 
suits  the  connection  very  well.  So  Meyer,  Zeller  (Ap.  Gesch.  p, 
502,  etc.,  note  2),  Overbeck.  Since  Peter,  in  ver.  34,  applies  the 
words  of  Psalm  ex.  1,  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  might  readily  occur 
to  him  that  Jesus  was  exalted  by  God's  omnipotent  act  to  His  right 
hand,  that  is,  to  di^dne  power  and  glory.  This  is  expressed  in 
Bengel's  sentence :  ' '  ChrLstus  dextra  Dei  exaltatus  est  ad  dextram 
Dei." 

VOL.  I.  S 
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who  will  finally  send  Him  again  at  the  restitution  of 
all  things  (iii.  20,  x.  42). 

Jesus,  who  was  raised  up  after  His  crucifixion  and 
exalted  by  God  (iii.  13),  is  He  in  whom  alone  salva- 
tion is  to  be  found:  ovic  ecrrtv  iv  aXXo)  ovSevl  97 
acoTrjpta'  ovre  yap  ovo/xd  iariv  erepov  inro  tov 
ovpavov,  TO  SeBofievov  iv  dvdpco7roi,<i,  iv  ai  Set  crcodrjvai, 
rj/xd^  (iv.  12).  He  is  the  a-coTTjp  (v.  31).  The 
impressiveness  with  which  Peter  emphasizes  exclusive 
salvation  in  Jesus  is  noteworthy  and  significant,  as 
is  also  the  impressiveness  with  which  he  refuses  the 
power  of  deliverance  and  help  to  every  other  man,  to 
every  other  name  in  the  world,  in  which  one  might 
wish  to  seek  salvation.  Peter  not  only  confesses 
Jesus  as  a  Saviour  in  a  general  way,  but  as  the 
Saviour,  the  only  Saviour ;  he  expresses  himself  in 
true  evangelical  language,  bearing  testimony  to  Jesus 
as  the  only  foundation  which  is  laid  (iv.  11  :  Ke^aXr) 
<y(t)via<;).  This  salvation  in  Christ  (acoTrjpia),  the 
full  and  complete  Messianic  salvation  of  body  and 
soul,^  is,  in  the  first  place,  negative :  rescue  from 
impending  judgment  and  ruin,  by  means  of  moral 
separation  from  an  untoward  generation  (<t cod 7} re 
diro  tt}?  jeved<i  t?}?  aKo\ia,<;  ravTT^?,  ii.  40).  On  the 
other  hand,  it  contains  a  certain  positive  element, 
since  it  is  actually  said  of  Jesus,  referring  to  the 
promise  given  to  Abraham :  6  ^eo?  —  aTreo-retXev 
avTov,  evXoyovvra  vfid^i,  whence  a  positive  benefit 
was   to   be  bestowed  upon  the  nation,  the  fulness  of 

^  For  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  apologetic  discourse  is  the 
healing  of  the  lame  man  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  We  have  no  right  to 
exclude,  with  Meyer,  everything  corporeal,  e.g.  the  healing  of  bodily 
diseases,  from  the  conception  of  the  Messianic  salvation,  and  to 
take  it  as  entirely  abstract  and  spiritual. 
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the  long-promised  blessing,  through  Jesus  as  the 
servant  of  God.  Bodily  healing  is  doubtless  to  be 
added  to  this  salvation  in  Jesus,  this  blessing,  since 
the  healing  of  the  lame  man  was  expressly  effected 
eV  Tft)  ovofiarc  ^Irjaov  Xpiarov  tov  Na^copalov  (iii.  6, 
16,  iv.  10).  Jesus  is  dp-^r)y6<{  t^9  ^&)j}<?  (iii.  15), 
the  herald  and  giver  of  all  true  life.  Peter,  however, 
lays  special  emphasis  on  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  greatest  blessings 
that  salvation  could  bestow  on  man,  and  those  to 
which,  through  Jesus,  he  should  actually  attain:  dcpeaiv 
a/j,apTi(t)V  Xa^eiv  Sta  rod  6v6p,aTo<;  avTOV  (x.  43,  comp. 
ii.  38  ;  iii.  19  :  et?  to  i^a\€i(f)6i]vat  ra?  afxaprla'i, 
ver.  31,  together  with  x.  36  :  elprjvrj).  The  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  positive  supplement  to  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at 
Pentecost  was  indeed,  as  Peter  explains  (ii.  16, 
etc.,  33),  the  fulfilment  of  the  most  important  pro- 
mises; hence  this  costly  gift  (Scoped  tov  dy.  irv.,  ii. 
38,  viii.  20,  xi.  17,  comp.  15)  was  bestowed  upon 
every  one  who  fulfilled  the  conditions  imposed  by 
God ;  the  Holy  Spirit  at  once  empowering  those  who 
had  received  it  to  become  competent  witnesses  of 
Christ  (v.  31). 

A  change  of  heart  and  faith  in  Jesus  are  demanded 
as  the  condition  of  participating  in  this  salvation 
offered  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  When  Peter's  hearers 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  after  a  discourse  whose 
words  went  to  their  hearts,  asked.  What  shall  we  do  ? 
the  apostle  replied:  /xeTavorjaaTe  koL  ^aiTTLcrOrjTa) 
€KaaTo<i  vjJLWV  iirX  tu>  ovofMaTL  Irjaov  XpiaTOv,  et? 
a(f}€(Tiv  djxapTtwv,  etc.  The  latter,  viz.  the  recep- 
tion of  baptism,  is  manifestly  connected  with  a 
confession  of  faith  in  Jesus,  and  therefore  a  change 
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of  mind,  or  repentance  and  faith  together  are  named 
as  conditions  of  forgiveness ;  whilst  in  other  passages 
(for  example,  iii.  26,  v.  31),  only  fierdvoLa  or 
aTToarpecpeLv  airo  tcov  irovrjpiwv  is  made  the  condition 
of  repentance  and  blessing.  The  repentance  which 
the  apostle  demands  consists  not  merely  in  such  a 
change  as  would  lead  to  the  avoidance  of  particular 
individual  sins,  but  in  a  complete  abandonment  of 
the  former  state,  which  was  a  wicked  and  evil  one 
(iii,  26,  diro  tmv  7rov7]pia>v  avrwv,  where  we  remark 
that  irovqpia  may  denote  moral  wickedness  as  well  as 
the  evil  which  is  its  fruit  and  punishment)  ;  besides, 
in  this  passage  the  impulse  and  power  of  turning, 
according  to  New  Testament  idiom  and  the  context^ 
(euXoyovvTa  v/j.d<;  ev  ra>  diroarpecpeiv  eKacnov  diro 
Tiov  TTov.  avT.),  is  traced  back  to  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
who  leads  souls  to  give  up  their  Trovrjpiat.  Hence 
the  change  of  mind  in  v.  31  and  xi.  19  (SoOvac 
fierdvoLav)  is  regarded  as  a  gift,  consequently  as  a 
thing  wrought  by  the  exalted  Christ  and  God  Him- 
self, whilst  in  ii.  38,  iii,  19,  viii.  22,  it  appears  as 
the  resolve  and  act  of  man.  Thus  we  find  repentance 
regarded  not  only  as  the  individual  act  of  man,  but 
also  at  the  same  time  as  the  effect  of  divine  grace 
and  the  gift  of  Christ ;  both,  however,  move  side  by 

1  'A^roo-T^sips/v  (act.)  is  never  employed  in  the  New  Testament  in 
an  intransitive  sense,  but  always  with  a  transitive  meaning.  It  is 
therefore  not  to  the  point  to  appeal  with  Meyer  to  classical  Greek, 
even  if  the  transitive  meaning  did  not  at  all  suit  the  text  ;  but  this 
is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the  transitive  meaning  is  rather 
supported  by  the  fact  that  a-roffTp'upuv  appears  to  be  taken  in  the 
more  comprehensive  sense  of  ilxoytlv,  which  in  any  case  implies  an 
operation  of  Christ ;  and  ver.  19,  on  which  Meyer  relies,  agrees 
with  this  sense  very  well.  Overbeck  supposes  that  the  transitive 
sense  leads  to  an  idea  that  is  without  analogy — as  if  Icvvat  furavoiav, 
V,  31,  were  not  completely  analogous  ! 
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side  without  apparent  mediation.  On  the  other 
hand,  great  importance  is  attached  to  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  particularly  in  those  passages  in  which 
salvation  in  its  positive  aspect  is  set  forth,  where,  for 
example,  it  is  narrated  of  the  lame  man  who  was 
healed :  koX  eirl  ry  Triaret  rov  ovoixaro^;  avTov 
TovTov  —  icrrepeoia-ev,  koX  to  6vo/j,a  avTov,  koI  77 
iricTTi^  rj  St'  avTOv,  eScoKev  avray  rrjv  6XoK\r]plav 
ravTTjv  (iii.  16),  that  is,  by  reason  of  faith  in  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  by  virtue  of  faith  in  His  name,  God 
has  made  this  man  strong,  and  faith  (in  His  name) 
working  through  him,  that  is,  through  Jesus  Himself, 
has  made  the  lame  man  whole,  vid.  Meyer  and  Koch, 
ante,  84,  etc.,  Bengel :  Christo  Petrus  fidem  ipsam 
acceptam  refert.  And  again,  xi.  17,  where  Peter 
says  of  Cornelius  and  his  house  :  rr)v  Xarjv  Bcopeav 
(the  Holy  Ghost)  eSwKev  avTot<;  6  6eo<;,  to?  Kal  rjfilu 
TTCcrrevcraaiv  iirl  rov  Kvpiov  ^Irjcrovv  XpiaTov 
(comp.  XV.  9).  But  this  faith,  in  its  inner  essence,  is 
not  conceived  as  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  the  truth, 
but  as  an  act  of  obedience,  when,  in  v.  3  2,  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  attached  to  iretOapx^lv  tm  Kvpla  ; 
it  is  even  a  moral  force,  when  faith  works  miracles 
(iii.  16)  and  conditions  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
(X.  43). 

These  two  things,  repentance  and  faith,  are  said  to 
be  attested  and  verified  by  baptism,  particularly  faith, 
for  it  is  a  /SairTiadr^vaL  iirl  rut  ovofiart  ^Irjaov 
Xp.,  on  the  basis  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  is,  on  the 
basis  of  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  More- 
over, baptism  is  not  merely  a  confessional  act  on  the 
part  of  man,  but  also  an  act  of  God  by  which  He 
effects  and  imparts  forgiveness  of  sin  (ii.  38),  and 
with   which  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  connected.     In 
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the  latter  case  the  distinction  must  be  observed  that 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  folloiu  baptism  as  an 
effect  (ii.  38),  or  go  before  it  as  a  foundation  (x,  47, 
comp.  ver,  44,  etc.). 

But  for  whom  is  this  salvation  in  Jesus  ordained  ? 
How  far  does  the  design  of  God  to  heal  and  to 
deliver  by  His  Anointed  One,  Jesus,  reach  ?  The 
apostles  turn  to  the  people  of  Israel,  in  which  respect 
they  follow  the  command  that  the  Lord  Himself  gave 
them  (x,  42  :  irapTjyyeiXev  rjfuv  Ktjpv^ai  tm  Xaw  ;  ver. 
36  :  Tov  Xoyov  aTreaneike  toi<;  vlol<i  'IcrparjX).  They 
consider  Jesus  especially  as  the  deliverer  of  His 
people,  comp.  v.  3 1  :  rovrov  6  6e6<i  acorfjpa  v(pcocre  — 
Bovi/at  [Merdvoiav  ra>  'IcrparjX  Kal  d(f)€atv  a[xapri(ov. 
But  there  is  already  a  widening  of  the  horizon,  where 
Peter,  after  the  healing  of  the  lame  man,  when  the 
people  ran  together  to  him  and  John  in  Solomon's 
porch,  thus  addresses  the  Israelites :  "  Ye  are  the 
children  of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  covenant  which 
God  made  with  our  fathers,  saying  unto  Abraham, 
And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth 
be  blessed.  Unto  you  first  God,  having  raised  up 
His  Son  Jesus,  sent  Him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away 
every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities"  (iii.  25,  26). 
It  is  noteworthy  here  that  blessing  and  salvation, 
though  promised  first  to  the  Israelites,  are  not  to  be 
given  to  them  alone ;  consequently  that  salvation  is 
not  given  to  the  Israelites  absolutely  and  uncondition- 
ally, but  only  in  so  far  as  they  repent.^     That  which 

'  Schneckenburger,  Stud.  U7id  Krit.  1855,  p.  519,  takes  the  -rpZrov 
as  i\xQ  first  sending  of  Jesus,  in  opposition  to  His  return,  in  which  case 
it  certainly  contains  no  allusion  to  the  heathen.  This  is  wi'ong,  for 
according  to  the  position  of  the  words  it  is  not  possible  to  connect 
TpMTov  with  a'^iirrii^.Bv,  rather  is  it  necessary  to  join  it  to  u/ni'v,  so 
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is  only  indirectly  implied  in  the  latter  passage,  viz. 
that  salvation  is  also  for  the  heathen  world,  is  directly 
and  unequivocally  stated  in  the  discourse  of  Peter  at 
Pentecost,  when  he  says :  "  For  the  promise  is  unto 
you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off, 
even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call "  (ii.  39). 
This  statement  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
propositions — first,  the  promise,  or  the  communica- 
tion of  the  promised  blessing  concerns  you  {v/mv), 
the  Israelites ;  second,  it  is  not  limited  to  the  present 
time  and  generation,  but  is  lasting  and  permanent, 
and  will  extend  to  the  future  families  of  Israel  (toU 
TeKvoi'i  vfiwv)  ;  but  it  has,  thirdly,  a  still  more  com- 
prehensive destination  :  it  is  intended  for  iraai  rot? 
et?  fiaKpdv,  that  is,  for  all  the  nations  that  are  afar 
off,  viz.  the  heathen.  The  natural  objection,  as  to 
how  these  can  participate  in  it  when  they  know 
nothing  of  it,  and  are,  moreover,  afar  off,  is  imme- 
diately answered  by  the  subsequent  clause :  God  will 
call  them  that  are  afar  off,  to  be  near.^     This  truth, 

that  Israel  is  emphasized  in  natural  opposition  to  the  heathen,  which 
is  rendered  probable,  moreover,  by  the  appended  promise,  ver.  25, 
comp.  Gen.  xx.  18.  See  Meyer,  Weiss,  N.  T.  Theol.  §  43  a  :  Bengel : 
prsevium  indicium  de  vocatione  gentium.  Peter  seems  to  take  it  for 
granted, — as  Baumgarten,  Apostelgesch.  i.  82,  etc.,  and  Weiss,  main- 
tain,— that  Israel  must  first  be  converted  before  the  blessing  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  heathen  peoples. 

1  By  -ravri;  o'l  us  fjt.otxfa,v,  Beza  and  others  understand  late  descen- 
dants, which  would  obviously  be  a  repetition  of  TiK^ia.  Ifi.mt.  On  the 
other  hand,  Meyer- Wendt  and  Baumgarten,  ante,  i.  65,  etc.,  under- 
stand the  expression  to  mean  the  Israelites  scattered  in  distant  lands, 
because,  as  they  think,  the  context  does  not  lead  Peter  to  speak  of 
the  heathen.  But  the  latter  view  is  incorrect,  since  the  promise  in 
Joel  iii.  5,  comp.  Acts  ii.  21,  is  so  comprehensive,  that  Peter  applies 
it  to  all  without  exception.  Besides,  all  Israel,  as  far  as  it  is  still  in 
existence,  is  the  meaning  of  u^rv,  and  all  Israel  of  the  future  is  the 
meaning  of  tikvo,  v/auk     The  ajjostle  evidently  considers  his  hearers  as 
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which  Peter  here  emphasizes  in  the  comprehensive 
promise,  he  did  not  clearly  apprehend  till  afterwards  by 
means  of  the  peculiar  revelation  of  God  vouchsafed 
him  in  the  affair  of  Cornelius,  so  that  he  exclaims, 
in  consequence  of  the  experiences  he  there  gained 
(x.  34,  35) :  "  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  Him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted 
with  Him."  The  clause  ovk  eari,  TrpocroyTroXij'TrTrj^;  6 
6e6<i  denies  all  partial  preference  of  the  Jewish  nation 
as  such ;  the  clause  ev  iravrl  eOvei  —  Se/cro?  avT(v 
extends  salvation  to  all  nations,  so  that  every  one, 
irrespective  of  external  conditions,  viz.  distinction  of 

representatives  of  the  entire  nation,  not  merely  of  the  Palestinian 
Jews;  moreover,  the  majority  of  the  hearers,  ii.  5,  etc.,  con- 
sisted of  Jews  of  the  dispersion.  The  Israelites  settled  in  heathen 
lands  needed  no  peculiar  call,  as  this  is  implied  in  ou;  «'»  -rpoff- 
KaXiffnTDci,  but  they  belonged  originally  to  the  people  of  promise, 
as  well  as  those  present.  The  manner  in  which  the  <jrpo(rxa\i7(r6tx.i 
is  efifected  is  left  indefinite.  Possibly  a  miraculous  calling  of  the 
heathen  nations  to  the  theocracy,  through  no  human  mediating 
agency,  is  meant,  comp.  Weiss,  Petrin.  Lehrhegriff,  p.  148.  We  abide 
by  the  interpretation  of  the  words  o'l  ih  f^axpat  which  has  been 
adopted  by  most  of  the  older  expositors,  and  in  modern  times  by 
De  Wette,  Lange,  van  Hengel,  Koch  {ante,  72,  etc.),  Hackett,  Gloag, 
Overbeck,  and  others, — an  interpretation  which  refers  the  words  to 
the  heathen,  who  are  thus  described  not  only  as  locally  distant,  but 
also  as  alienated  from  the  theocracy.  Overbeck  takes  the  words 
'praiTi  ToTs  ii;  f/,a»iia.v,  etc.,  ii.  39  and  iii.  25,  etc.,  in  the  right  sense, 
but  sees  in  them  only  the  ideas  of  the  histoi'ian,  not  of  Peter  ;  main- 
taining that  the  latter  cannot  possibly  go  beyond  historically  attested 
Judaism  (p.  58).  And  yet  it  is  historically  attested  that  the 
Messianic  hope,  which  had  passed  into  the  living  consciousness  of  the 
people  of  the  time  of  Jesus  (comp.  Schiirer,  N.  T.  Zeitgeschichte, 
pp.  565,  575  ;  Schnedermann,  Das  Judenthnm  und  die  christUche 
Verkwidigtwg in  den Evangelien,  1884,  p.  246,  etc.),  included  in  itself 
the  prophetic  view  that  salvation  should  also  become  the  possession 
of  the  world,  that  the  heathen  would  finally  serve  the  true  God  and 
His  Anointed  (Hermann  Schultz,  N.  T.  Theolog.  ii.  231,  etc.). 
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race,  birth,  or  descent,  may  be  accepted  of  God,  being 
brought  into  His  kingdom  by  the  word  of  salvation, 
through  faith  and  repentance ;  that  is,  every  one  who 
fears  God  and  follows  after  righteousness  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  religious  apprehension.  Expositors 
differing  most  widely  are  agreed  as  to  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  latter  words,  viz.  that  86kt6<:  means, 
qualified  to  be  received  by  God,  viz.  into  His  king- 
dom, or :  acceptabilis,  cui  gratia  possit  contingere.  The 
meaning,  therefore,  as  Bengel,  in  opposition  to  the 
frequent  misunderstanding  and  misemployment  of 
these  apostolic  words,  well  and  justly  says,  is  :  non 
indifferentismus  religionum,  sed  indifferentia  nationum 
asseritur.-^  Afterwards,  in  the  transactions  at  Jeru- 
salem, Peter  appeals  to  his  experience  with  respect 
to  Cornelius  (xv.  7-9) ;  while  James  (on  the  same 
occasion,  ver.  15,  etc.)  refers  to  those  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  that  treat  of  an  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  the  heathen. 

The  return  of  Jesus  as  the  judge  of  living  and 
dead,  is  an  important  article  of  faith  with  the  apostles, 
according  to  the  Acts.  In  the  presence  of  Cornelius, 
Peter  says  that  they,  the  apostles,  are  commanded  to 
testify,  oTt  avTo^  eanv  6  oopiafi€vo<i  vtto  tov  6eov 
KpLTri<i  ^wvTcov  Kal  vBKpSiv  (x.  42).  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  return  of  Jesus  is  fraught  with  joyful 
meaning  for  believers  and  those  who  are  converted, 
as  appears  from  the  important  passage  iii.  19-21. 
Here  Peter  thus   exhorts  his   hearers :   "  Eepent  ye 

'  The  interpretation  given  by  Weiss, — Petr.  Lehrhegriff,  151,  note, 
viz.,  "Everyone  wlio  fears  God  anddoeth  righteousness, — by  him  the 
gospel  (o  Xoyos),  which  God  has  sent  to  His  people,  may  be  accepted," 
— is  very  forced.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  prove  its  impossibility  in 
detail. 
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therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  {Kaipol 
ava'\lrv^eo)<i)  shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ; 
and  He  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  which  before  was 
preached  unto  you  :  whom  the  heavens  must  receive  ^ 
until  the  times  of  restitution  (xpovoi  dwoKaraardaecos:) 
of  all  things,  which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth 
of  all  His  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began." 
These  words  afford  a  glance  into  the  view  of  things 
which,  according  to  the  apostles,  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion :  the  historical  appearance  of  Jesus  as  the 
Saviour,  and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  are 
already  a  fulfilment  of  divine  prophecy.  But  there 
still  remain  many  great  promises  of  God,  given  through 
the  prophets,  which  have  not  been  fulfilled  during  the 
life  of  Jesus  now  ended,  and  yet  must  be  fulfilled.^ 
The  time  of  the  fulfilment  and  full  realization  of 
these  promises  can  only  begin  when  Jesus  returns 
from  heaven ;  which  is  not  to  happen  until  all  Israel 
shall  be  converted.  This,  therefore,  is  the  time  of 
the  judgment  of  the  world   (x.  42),  for  believers  a 

^  The  explanation  of  Bengel,  at  first  adopted  by  Meyer,  ev  Ss? 
oipavoy  It^atr^xi,  who  must  occnpy  the  heavens  (occiipare),  was  aban- 
doned by  this  expositor  in  the  second  edition  on  account  of  the  usage 
of  I'i^iff^ai,  which  was  absolutely  opposed  to  it,  and  he  returned  to 
the  usual  view.  Baumgarten,  however,  i.  81,  appears  again  to 
adopt  it. 

^  Most  interpreters  understand  a^roxaTaVrafr/s  -rdvTav  Jv  IXaXjia-sv 
0  ho;  as  a  restoration  to  the  former  condition,  particularly  of  the 
theocracy,  of  the  Davidic  kingdom  (Baumgarten,  i.  78,  etc.,  alluding 
to  Acts  i.  6),  of  the  whole  world  (Bengel :  rerum  ex  turbis  in  prioreni 
ordinem  restitutio).  We  must  admit  that  aTOKaraffraffi;  expresses 
restitution  in  the  first  place,  according  to  the  constant  usage  of 
language.  But  we  must  not  make  this  word  the  sole  criterion.  The 
words  connected  with  it,  -^avruv  Jv  ixdxninv  h  hog,  do  not  justify  us 
in  laying  special  emphasis  on  the  moment  of  restitution,  hut  point 
merely  to  the  realization  of  that  which  was  foretold,  the  fulfilment 
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time  of  comfort  and  refreshing  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  but  in  itself  the  period  of  the  fulfilment  of 
all  things.  In  conformity  with  this  view,  the  present 
time  is  provisional  and  preparatory,  as  it  were,  a  state 
of  transition.  That  which  is  decisive  and  final  will 
first  be  ushered  in  with  the  return  of  Jesus  from 
heaven,  when  all  that  has  formerly  been  foretold 
by  the  prophets  will  be  fulfilled,  becoming  fact  and 
reality.  An  impression  is  here  forced  upon  us  of  the 
great  prominence  given  in  these  primitive  apostolic 
testimonies  to  the  expectation  of  Christ's  return  and 
the  last  things.  In  iii.  20,  in  the  words  diroareLkr] 
—  ^Irjaovv,  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  appears  as 
His  true  and  proper  coming ;  whereas  the  appearing 
which  had  already  taken  place,  recedes  into  the  back- 
ground. We  remark,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
doctrine  of  last  things  is  by  no  means  sensuously 
depicted,  but  has  a  simple  and  moral  bearing.  The 
centre  of  Christian  consciousness  is  in  the  future,  in 
which  all  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  are  to  be  per- 
fectly fulfilled,  although  the  Crucified  One  occupies 
an  exalted  place  by  virtue  of  His  resurrection  and 
ascension.  The  fact  that  Scripture  had  been  already 
fulfilled  in  Jesus,  in  His  sufferings  and  death  (iii.  18), 
as  well  as  in  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  in 

of  that  which  was  promised.  Meyer's  reference  of  uv  to  xpivuv,  which 
has  also  been  adopted  by  Hofmann,  Schriftbeweis,  ii.  2.  594,  etc.,  and 
Overbeck,  is  disproved  by  its  being  placed  immediately  after  -rdnTiuv. 
But  the  further  context,  v.  22-25,  which  is  plainly  a  continuation 
of  ver.  21,  since  reference  is  made  to  the  prediction  of  Moses,  as  well 
as  to  the  prediction  of  the  prophets  from  the  time  of  Samuel,  and 
finally  to  the  promise  given  to  Abraham,  by  no  means  points  to  a 
restitutio  in  integrum,  but  rather  to  a  future  that,  leaving  the  past 
behind,  would  gloriously  fulfil  all  the  hope  of  Israel  and  of  humanity. 
Baumgarten  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  distinction  between 
Kaipoi  and  ;^fcvoi  here,  as  in  i.  7. 
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His  gift  of  the  Spirit,  together  with  the  conviction 
of  what  the  apostles  had  personally  seen  and  heard, 
constitutes  the  religious  substance  of  their  preaching 
with  respect  to  all  that  was  and  is.  The  climax  of 
the  primitive  Christian  faith  and  confession  is  the 
fact  that  Christ  should  come  again  as  judge  of  the 
world,  that  all  Scripture  should  then  first  be  fulfilled, 
that  all  the  words  of  God  should  become  facts  and 
deeds,  and  that  all  His  promises  should  be  realized. 
It  is  the  genuine  gold  of  noble  Christian  faith  and 
hope,  but  put  in  a  genuine,  Israelite  -  psychological 
form.  As  Israel  was  the  people  of  the  future  in  a 
religious  respect,  the  same  peculiarity  is  mirrored  in 
the  Christianity  of  the  primitive  apostles :  it  is  a 
Christianity  of  liope,  a  religion  of  the  future ;  inas- 
much as  it  was  a  form  of  Christianity  susceptible  of 
the  highest  development,  and  having  a  strong  power 
of  development  within  itself. 

If  we  look  back  at  the  question  in  the  light  of  the 
historical  credibility  of  the  Acts,  we  must  confess 
that  the  speeches  of  the  apostles  are  actually  narrated 
in  a  way  that  bears  all  the  features  of  internal  truth 
in  itself,  and  is  a  guarantee  of  their  historical  genuine- 
ness. Not  only  the  entire  colouring,  not  only  the 
standpoint  as  a  whole,  not  only  the  Old  Testament 
background,  and  the  method  of  Scripture  proof  em- 
ployed in  the  speeches,  not  only  the  longing  of  the 
spirit  after  the  Messianic  future,  but  also  individual 
traits  and  favourite  expressions,  for  example,  respecting 
the  person  of  Jesus,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  present 
an  internal  testimony  for  their  truth,  so  that  a  free 
composition,  or  more  correctly,  fiction,  from  a  later 
standpoint,  could  not  possibly  have  produced  these 
discourses. 
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Weiss,  iV.  T.  Thcol.  §  35,  shows  that  the  discourses 
in  the  Acts  have  seldom  been  duly  estimated  in 
Biblical  theology.  Lechler  was  the  first  (Apost.  Zcit- 
alter,  2nd  ed.  pp.  15-30)  who  gave  an  independent 
representation  of  the  original  preaching  of  the  apostles 
contained  in  the  book. 

A  peculiar  form  of  the  primitive  Christian  mind 
comes  before  us  in  the  address  of  the  Hellenist 
Stephen,  one  of  the  Seven,  which  is  not  a  missionary 
discourse  (Acts  vii.),  but  a  defence  before  the  San- 
hedrim and  a  Jewish  crowd.  It  passes  from  the 
position  of  an  accused  party  to  one  of  attack  and 
incisive  severity.  The  matter  of  the  discourse  is 
borrowed  from  Old  Testament  history  exclusively ; 
but  the  formal  treatment  and  spirit  decidedly  belong 
to  the  New  Covenant.  One  feels  that  while  Stephen 
appears  to  lose  himself  in  the  past,  the  present  is 
constantly  in  view,  Christ  and  His  rejection  by  the 
Israelite  people  being  kept  steadily  in  sight.  It  was 
Baur  ^  who  first  directed  attention  to  this  point, 
setting  it  forth  as  the  leading  idea  of  the  discourse. 
The  more  splendid  had  been  the  benefits  bestowed 
by  God  upon  Israel,  the  more  rebellious  had  always 
been  the  conduct  of  the  people,  reaching  its  highest 
point  in  the  rejection  of  Jesus.  But  we  are  compelled 
to  doubt,  with  Baumgarten,  i.  128,  etc.,  and  Meyer, 
whether  the  entire  purport  of  the  speech  consists  in 
that  circumstance, — all  the  more  so  as  the  first  part 
(vv.  2-16),  with  the  exception  of  ver.  9,  makes  no 
mention  at  aU  of  sinful  opposition.  On  the  contrary, 
we  do  not  think  that  either  the  exhibition  of  a  regular 

1  Tub.  Weihnachtspro(/ramm,  1829  :  "  De  orationis  habitfe  a  Ste- 
phano  Act.  vii.  consilio,"  etc. 
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and  gradual  advance  in  the  history  of  revelation  con- 
nected with  the  Old  Testament  (Baumgarten,  i.  31,  etc., 
142,  etc.),  or  the  subordinate  position  of  the  law  in 
respect  to  the  promise  (Luger,  Zweck,  Inhalt  U7ul  Eigen- 
tilmlichJceit  der  Eede  des  Steph.,  Liibeck,  1838),  is  the 
essential  idea  at  the  basis  of  the  discourse,  but  rather 
on  God's  part  His  Sofa,  ver.  2,  that  is,  the  infinite 
glory  and  absolute  independence  in  virtue  of  which 
He  reveals  Himself  from  the  beginning  as  He  wills 
and  where  He  wills,  ordering  and  disposing  the  time, 
place,  form,  and  manner  of  His  revelation  entirely 
without  liuiit,  so  that  the  exclusive  seat  of  His 
presence  is  not  the  temple,  nor  is  Canaan  the  only 
land  in  which  He  reveals  Himself ;  ^  and  again,  on 
Israel's  part,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  constant 
sinful  opposition  of  unbelief  directed  against  God's 
Spirit  and  the  men  of  God.  From  these  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  discourse  arises  something  peculiar,  the 
proper  doctrines  of  Christian  belief  being  but  lightly 
touched.  Stephen  invokes  Jesus  by  name  only  when 
he  prays  Him  to  receive  his  spirit  (vii.  59  :  Kvpie 
'Irjaov)  ;  he  calls  Him  Lord  (ver,  60),  the  Just  One 
(ver.  52  :  y  eXevcn^i  rod  SiKalov,  ov  vvv  vfxel'i  irpohoTUL 
Kol  <^oveh  i'yeveaOe).      But  it  is  remarkable  that  he 

■■  Baumgarten,  ante,  131,  134,  etc.,  follo\ying  Bengel's  exposition  of 
this  view,  rightly  regards  the  conception  of  the  ^0^0.  hou  as  a  peculiar 
fundamental  idea  of  the  discourse.  So  also  Lange,  Ap.  Zeitalter, 
1853,  ii.  p.  84,  and  Luger,  with  special  reference  to  the  temple, 
consider  it  one  of  the  three  fundamental  ideas.  But  how  plainly  the 
look  of  Stephen  was  directed  to  the  land  in  particular,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  grace  of  God  was  by  no  means  limited  to  Canaan, 
apj)ears  at  once  when  we  observe,  from  ver.  2  and  onward,  the  geo- 
graphical element,  especially  the  oft-repeated,  intentional  mention  of 
Egypt,  then  of  the  wilderness,  Mesopotamia,  etc.  "With  respect  to 
the  latter,  Alph.  "VVitz,  JaJn-hucher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie,  1875,  p. 
588,  etc.,  has  made  some  correct  observations. 
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says,  in  ver.  56,  he  sees  tov  vlov  rov  av6 ponrov  Ik 
Be^iatv  karwra  tov  6eov.  Here  he  uses  the  name 
which  Jesus  was  accustomed  to  give  Himself,  which 
none  other  applied  to  Him,  according  to  the  Gospels, 
a  name  that  never  appears  in  any  of  the  twenty- one 
apostolic  epistles/  The  prayer :  firj  (ni](Trj<i  avToU 
ravTTjv  rrjv  afjuapriav,  ver.  60,  implies  the  idea  that 
the  exalted  Christ,  the  Just  One,  can  lay  sin  to  the 
charge  (laTavai)  or  blot  out  and  forgive.  But  when 
Baur  {Paiilus,  41,  etc.,  2nd  ed.  i.  66,  etc.,  especially 
69)  and  Zeller  {Ajjostelgesch.  146)  ascribe  to  Stephen 
a  breach  between  his  religious  consciousness  and  the 
Mosaic  law,  attacks  upon  the  permanent  validity  of  the 
law,  the  discourse  does  not  favour  that  view,  for 
Stephen  acknowledges  the  commandments  of  Moses 
to  be  divine  living  words  (Xoyia  l^oivra) ;  he  does  not 
reproach  the  Jews  with  making  too  much  of  the  law, 
but  with  making  too  little  of  it  (ver.  52),^  and  that 
they  are  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  circum- 
cision itself  being  undoubtedly  a  thing  belonging  to 
the  divine  covenant  (ver.  51,  comp.  8).  It  is  true 
Stephen  declares  that  the  Israelites  received  the  law 
eU  huna'ya'i  dyyiXcov,  ver.  53,  i.e.  by  the  arrangement 
of  angels  ;  Moses  received  the  commandments  in  order 
to  make  them  known  to  the  people,  conversed  with 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  (ver.  38),  and  saw  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  at  Horeb  in  the  burning  bush  (ver.  30). 
But  he  nowhere  attaches  a  value  to  this  theological 

1  Bengel,  Gnomon  on  Matt.  xvi.  13.  It  is  not  -without  reason 
thatSchatf,  Geschichte  dtr  Apost.  Kirche,  2nded.  1854,  p.  217,  note  1, 
takes  this  unusual  expression  as  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  fidelity 
and  originality  of  the  narrative. 

*  See  Schneckenburger,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1855,  p.  529,  etc.  Baur's 
assertion  is  also  disputed  by  Holsten,  Zum  Evan^jelium  des  Pmdus 
und  des  Petrus,  1868,  p.  255. 
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tradition  in  opposition  to  the  law.  In  like  manner 
he  has  but  little  polemic  (as  Baur,  ante,  46,  etc.,  2nd 
ed.  i.  55,  etc.,  and  Zeller,  ante,  147,  assume)  against 
the  temple  building  as  defiling  the  free  worship  of 
God,  ver,  47,  etc. ;  he  merely  rejects  the  delusion 
that  the  presence  of  God  and  His  revelation  were 
bound  up  with  the  temple.^  Stephen  did  not  by  any 
means  set  law  and  gospel  in  opposition,  as  Paul  did 
afterwards ;  rather  does  he  seem  to  have  looked  at 
the  gospel  in  union  with  the  law.  Just  as  little  was 
he  polemical  against  the  temple  itself;  but  he  was 
zealous  on  behalf  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law  against  the  customary  carnal  and 
external  apprehension  of  it  and  the  fulfilment  await- 
ing it, — a  distinction  which  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  already  made  (ver.  48,  etc.),  and  which 
Jesus  Himself  emphasized  with  energetic  spirit.  It 
is  manifest  that  Stephen,  after  some  years  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  had  elapsed,  and  the  missionary 
preaching  of  the  apostles  had  on  the  whole  fallen  upon 
uncircumcised  ears  and  hearts,  the  Holy  Ghost  being 
resisted,  had  the  presentiment  of  Israel's  being  a 
people  opposed  to  the  preaching  of  Christ,  and  so 
incurring  His  condemnation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Stephen's  speech  does  not  betray  a  trace  of  his 
having  foreseen  the  transference  then  imminent  of 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen ;  though  such  presage  may 
lie  in  its  fundamental  ideas. 

1  Meyer  on  vii.  48,  etc.  ;  Baumgarten,  i.  141,  etc.  ;  Thiersch,  Die 
Kirche  im  ap.  Zeitalter,  1852,  p.  88. 
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CHAPTER    IL 


In  bringing  forward  James  as  a  speaker  of  the 
early  apostolic  Church  we  proceed  on  two  prelimi- 
nary assumptions, — first,  that  the  Epistle  of  James 
is  authentic,  i.e.  really  composed  by  James,  "  the 
Lord's  brother,"  who  was  not  an  apostle ;  not  Zebe- 
dee's  son,  who  had  been  beheaded  under  Herod 
Agrippa,  a.d.  44 ;  nor  the  son  of  Alpheus,  James 
the  less ;  but  one  of  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  elders  at  Jerusalem,  president  of 
the  Church  in  that  city,  designated  as  bishop  after 
the  second  and  third  centuries.  Comp.  Kern,  Der 
Brief  Jakobi,  Tiih.  1838;  Woldemar  Schmidt,  Ze/w- 
gehalt  des  Jakohusbriefes,  1869,  p.  139,  etc. ;  Bleek, 
Einleitvmg  in  das  N.  T.,  3rd  ed.  1875,  p.  623,  etc. 
Objections  have  been  made  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
work,  some  external,  others  internal.  The  former 
include  the  argument  that  the  testimonies  for  the 
epistle  being  a  part  of  Holy  Scripture  are  late,  after 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  for  example,  Clement 
of  Alexandria ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  already  used 
by  Clement  of  Eome,  First  Epistle,  chap.  x.  ver.  17 
(Abraham  "  0i\o9  tov  6eov,"  comp.  Jas.  ii.  22),  con- 
sequently about  A.D.  95.  The  epistle  having  been 
sent  to  Jewish  Christians,  there  is  nothing  strange 
in  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  the  second  century, 
which  mainly  consisted  of  Gentile  Christians,  did 
not  become  acquainted  with  it  till  a  late  period ; 
whereas  the  Syrian  Church,  founded  by  persons  from 
Palestine,  probably  one  of  the  first  recipients  of  the 

VOL.  I.  T 
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letter,  took  it  into  the  Syriac  version  called  the 
I'eschito,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  at 
the  latest  (W.  Schmidt,  ante,  150).  Internal  argu- 
ments lay  chief  weight  upon  the  ideas  of  the  epistle, 
which,  it  is  alleged,  are  not  sufficiently  Ebionite 
(Schwegler,  Nachapost.  Zcitalter,  i.  413,  etc.).  But 
this  argument  lays  down  a  self-made  picture  of  pre- 
sumably Christian  Ebionism  as  a  rule  to  measure  by. 
Other  points  will  be  mentioned  immediately. 

Our  second  assumption  is,  that  the  date  of  the 
epistle  belongs  to  the  beginnings  of  the  apostolic 
Church.  Though  we  once  thought  that  the  influence 
of  the  Pauline  doctrine  might  be  perceived  in  it,  we 
have  come  to  retract  that  opinion  in  consequence  of 
continued  converse  with  the  work.  Not  only  does 
the  letter  belong  to  those  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment about  whose  character,  date,  and  author  very 
different  views  may  be  taken  (as  Willib.  Grimm 
rightly  says,  in  Zeitschrift  f.  wiss.  Theol.  1870,  p.  377); 
but  also  to  those  regarding  which  the  opinion  of  one 
and  the  same  man  may  readily  change.^  Such  is 
the  nature  of  James's  small  letter  that,  take  it  as  we 
will,  it  presents  under  all  circumstances  certain 
riddles.  Nothing  is  more  incumbent  than  the  duty 
of  making  an  honest  attempt  to  look  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  which  itself  presents. 

The  author  turns  in  his  composition  to  the  "  twelve 
tribes  scattered  abroad  "  (i,  1).     The  readers  dwell  in 

^  Whereas  Kern  in  1835  {Tiih.  Zeitschrift,  ii.  1,  etc.)  disputed  the 
authenticity  of  the  epistle,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  it  in  1838,  Der 
Brief  Jakohi  untersucht  und  erkldrt.  In  like  manner  De  "Wette, 
in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,  rather  opposed 
the  authenticity,  his  doubts  being  strengthened  in  the  4th  edition, 
1842  ;  but  in  the  5th  edition,  1848,  the  tongue  of  his  balance  inclined 
to  the  side  of  the  authenticity. 
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lands  outside  Palestine.^  This  circle  presupposes 
Palestine  indirectly,  especially  Jerusalem  itself  as  its 
centre,  and  so  points  to  Jerusalem  as  the  writer's 
abode,  and  in  respect  of  time,  to  a  date  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  which  event  the  city 
ceased  to  be  the  nation's  centre.  But  as  the  writer 
calls  himself  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  assumption  is  natural  that  the  readers 
whom  he  has  in  view  are  the  Israelites  who  believe 
in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  Saviour.  Hence  the 
epistle  cannot  have  been  written  before  the  gospel 
among  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  had  begun  its 
successful  course,  i.e.  in  no  case  before  the  persecu- 
tion in  which  Stephen  died  a  martyr's  death,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  the  believers  were  driven  out 
of  Jerusalem  as  far  as  Phenice,  Cyprus,  Antioch 
(Acts  viii.  1,  4,  etc.,  11,  19),  and  Damascus  (ix,  10, 14, 
etc.).  This  circumstance  leads  us  to  a  terminus  a  quo. 
Another  observation,  viz.  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
Gentile  Christians  in  the  epistle,  but  that  we  have 
to  represent  the  Churches  for  which  it  was  intended 
as  consisting  of  Jewish  Christians  solely,  gives  a 
terminus  ad  quem,  so  that  the  epistle  appears  to  have 
been  written  before  Paul's  mission  to  the  Gentiles 
had  met  with  its  first  great  success,  i.e.  the  end  of 
forty  years  at  the  latest,  when  the  question  respecting 
the  obligatory  power  of  the  Mosaic  law  over  Gentile 
Christians  became  a  burning  one.  The  whole  colour- 
ing of  the  epistle  agrees  with  this  ;  and,  appropriating 
Mangold's  words  (Bleek,  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,  3rd 
ed.  1875,  p.  637,  note),  we  may  say,  "The  simplest 

^  The  constant  use  of  language  does  not  allow  us  to  explain  tlie 
liar-ropa  of  Strangers,  in  opposition  to  the  heavenly  home,  and  to 
extend  it  to  Palestinian  readers  (Hofmann,  H.  Schrift,  vii.  3,  p.  9). 
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expression  of  Christian  consciousness  still  untouched 
by  complex  dogmatic  reflections,  as  it  must  have 
developed  v^^itli  original  freshness  in  the  circle  of 
Jews  that  believed  in  the  Messiah." 

The  case  indeed  would  stand  otherwise  if  the  view 
we  formerly  took  were  well  founded,  viz.  that  the 
discussion  of  faith  and  works,  ii.  14-26,  presupposes 
the  writer's  acquaintance,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
readers,  with  the  Pauline  form  of  the  subject  (comp. 
W.  Schmidt,  Lehrgelialt,  180  ;  Eeuss,  GcscJdch.  der  h. 
Schriften  N.  T.  5th  ed.  §  145).  This  state  of  the 
matter  is  not  free  from  doubt.  Exact  and  impartial 
expositors  like  Theile,  Comm.  in  ep.  Jacobi,  1833, 
p.  162,  etc.,  have  been  led  by  their  interpretation  to 
the  result  that  James  wrote  the  discussion  in  ques- 
tion without  respect  to  Paul's  doctrine.  Even  Wold. 
Schmidt,  though  compelled  to  assume  allusion  to  the 
Pauline  teaching,  has  yet  admitted  through  cautious 
inquiry  that  James's  acquaintance  with  Paul's  Epistles, 
particularly  with  those  to  the  Eomans  and  Galatians, 
can  only  be  considered  possible,  not  at  all  certain 
[Lehrgelialt,  pp.  172,  174).  And  since,  too,  the  alleged 
use  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  merely  asserted,  not  proved,  we  believe  we 
may  venture  to  accept  the  Epistle  of  James,  with 
^QhnQokQnhxvcgQV,  Annotcdio,  1832,  as  a  monument  of 
pre-Pauline  preaching ;  Theile,  Comm.  1833;  Weiss, 
Jakohus  unci  Paulus,  deutsche  Zeitschrift,  1854,  No. 
51,  etc.,  p.  407,  etc.;  Bihl.  Theol.  des  N.  T.  4th  ed. 
1884,  p.  120,  etc.;  Eitschl,  Entstehung  der  altkath. 
Kirche,  1857,  pp.  109,  112,  etc.;  Beyschlag,  Theol. 
Stud,  und  Krit.  1874,  p.  105,  etc. 

If  we  seek  the  fundamental  current  of  thought 
running  through    the    epistle,  it  is  at  once   evident 
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that  an  ethical  tendency  in  the  direction  of  practical 
Christianity  prevails  in  it.  The  peculiar,  ever- 
recurring,  leading  idea  which  it  applies,  as  a  rule,  to 
everything  is  this :  Christianity,  the  actual  life 
of  the  Christian,  must  be  one  whole,  and  come 
forth  out  of  the  fulness  within ;  the  same  must  be 
something  complete  (reXetov),  not  a  thing  which  is 
half,  divided,  hollow  (8tT/ri/;^o9,  i.  8,  iv.  8 ;  Kev6<;, 
fidTaio<;,  ii.  20,  i.  26).  The  Christian  himself  should 
be  TeXew^;  (iii.  2,  especially  i.  4).  As  God's  gift,  as 
the  law  of  liberty  is  perfect  (reXeto?,  i.  17,  25),  so 
the  faith  of  the  Christian  must  be  completed  (reXei- 
ovaOat),  which  is  effected  by  works  (ii.  22).  But 
work  itself  (epyov)  should  likewise  be  reXeiov  (i.  4, 
comp.  ii  8,  reXetv  vo/jlov  jSaa:) ;  therefore  one  part 
of  the  law  must  not  remain  behind  (ii.  11). 
Neither  hearing  without  doing,  nor  speaking  without 
doing,  nor  faith  without  works,  is  sufficient  (i.  22, 
ii.  12-22).^ 

In  accordance  with  his  usual  practical  tendency, 
James  apprehends  Christianity  as  km,  but  as  vofio^ 
Te\€to<;  6  Trj<;  e\ev6epia<i,  i.  25,  ii.  12.  That  the 
Mosaic  law  is  not  to  be  understood  by  this  designa- 
tion is  raised  above  all  doubt.  James  does  indeed 
assert  the  validity  of  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  which  he  terms  the  royal 
law  (comp.  Matt.  xxii.  38),  and  of  other  commands 
of  the  Decalogue  (ii.  8,  11);  but  it  is  obvious  that 
he  distinguishes  the  Mosaic  law  (6  v6[xo^,  ver.  9,  etc.) 

1  We  were  led  in  an  independent  way,  by  careful  reading  of  the 
epistle,  to  perceive  this  fundamental  idea  of  totality  and  completion, 
and  were  afterwards  rejoiced  to  find  that  Baur  {Paulus,  692,  2nd  ed. 
ii.  340)  had  anticipated  us  by  a  very  short  observation  to  the  same 
effect. 
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from  the  v6ixo<i  rrj<i  iXevOepi'a^,  and  passes  over  the 
ceremonial  law  in  silence.  Hence  when  he  charac- 
terizes Christianity  as  v6iJio<i,  that  is,  as  the  rule  of 
life  and  conduct,  he  considers  it  chiefly  under  the 
aspect  of  its  union  with  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
fundamental  character  is  Torah.  There  is,  however, 
no  lack  of  insight  into  the  distinguishing  and  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  first, 
v6fio<i  reXeto?,  i,  25,  by  which  expression  the  law  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  indirectly  judged  imperfect ; 
but  Christianity  is  hereby  apprehended  not  as  a 
(relatively)  perfected  law,  but  as  being  absolutely 
perfect.  In  the  context,  where  that  deep  and  high 
ccnception  comes  to  light,  the  fulfilling  of  the  law 
is  the  leading  idea  intended  (i.  22-27,  ii.  8-13). 
The  other  distinguishing  mark  is,  secondly,  v6/ji-o<i 
e\ev6epia<i,  a  law  which  does  not  burden  with  a 
yoke  and  enslave  with  enactments,  but  by  virtue 
of  regeneration  and  renewal  (i.  18-25)  is  fulfilled 
spontaneously  in  a  condition  of  internal  liberty, 
through  the  union  of  the  human  with  the  divine 
will,  in  grace  and  love  (comp.  ii.  8),  This  is  obvi- 
ously not  a  Jewish  legal,  but  a  Christian  evangelical 
characteristic.^ 

The  object   of   James    in    his   epistle    is    not   to 

^  Comp.  Eeuss,  Hist,  de  la  iheologie  chritienne,  etc.  i.  380 :  la 
partie  purement  rituelle  (de  la  loi)  est  passee  sous  silence,  et  rien  ne 
nous  autorise  k  prejuger  la  valeur  reserv^e  par  I'apotre  a  cette 
derniere.  But  when  Eeuss  asserts  with  reference  to  the  words 
expressing  opposition  between  the  friendship  of  the  W'orld  and  the 
friendship  of  God  (which  he  regards  as  the  predominating  funda- 
mental idea) :  il  n'y  a  pas  un  mot  qui  d^passe  le  niveau  de  I'Ancien 
Testament,  p.  374,  he  appears  to  mistake  the  spirit  of  the  discourse. 
It  is  quite  different  with  E.  Boiiifas,  UUniU  de  Vensehjnemtnt 
Apostolique,  1866,  p.  36,  etc. 
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plant  faith  in  the  first  instance,  his  aim  being 
rather  to  lead  the  believing  Israelites  of  the  disper- 
sion to  moral  perfection,  and  to  supply  the  lack  of 
Christian  life  in  his  readers.  Nevertheless  we  find 
incidental  evidences  of  faith,  which  are  sufficiently 
clear.  James  calls  himself  Oeov  koI  Kvpiov  'Itjctov 
XpLarov  Sov\o<;  (i.  1):  he  confesses  Jesus  as  Kvpt,o<i 
I'jficov  'Ir]aov<;  Xpi<rT6<i  (ii.  1,  v.  7,  8),  and  in  common 
with  his  readers  acknowledges  Him  as  the  Messiah 
and  Saviour. 

These  words  refer  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  to  the 
real  history  of  His  life  and  work.  But  they  are,  at 
the  same  time,  evidences  of  faith  in  Christ,  as  Him 
in  whom  the  promises  of  God  respecting  His  people, 
the  Messianic  predictions,  are  fulfilled.  James  calls 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  the  word  of  truth  (i.  18) — 
he  nowhere  calls  it  the  gospel.  The  significance  of 
this  word  of  truth,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  word,  but 
rather  a  vital  power,  creative  and  life-giving,  appears 
from  the  effects  which  James  ascribes  to  it  {a-rreicvrjdev 
rjfj,d<; — a,TTap')(riv  riva  roiv — KritrpbaTOiv).  Hence  the 
word  of  truth  is  here  designated  X0709  efi^vro^ 
(i.  21),  a  word  which  has  been  implanted  in  the 
heart,  thus  becoming  an  inward  possession.  This, 
however,  does  not  imply  that  the  word  of  truth,  the 
law  of  freedom,  ceases  to  stand  above  man,  or  to 
stand  over  against  him.  James  is  so  very  practical, 
and  so  much  a  man  of  real  life,  that  in  the  same 
connection  he  says  the  Christian  must  always  receive 
the  word  anew  (Be-xeadai,  i.  21),  and,  by  laying  aside 
all  uncleanness,  prepare  himself  for  active  obedience, 
and  give  himself  up  to  it  perseveringly  (i.  25, 
TrapaKv-ylrwi — 7rapafjbelva<;)} 

^  Comp.  Weiss,  iV.  T.  Theologie,  4tli  ed.  p.  177. 
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Jesus  Christ,  who  proclaims  the  word  of  truth,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  law  of  liberty,  is  only  once 
expressly  named  in  this  epistle  (ii.  1),  if  we  except 
the  author's  designation  of  himself  as  "the  servant 
of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  But  in  the 
passage  just  referred  to,  Jesus  Christ  is  named 
with  full  emphasis,  being  called  not  only  o  Kvpio^ 
— Tri<i  ho^rj'i,  but  being  also  described  as  the  chief 
object  of  faith:  t^v  Tricmv  rov  Kvpiov — t?}?  Bo^r]^. 
From  this  direct  testimony,  as  well  as  on  the 
ground  of  indirect  intimations,  a  definite  picture 
of  Christ  floating  before  the  mind  of  James  may 
always  be  traced.  He  belongs  to  those  who  do  not 
make  frequent  use  of  the  Eedeemer's  name,  but 
follow  Him  with  entire  fidelity,  and  do  the  will  of 
God  (Matt.  vii.  20).  Christ  thus  stands  before  his 
mind  cliiefly  as  Lord  and  Master,  as  He  who  has 
fully  revealed  the  holy  will  of  God  for  our  salvation : 
in  Old  Testament  language,  as  the  prophet  who  had 
been  promised.  To  him,  therefore,  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  is  a  rule  for  the  apprehension  and  application 
of  the  Mosaic  law ;  for  which  reason  he  considers  the 
law  a  complete  whole  (o\o<i  6  v6/j,o<; — irdvioiv  evo'^o^, 
ii.  10),  whose  fundamental  command  is  love  to  one's 
neighbour  (ii.  8,  comp.  Matt.  xxii.  36,  etc.),^  espe- 
cially love  that  showeth  mercy  (i.  27,  ii.  13,  comp. 
Matt,  xxiii.  23).  And  if  James  lays  stress  solely  on 
the  moral  commands  of  the  Torah,  leaving  the  cere- 
monial laws  untouched,  he  is  in  perfect  harmony 
here  also,  both  with  the  example  and  precept  of 
Christ.  Jesus,  too,  in  word  and  deed  withstood  the 
prevailing  tendency  towards  trifles,  the  inclination  of 

1  Comp.  my  treatise,  "Das  A.  T.  in  den  Reden  Jesu,"  Stud,  u, 
Krit.  ]854,  p.  803. 
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Pharisaism  to  externalize  everytliiug  making  a  sharp 
distinction  between  moral  intention  and  external 
performance  (Matt,  xxiii.  2S  :  fir)  acf^eivat — TroLrjaai, 
a  valuation  which  manifestly  makes  a  distinction  in 
principle).^  How  very  prominent  James  makes  the 
prophetic  trait  in  Christ's  character,  appears  from  the 
fact  that  precepts  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in 
particular  constantly  occur,  though  without  express 
mention  of  Jesus.^ 

When  the  assertion  is  made  that  in  James's 
epistle  Jesus  is  nothing  more  than  the  upright 
teacher  of  the  law  (Sam.  Lutz,  BiUische  Dogmatik, 
1847,  p.  381),  the  expressions  referring  to  the  ro7/al 
dignity  and  activity  of  Christ  are  overlooked.  So, 
especially,  when  Jesus  Christ  (ii.  1)  is  designated  as 
0  Kvpio<i  T^9  B6^r]<i,  as  the  Lord  full  of  divine 
majesty,  exaltation,  and  might.  By  this  language 
not  merely  a  higher  dignity  (Baur,  iV.  T.  Theologic, 
p.  285),  but  the  absolutely  highest  dignity,  true 
Deity,  is  attributed  to  Christ  (Ritschl,  Altkatholische 
Kirche,^.  113  ;  '&c\\midit, Lehrgehalt,'^.  70),  yet  without 
a  word  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  His  original 
equality  with  the  Father.      When  James  opens  out 

1  "Weiss,  Theol.  des  N.  T.  4th  ed.  p.  177,  note,  in  the  last 
sentence  confirms  what  is  said  in  Ap.  u.  nachap.  Zeitalter,  2nd  ed. 
1857,  p.  165,  viz.  that  James  in  his  exhortations  never  mentions  the 
ceremonial  obligations  of  Mosaism,  while  his  first  sentence  draws, 
from  what  I  have  said,  a  conclusion  for  which  he  himself  is  solely- 
responsible.  We  agree  with  Ritschl,  Altlcath.  Kirche,  2nd  ed.  1857, 
p.  110,  in  his  remark:  "This  (silence  respecting  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial law)  does  not  hinder  us  from  believing  that  the  WTiter  as 
well  as  the  readers  of  the  epistle  considered  themselves  bound  by- 
its  enactments  ;  although  it  does  follow  from  this  fact  that  James 
cannot  have  regarded  the  ceremonies  as  the  element  of  the  Christian 
law." 

■^  Comp.  "W.  Schmidt,  Lehrgehalt,  p.  73. 
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the  definite  view  before  believing  Christians,  that  if 
they  resist  the  devil,  he  will  flee  from  them  (iv.  7), 
we  justly  ask,  Whence  does  the  writer  draw  this 
confidence  ?  Undoubtedly  from  his  belief  that  Jesus 
had  overcome  Satan  (comp.  Luke  x.  17,  etc.).  Another 
important  fact  is  that  James  applies  Kvpio<i  =  Jehovah, 
the  Old  Testament  name  of  God,  to  Christ  as  well  as 
to  God,  for  it  requires  no  proof  that  irapovcrta  rov 
Kvpiov  (v.  7-14)  is  said  not  of  the  Father,  but  of 
Christ;  while  in  i.  7,  iv.  10,  etc.,  KvpLo<i  must  be 
taken  as  referring  to  God. 

Although  unmistakable  expressions  in  the  epistle 
point  to  the  "  prophetic  and  kingly  office  "  of  Christ, 
it  must  be  unconditionally  admitted  that  nowhere  is 
express  mention  made  of  expiation  by  suffering  and 
the  death  of  the  cross.  For  it  appears  plain  from 
the  concluding  clause,  which  gives  the  motive,  a 
clause  which  would  not  be  appropriate  in  any  other 
case,^  that  reko^  Kvplov,  v.  11,  cannot  be  referred  to 
Jesus'  death,  but  to  the  end  of  the  trials  of  Job  which 
God  appointed.  The  preaching  of  the  apostles  in  the 
primitive  time  of  Christianity,  as  we  see  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  agrees  with  the  fact  that  James 
does  not  speak  of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ.  It  is 
true  that  the  apostles  there  mention  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus,  but  they  do  not  speak  of  it  as  an  act  of  the 
Saviour,  effecting  reconciliation  and  salvation  (see 
above,  p.  271). 

It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  moral 
and  practical  character  of  the  epistle  that  James 
treats  so  often  and  so  emphatically  of  sin  in  a  tone 
of-  admonition  and  warning.  He  pursues  it  in 
all  its  manifestations:  in  lust  (i.  14,  iv.  2),  in  word 
^  Contrary  to  Schmidt,  Lehrgehalt,  p.  76,  etc. 
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(iii.  2,  6-9,  V.  12)  and  work  (ii.  9,  11),  in  doing 
and  not  doing  (iv.  17).  But  he  rises  also  to  the 
ultimate  origin  of  sin  within  the  personal  life  and 
consciousness,  repudiating  the  error  that  would  attri- 
bute to  God  the  authorship  of  evil.  James  does  this 
by  setting  forth  the  history  of  sin  in  every  man,  that 
is,  in  its  three  stages  of  development,  viz.  eVt^u/xta, 
dfiapria,  ddvaro^i,  i.  13-15.  The  first  is  the  lust 
that  draws  away  and  entices  to  evil,  ^  ISla  i-mOvfiia, 
dwelling  within  man  himself  and  working  from  within 
outwards,  and  not  inwards  from  without ;  this,  when 
it  has  conceived  (through  the  action  of  the  will), 
brings  forth  sin  {dfxapTia) ;  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished, 
brings  forth  death,  viz.  corporeal  death,  as  the  climax 
of  evil.  Intimately  connected  with  this  exposition 
of  sin,  resting  equally  on  careful,  delicate  self-obser- 
vation and  on  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
is  what  James  says,  ii.  6-8,  of  sins  of  the  tongue. 
He  perceives  that  they  are  so  manifold,  and  have  so 
great  an  influence  on  the  conduct,  character,  and 
destiny  of  man,  that  he  calls  the  tongue  a  whole 
world  of  iniquity  (o  /cocr/i09  t?}?  cihiKLa^),  ascribes  to  it 
an  importance  in  respect  to  the  entire  man  equal  to 
that  of  the  rudder  by  means  of  which  a  great  ship  is 
guided  (iii.  4,  etc.),  or  to  a  little  fire  which  may 
kindle  a  whole  forest  (ver.  5,  etc.).  He  asserts  that 
the  tongue  may  defile  the  whole  body  with  sin,  the 
impelling  power  of  human  nature,  the  wheel  of  life, 
(rpo'^o^  T?}?  jeP€(T€Q)^,  iii.  6),  and  set  it  on  fire  of 
hell  {dTTLkovaa — (pXaji^ovaa).  Hence  he  describes 
it  as  ungovernable,  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly 
poison  (ver.  8  :  /jbearr)  lov  davarijcpopov).  It  is  not 
expressly  said  that  inrtOvixla  itself  is  sin  (ver. 
14,    etc.),    but    sin    is    directly    involved    in     its 
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tempting  allurements.  The  universality  of  sin  is  very 
strongly  attested  by  James,  iii.  "2  :  'jroWa  irraLo/xev 
awavre^,  however  fully  he  recognizes  the  original 
created  likeness  to  God,  iii.  9  :  Kad'  o/Moiwatv  deov 
'yeyovore'i. 

James  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  treat  of 
sin  and  death  merely  with  respect  to  the  individual 
man,^  but  in  connection  with  humanity  and  with  a 
power  of  evil  in  the  invisible  world.  The  exhortation 
to  his  readers  to  confess  their  faults  one  to  another, 
V.  16,  presupposes  that  even  the  converted  are  never 
free  from  sin ;  how  much  more  completely  must  the 
rest  of  humanity  lie  under  its  ban  !  This  is  attested 
by  the  statement :  '^  (fjcXca  tov  Koafiov  i'^Opa  tov 
deov  icTTLv,  iv.  4.  By  koct/ho^;  we  cannot  here  under- 
stand the  whole  creation,  with  Weiss,  JSf.  T.  Theol. 
p.  188,  and  Schmidt,  Lelirgehalt,  89  ;  for  (^Ckia  and 
jBovk'qdrj  (fii,\o<;  elvai  tov  koct/xov,  which  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  iirtOu/xla,  presuppose  an  antithesis  : 
amicum  mundi  esse  velle  aperte  est  a  mundo  amari 
velle  (Theile)  ;  hence  Koa-fxo'^  can  only  mean  here  the 
world  of  mankind,  which  James  regards  as  alienated 
from  God,  fallen  into  sin  (Schmidt,  Biblische  Theologu, 
1859,  p.  392).  In  the  visible  world,  as  James 
believes  and  confesses,  sin  is  connected  with  a  kingdom 
of  darkness  in  the  invisible  world.  The  tongue  may 
be  set  on  fire  of  hell  (iii.  6  :  ^Xoyi^o/jievr)  viro  Tr}<i 
yeevvns:),  and  then  kindles  the  whole  body.  Ungodly 
wisdom  is  not  only  earthly  and  sensual,  but  also 
devilish  {SatfjLovid>8r]<i,  iii.  15) ;  the  opposition  to  ao(})La 
dvcoOev  implies  that  it  comes  from  below,  the  abyss. 
He  that  will  be  a  friend  of  God  must  withstand  the 
devil,  iv.  7,  which  the  Christian  can  do,  and  with  such 
^  In  opposition  to  Baur,  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  287. 
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success  that  the  devil  must  flee.  Yet  the  Saifiovta 
tremble,  ii.  1 9  (for  fear  of  the  judgment,  which  is  not 
concealed  from  them  any  more  than  the  existence 
of  God). 

In  Jas.  i.  18,  with  the  doctrine  of  sin  is  con- 
nected the  equally  weighty  and  genuine  Christian 
doctrine  of  regmero.tion :  "  Of  His  own  will  begat  He 
us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind 
of  first-fruits  of  His  creatures."  Hence  conversion  is 
nothing  less  than  a  new  birth,  the  implantation  of  an 
essentially  new  life,  a  second  creation  of  God.  The 
medium  of  it  is  the  word  of  truth,  that  is,  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  which  is  thus  a  life-producing,  creative 
word.  The  object  of  this  new  birth  is  that  we  should 
be  the  first-fruits  of  His  creatures,  that  is,  the  first- 
fruits  dedicated  to  God,  the  sanctified  peculiar  people 
of  God.  The  original  ground  of  it  is  the  free,  good, 
gracious  will  of  God  {lBov\T]6ei<i),  so  that  regeneration 
is  solely  God's  gift  and  boon  (Bcoprj/xa,  i.  17).  In 
reality,  Christianity  is  to  James  "  the  communication 
of  a  new,  divine  principle  of  life," — see  JSTeander, 
Pfianzung  und  Leit.  ii.  867. 

That  which  believers  are,  they  do  not  owe  to 
themselves,  but  to  God  alone,  who  has  chosen  them 
(i^eXe^aro,  ii.  5).  But  the  idea  of  choice  has  not  here 
the  character  of  a  prehistorical  decree,  but  only  that 
of  its  historical  accomplishment  in  salvation.  As  God 
chose  the  people  of  Israel,  singling  them  out  from 
the  nations  of  the  world,  so  has  He  chosen  those 
whom  He  has  ordained  to  be  rich  in  faith  and  heirs 
of  His  kingdom.  The  idea  of  Israel  is  suggested  by 
the  Old  Testament  KkT^povofxov^. 

If  the  word  of  God  be  implanted  in  the  soul  as  a 
new  life  {efKpvTO';),  it  has  power  to  save  souls,  i.  21, 
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by  virtue  of  the  moral  life  which  is  born  of  God 
through  the  word,  and  comes  from  faith. 

Entering  more  closely  into  the  conception  of  Chris- 
tian life,  we  come  to  faith  in  relation  to  works.  Here 
the  polemic  discussion,  ii.  14,  etc.,  is  often  considered 
by  itself,  apart  from  other  passages.  This  explains 
how  it  can  be  said  that  in  James  "  faith  is  deprived 
of  all  that  is  practical,  no  indication  being  given  that 
it  is  the  principle  of  the  e/37a,  of  moral  action  "  (Baur, 
Paulus,  p.  680,  682,  2nd  ed.  ii.  326,  etc.).  This  is 
quite  incorrect,  for  it  may  be  clearly  seen  from  i.  3,  6, 
ii.  1,  5,  V.  15,  how  high  James  puts  faith,  particularly 
that  he  views  TrtVrt?  in  internal  union  with  vrro/xov^ 
and  epyop,  as  well  as  with  prayer,  and  that  faith  is 
to  him  something  great  and  glorious,  elevating  man 
and  enriching  him  inwardly  (irXovcnoi,  iv  irlareL, 
ii.  5).^  But  because  James,  in  accordance  with  his 
fundamental  tendency,  rejects  all  that  is  incomplete 
and  one-sided,  demanding  something  whole  and  perfect, 
he  emphatically  insists  that  the  Tr/crTf?  shall  be  reXeia, 
and  only  the  Tr/crTt?  reXeiovfievrj  e/c  roov  epycov,  ii.  22, 
is  to  him  a  Tr/o-Ti?  reXela.  But  it  is  sufficiently  plain, 
from  the  tenor  of  the  whole  epistle,  that  these  epya 

1  Baur  himself  cannot  help  seeing  the  weight  of  these  expressions, 
and  honestly  confesses  (N.  T.  Theologie,  283,  etc.)  that  James  attri- 
butes a  saving  power  to  the  prayer  of  faith,  v.  15,  and  speaks  of  Chris- 
tians as  rich  in  faith.  Hence  he  finds  it  incomprehensible  that  James 
should  place  so  small  a  value  on  faith  as  compared  with  the  lixaiovtSa. 
Instead  of  making  a  fresh  examination  into  the  correctness  of  this 
alleged  depreciation,  it  has  been  concluded,  from  ii.  19,  that  James 
makes  the  monotheistic  confession  the  only  or  most  important  object 
of  faith.  But  this  conclusion  is  quite  unauthorized  ;  James  only 
adduces  faith  in  one  God  hy  way  of  example.  This  is  acknowledged, 
not  only  by  Weiss,  N.  T.  Theol.  p.  179,  and  R.  Kiibel,  VerhdUniss 
von  Glauhen  und  Werken  bei  Jakobus,  Tiib.  1880,  p.  59,  but  also  by 
Weififenbach,  Exeg.  theol.  Studie,  1871,  p.  20. 
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are  not  Jewish  works  of  the  law,  but  acts  prompted 
by  Christian  feeling,  by  love  to  God  and  one's  neigh- 
bour. Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked  that  this  much- 
discussed  passage,  attacking  a  faith  that  is  unreal 
and  dead,  is  by  no  means  in  itself  a  principal  part  of 
the  epistle,  since  Baur  himself  expressly  acknowledges 
that  this  antithetic  portion  is  not  the  main  subject, 
but  only  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  epistle,  which 
is  in  general  practical  throughout,  consisting  of 
exhortation  and  instruction  {Paulus,  pp.  689,  691, 
etc.,  2nd  ed.  ii.  339).^ 

In  ii.  14,  etc.,  James  repudiates  the  faith  that  with 
many  is  only  a  pretence,  and  proves  that  the  genuine 
faith  by  which  Christians  are  saved  and  justified  is 
active,  while  a  professed  faith,  that  is  without  works, 
is  dead,  null  and  void.  That  this  discussion  is  polemic 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  But  it  is  quite  another 
question  whether  James  was  in  conscious  opposition 
to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Paul.^  This  can  only 
be  answered  by  an  examination  of  the  section  itself. 
James  warns  his  readers  against  the  practice  of 
partiality,  against  the  disparagement  of  the  poor  as 
compared  with  the  rich,  which  is  absolutely  irrecon- 
cilable with  faith  in  the  exalted  Saviour  (ii.  1,  etc.), 
is  in  fact  sin  (ver.  9) ;  judgment  without  mercy  shall 

1  E.  Pfeifer,  Studien  unci  Krit.  1850,  i.  p.  163,  etc.,  has  thrown 
new  light  on  the  internal  connection  of  the  epistle,  with  the  object 
of  showing  that  it  is  continuous  and  methodical,  and  seeks  to 
prove  that  the  section  ii.  14,  etc.,  by  virtue  of  its  connection  with 
the  exhortations  and  warnings  in  i.  21,  as  well  as  with  ii.  1,  etc., 
has  no  polemical  reference  to  strange  doctrine.  This  attempt  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  successful,  inasmuch  as  it  lays  too  much 
stress  on  the  connection,  while  the  section  itself  bears  clear  enough 
evidence  in  favour  of  a.  polemical  allusion. 

2  This  is  maintained  by  WeifiFenbach,  Exeg.  theolog.  Studie  iiber 
Jakobus,  ii.  14  16,  1871,  p.  104. 
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befall  him  who  has  showed  no  mercy  in  his  dealings 
(to5  fir}  'jTonqa-avTi  eXeo?,  ver.  13).  Here,  and  in  wliat 
follows,  it  is  moral  errors  that  the  writer  exposes — a 
disposition  to  faith  and  confession  without  corre- 
sponding virtue  in  conduct,  without  active  love  to 
one's  neighbour,  without  meekness  and  a  peaceable 
disposition  (iii.  13,  etc.),  an  eagerness  for  useless 
teaching  (iii.  1,  etc.).  It  is  these  errors  in  matters  of 
practice,  not  errors  of  doctrine,  or  theoretical  views, 
that  James  attacks.  So,  for  example,  ii.  14-26, 
where,  as  in  i.  25,  etc.,  he  warns  his  readers  against 
self-deception  that  endangers  the  soul.  He  shows 
that  a  faith  without  works  is  of  no  avail  or  profit 
either  to  the  believer  himself  or  to  others  (ii.  14:  rt 
o(f}€\,o<;  ;  fxr]  Bvvarai,  adoaat  avrov ;)  ;  faith  without 
works  is  vain,  without  effect  (20,  apY?;),  without  true 
life,  without  vital  power  (17  and  26,  veKpd),  like  a 
body  without  a  spirit  (the  same  verse).  The  latter 
figure  is  not  quite  appropriate ;  ^  it  cannot  be  pressed, 
for  the  statement  that  the  life-power,  the  Spirit,  can  be 
absent  from  Tr/o-ri?  as  from  awi^a,  in  itself  considered, 
is  not  logically  consistent  with  other  utterances  of 
James,  for  example  i.  3,  6,  v.  15.  Ver.  26  can 
only  mean  that  faith,  if  it  have  no  works,  like  the 
body  without  the  spirit,  is  dead.^  The  position  which 
Jame  sestablishes  in  the  presence  of  an  existing 
inclination  to  Christian  faith  without  exemplification 
in  upright,  virtuous  conduct,  is  this :  faith  without 
works  is  of  no  effect,  without  fruit  or  profit,  like  a 
piety  that  limits  itself  to  fine  words,  without  corre- 
sponding act  or  charitable  gift  (vv.  15,  16).  Such 
faith  cannot  save  man  and  make  him  happy  {awaai, 

1  Contrary  to  Weiffenbach,  p.  54,  see  Weiss,  N.  T.  Theol.  p.  181. 

2  See  Hofmann,  Brief  Jakobi,  1876,  p.  84,  etc. 
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ver.  14);  it  is  like  that  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God  which  the  devils  have,  who  notwithstanding 
tremble  and  shudder  for  fear  of  the  judgment  which 
they  expect.  A  fruitless  faith  can  bring  no  peace, 
no  rest  of  soul  even  to  him  who  has  it. 

It  is  certain  that  faith  without  works  cannot  be 
shown  or  demonstrated  to  have  actual  existence : 
faith  can  only  be  proved  by  works  that  may  be  seen 
(ver.  17).  That  this  digression  is  intended  for  a 
reply  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  formula :  aX>C  ipel 
Tt9.  The  speaker  introduced  cannot,  however,  be  a 
direct  opponent,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  substance 
of  his  words  compared  with  vv.  14—16.  That  he 
is  a  "  mediator,"  wishing  to  mediate  between  James 
and  his  opponents,^  we  doubt,  for  the  reason  that 
there  has  been  no  previous  mention  of  an  opponent 
(James  first  addresses  such  a  one  in  ver.  19  as  cv, 
and  in  ver.  20  with  the  harsh  expression  avOpwire 
Keve) ;  how  should  this  refer  to  a  "  mediator "  ? 
That  James  himself  replies  by  Ka<y(i>  is  "the  most 
impossible  thing  of  all."  ^  James  takes  from  Scrip- 
ture (vv.  20-25)  the  most  striking  proof  of  his 
position  that  faith  without  works  is  of  no  effect, 
even  lifeless;  and  here,  first,  while  proceeding  to 
Scripture  proof,  led  by  the  testimony  concerning 
Abraham,  he  arrives  at  the  idea  of  justification  and 
the  principle  of  justification  by  works,  not  by  faith 
alone  :  i^  epywv  SiKaiovraL  avOpanro';,  koI  ovk  eic 
'jriaT€Oi<;  fiovov  (ver.  24).  The  meaning  of  Slkulovv 
(vv.  21,  24,  etc.),  according  to  the  connection  and 
in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  P''"7V'?, — for  example, 
in  Exod.  xxiii.  7, — and  Bl/culovv  in  the  Septuagint  is, 

^  In  accordance  with  the  view  of  Weiffenbach,  p,  15,  etc. 
*  Vid.  Hofmann,  Jakobus,  p.  67. 
VOL.  I.  U 
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to  justify  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  justification  of 
God,  His  pardon  of  a  sinner,  the  announcement  of 
His  good  pleasure  in  a  man.^  The  aco^eiv  (ver.  14) 
is  a  more  comprehensive  idea,  which  includes  that 
of  the  SiKatovv ;  both  presuppose  a  state  of  imminent 
destruction,  but  imply  a  transference  into  the  sphere  of 
salvation.  But  the  ^i\o^  Oeov  eKX'qdr]  (ver.  23),  which 
is  used  in  a  passive  sense :  quern  sua  Deus  amicitia 
dignatur,  shows  that  Sikulovv  denotes  a  divine  juch/- 
ment.  From  the  history  of  Abraham  James  tries  to 
give  Scripture  proof  that  faith  without  works  is  vain 
{ap<^r],  20).  The  patriarch  is  not  declared  by  God 
to  be  just  until  he  has  laid  his  son  upon  the  altar, 
has  proved  his  obedience  by  his  act  (ver.  21);  for 
the  promise  which  had  been  given  long  before  was 
then  fulfilled,  "  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was 
imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness"  (23,  comp. 
Gen.  XV.  6) ;  what  had  formerly  been  only  promised 
has  now  been  fulfilled,  and  Abraham  receives  the 
honourable  title  "  friend  of  God,"  favourite  of  God. 
So  also  Eahab,  when  she  had  hospitably  received 
the  messengers,  the  spies  of  Israel,  and  had  helped 
them  in  their  flight  from  the  city,  thus  saving 
their  lives,  was  said  to  be  justified  in  consequence 
of  what  she  had  done.  In  gratitude  for  this  her  life 
was  spared,  and  that  of  her  kindred  (Josh.  vi. 
23,  25). 

Thus  it  is  proved  that  James  (ii.  20-25)  makes 
justification,  that  is  the  divine  judgment  by  means  of 
which   God  justifies    sinful    man,   forgives  sin,   and 

1  Comp.  Hutlier's  explanation  on  ii.  21  ;  Wold.  Schmidt's  Lchr- 
gehalt,  107,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  of  v.  Hofmann, 
JaJcohm,  p.  71,  etc.,  to  help  ont  his  interpretation  of  ^ikociow,  so  as 
to  render  it  etpiivalent  to  making  righteous,  is  not  at  all  convincing. 
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grants  him  His  favour,  not  dependent  on  faith  alone, 
but  also  on  works.  If  we  proceed  to  inquire  in 
what  relation  faith  and  works  stand  to  one  another 
according  to  James,  we  meet  with  many  answers  to 
this  question.  In  one  passage  he  says  of  Abraham's 
faith  that  it  wrought  with  his  works  (r)  Trla-TL^ 
(Tvvij pyet  Tok  epyoL<i,  ver.  22).  It  is  very  clear  that 
a  power  is  here  ascribed  to  faith,  which  works 
together  with  conduct,  and  is  indispensable  to  works 
in  order  that  they  may  serve  as  a  justification  before 
God.^  Consequently,  in  the  same  verse  (22^),  James 
testifies  that  the  faith  of  Abraham  is  made  perfect 
by  works,  ireXeKodr),  that  is,  it  has  attained  to  its 
full  maturity  and  power.  Hence  we  have  a  double 
statement;  faith  co-operates  in  the  performance  of 
works ;  without  it  no  action  pleasing  to  God  can  be 
accomplished ;  but  even  faith  fails  to  attain  its 
fulfilment,  its  full  fruition,  without  works.  This 
corresponds  to  the  truth  contained  in  i.  3,  etc., 
according  to  which  faith  when  it  is  tried  works 
patience  (Karepyd^eTaL) ;  but  this  latter  must  have 
its  perfect  work,  that  we  ourselves  may  become 
perfect  Christians  (reXeioc,  etc.).  The  thought  clearly 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  this  is,  that  faith,  to 
quote  the  words  of  Luther,  is  "  a  living,  powerful, 

•  Weiffenbach  believes  he  gives  a  correct  rendering  of  James's 
view,  in  maintaining  that  according  to  him  cnVT/j  and  'ipya  are  two 
principles  working  side  by  side  :  'ipya.  being  undoubtedly  the  higher 
jirinciple,  complete  and  living  in  itself ;  while  ■^'iims  is  imperfect  and 
insufficient  {ante,  57,  etc.).  But  in  order  to  reduce  faith  to  this 
level,  he  must,  in  the  new  interpretation  of  the  words  22a  (p.  35, 
etc.)  which  he  had  propounded,  read  the  main  thing  continually 
between  the  lines,  "only  auxiliary,"  "the  mere  auxiliary,"  "the 
weaker  auxiliary,"  only  aviifyoZta.  with  the  mistress  i^ifya),  etc. 
(p.  32,  etc.).  Corap.  Eitschl,  Qhr.  Lehre  von  der  Rechtfertirjung und 
Versohnung,  ii.  357,  etc. 
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active  thing,"  but  that  its  attestation  in  obedience,  in 
active  love  to  God  and  one's  neighbour,  is  indispens- 
able to  its  growth  and  full  maturity.  Hence  the 
two  principles  do  not  stand  side  ly  side,  but  are 
connected  in  a  living,  organic  way ;  so  that  works 
grow  out  of  faith,  and  in  their  turn  react  on  faith, 
which  only  thus  attains  its  completion.^ 

James,  with  all  the  moral  earnestness  he  has  for 
the  present,  firmly  and  steadfastly  fixes  the  eye  of 
faith  on  the  future.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  exalted  to 
glory  (ii.  1),  will  come  again ;  His  irapovala  indeed  is 
at  hand  (v.  8,  comp.  7).  He  comes  as  judge  (v.  9). 
Not  only  does  judgment  threaten  ungodly  men  of  the 
world  (v.  1,  etc.),  but  also  believers,  if  they  are  only 
hearers  and  not  doers  of  the  word  (i.  25),  if  they 
know  to  do  good  and  do  it  not  (iv.  17),  if  their 
worship  of  God  is  internally  empty  and  hypocritical 
(i.  26),  if  they  set  themselves  up  as  teachers  without 
being  called  (iii.  1),  if  they  do  not  practise  merciful 
love  (ii.  13) ;  but  rather  commit  wrong  against  their 
neighbour  with  words  of  reproach  and  censure 
(iv.  11,  etc.),  in  which  case  a  judgment  all  the  more 
severe  awaits  them  (ii.  13,  Kpia-L^  az/iXew? ;  iv.  12, 
6  Bvvdfi€vo<i  airokeaai).  But  those  who  love  God 
(i.  12,  ii.  5  :  roh  w^airwcriv  avrov),  walk  in  humility 
and  seek  God  (iv.  6,  etc.),  practise  merciful  love,  and 
keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world  (i.  27), 
sow  a  seed  of  peace  in  their  walk  (iii.  18),  and  are 
not  only  rich  in  faith  already,  blessed  in  their  deed 
(ii.  5,  i.  25),  but  shall  in  that  day  be  heirs  of  the 
glorious  kingdom  which   Christ   has   promised,   and 

1  Comp.  Schmidt,  102,  etc.,  who  does  not  hold  that  faith,  accord- 
ing to  James,  "only  receives  vitality  through  works"  {vid.  Weiss, 
2^.  T.  Theol.  181,  note),  but  expressly  rejects  this  view,  p.  104. 
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shall  receive  the  crown  of  a  blessed  life  (ii.  5,  comp. 
i.  12;  Matt.  v.  3). 

The  same  tendency  which  the  Epistle  of  James 
lias  in  its  most  complete  and  purest  form,  and  which 
we  may  call  the  Jewish  Christian  tendency,  also 
belongs  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  This  Gospel,  like 
the  Epistle  of  James,  was  written  exclusively  for 
believers  in  Israel ;  its  object  is  to  convince  them  of 
the  Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus,  using  as  a  means  to 
this  end  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Covenant  in  Jesus.  But  although,  according 
to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  Jesus  has  come  not  to 
destroy  the  Mosaic  law  but  to  fulfil  it  (v,  17,  etc.), 
and  speaks  not  against  the  law,  but  only  against  the 
Pharisaic  misunderstanding  and  abuse  of  it  (v.  21, 
etc.,  xxiii.  1,  etc.),  yet  an  idea  reaching  far  beyond 
the  standpoint  of  the  law  itself  lies  in  the  fact  that 
according  to  this  Gospel  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  that  is, 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  demands  faith  in  His  j^erson  as 
the  Son  of  God  (xviii.  6,  xvi.  15,  etc.);  belief  that 
He  will  not  only  come  again  at  a  future  time  as  king 
and  judge  of  the  world  (xix.  28,  xxiv.  30,  xxv.  31, 
etc.,  xxvi.  64),  but  that  He  has  even  now  power  to 
forgive  sins  (ix.  6,  xxviii.  18),  which  only  God  can 
do ;  and  more  especially  that  eternal  salvation  or 
condemnation  will  depend  on  the  attitude  assumed 
towards  His  'person,  on  confession  or  denial  of  Him, 
on  following  after  or  departing  from  Him  (x.  32,  etc., 
xix.  29,  xxv.  34,  etc.,  comp.  xii.  49,  etc.).  We 
have  also  an  indication  of  a  higher  view  than  the 
usual  legal  one  in  the  alleged  maxim  of  Jesus, 
frequently  repeated  in  Matthew,  that  regeneration  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  :  for  example,  in  the  far-reaching. 
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profound  expression,  Traaa  ^vreLa,r}v  ouk  i(f)VTeva-€v 
6  irarrjp  fxov — eKpi^w6i)aeTai  (xv.  13,  comp,  xviii.  3), 
that  lias  so  frequently  been  overlooked  and  misap- 
prehended ;  and  again,  when  Jesus  goes  back  beyond 
the  Mosaic  legislation  even  to  the  original  arrange- 
ment of  God  in  creation.  The  same  characteristic 
is  implied  in  the  fact,  that  although  Jesus  "  was  only 
sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel "  (xv.  24), 
although  He  sent  His  disciples  at  first  to  them  only, 
and  forbade  them  to  enter  heathen  boundaries,  or 
even  Samaritan  cities  (x,  5,  etc.),  yet  He  announces  to 
unbelieving  Israel  that  the  kingdom  of  God  should 
be  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  Gentiles  (xxi. 
43,  comp.  viii.  11,  etc.,  xxiii.  38,  xxiv.  1,  etc.); 
and  finally,  before  His  ascension  to  heaven,  expressly 
commissions  His  apostles  to  make  disciples  of  and 
baptize  all  nations  (xxviii.  19,  etc.).  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  precedence  of  Peter  over  the  other 
apostles  appears  in  none  of  the  evangelists  so  promi- 
nently as  in  Matthew  (comp.  Lutterbeck,  ante,  ii. 
165).  In  this  Gospel  Peter  is  called  before  all  the 
other  apostles  (iv.  1 8,  etc.) ;  he  is  designated  "  the 
first"  (x.  2),  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  parallel 
passages.  In  xvi.  18,  etc.,  he  receives  the  weighty 
promise,  which  is  absent  both  from  Luke  and  Mark. 
These  circumstances,  the  prominence  given  to  the 
precedence  of  Peter  in  connection  with  the  book's 
unmistakable  design  for  Churches  formed  out  of 
Israel,  and  the  fact  that  the  eye  of  the  author  is 
specially  directed  to  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  union 
of  Christianity  with  the  Old  Testament,  place  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the  rank  of  Jewish  Christian 
Scriptures  belonging  to  the  Canon,  while  the  presence 
of  many  passages  respecting  the  divine  dignity  of  the 
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person  of  Jesus,  the  founding  of  the  Xew  Covenant 
by  His  atoning  death  (xxvi.  26),  the  necessity  of 
regeneration  to  righteousness  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  hints  of  the  world  -  embracing  destination  of 
Christ's  Church,  must  prevent  us  from  ascribing  a 
narrow,  low,  legal  standpoint  to  the  first  Gospel. 


SECOND   SECTION. 

THE  DOCTEINAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL. 

The  Apostle  Paul  is  the  most  prominent  factor  in 
the  doctrine  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  early  Christianity. 
In  the  sphere  of  missions,  the  founding  and  organizing 
of  Churches,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Church  as 
a  whole  in  opposition  to  the  aims  of  the  religion  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  spirit  of  evangelical  freedom,  he 
leads  the  way.  He  also  took  a  foremost  place  in  an 
entirely  different  manner  from  Peter  who  preceded 
him.  But  not  the  less  was  he  a  leader  in  doctrine — 
a  pioneer.  How  clearly  he  recognized  the  new  nature 
of  Christianity ;  Christ  as  the  end  of  the  law ;  the 
gospel  as  a  power  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  all  who 
believe  it,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles ;  justification 
through  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law;  the 
freedom  of  the  Christian;  with  what  penetration  of 
spirit  has  he  investigated  and  defended  these  truths, 
bringing  them  to  a  triumphant  recognition !  His 
life-work  and  his  Christian  thoiight  were  closely 
interwoven.  We  may  say  of  both  what  he  himself 
acknowledges  to  have  been  his  personal  experience, 
"  Christ  lived  in  him  "  (Gal.  ii.  20) ;  he  only  revealed 
what  had  been  given  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  teaching. 
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His  person,  and  His  work,  but  had  till  that  time  lain 
concealed  and  unknown.^  That  the  Apostle  Paul 
was  able  to  effect  so  much  in  life  and  doctrine  was 
due,  as  he  openly  confesses,  to  his  own  personal 
experience,  to  the  guidance  of  God  and  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ  (Gal.  i.  1,  12,  16).  Not  only  the 
power  of  God  in  his  conversion,  but  also  events  in 
the  course  of  his  career  as  an  apostle,  led  him  to  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  mind  of  God  and  the  things 
concerning  Christ's  kingdom ;  but  without  doubt  it 
was  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  conversicin 
that  laid  the  foundation  for  the  character,  work,  and 
teaching  of  Paul  in  its  later  development. 

In  beginning  our  investigation  of  the  apostle's  doc- 
trine with  the  fact  of  his  conversion,  we  are  in  harmony 
with  his  own  personal  confession.  If  we  could  lay  the 
three  accounts  of  tliis  occurrence  given  in  the  Acts  at 
the  basis  of  our  discussion  (ix.  3,  etc.,  xxii.  6,  etc.,  xxvi. 
1 2,  etc.),  we  should  be  met  with  the  objection  that  they 
contradict  one  another,  and  prove  themselves  to  be 
unhistorical.^  Without  stopping  to  make  a  critical 
examination  of  these  accounts,  we  turn  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  apostle  himself  in  his  epistles,  hitherto 
so  often  applied  as  irrefragable  testimonies  against  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts.  But  what  do  we  see  ?  Just  as 
little  value  is  attached  to  the  utterances  of  the  apostle 
himself,  on  this  point,  as  to  the  narrative  of  the  Acts. 
Paul  is  a  safe  witness  only  of  that  which  he  believes  he 
saw ;  the  thing  attested  is  a  vision  of  Christ,  but  his- 

'  Comp.  my  treatise,  "  Das  A.  T.  in  den  Keden  Jesu,"  Stud,  und 
Krit.  1854,  p.  848,  etc. 

^  Comp.,  for  example,  Zeller,  Apostelgeschichte,  p.  191,  etc., 
especially  194,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  Zimmer,  in  Hilgenfeld's 
Zeitschriff;  1882,  p.  46,5,  etc.,  has  tried  to  show  by  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  sources  that  Luke  used  older  sources  here. 
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torical  criticism  must  try  to  apprehend  this  vision  as  a 
subjective  act  of  the  sj^irit  itself;  as  a  determining  resolve 
which  clothes  itself  in  the  form  of  an  objective  revelation, 
— a  resolve  which  ripened  in  consequence  of  a  dialectic 
process  in  his  religious  thinking.^  The  first  question 
is,  What  conclusions  are  we  to  draw  from  the  utter- 
ances of  the  apostle  himself  respecting  his  conversion  ? 

First,  that  it  was  not  his  own  act,  but  in  truth  an 
act  of  God.  This  he  states  in  Gal.  i,  15,  etc. ;  having 
previously  described  his  manner  of  thought  and  action 
before  that  time,  viz.  a  Pharisaic,  fanatical  spirit,  and 
an  ardent  zeal  for  persecuting  the  Christian  Church 
(ver.  13,  etc.).  He  then  testifies  :  "It  pleased  God 
{evhoKrjaev,  of  His  free  divine  purpose,  by  virtue  of  a 
decree  of  His  unconditioned  favour),  who  separated  me 
from  my  mother's  womb  (chose  me  for  a  holy  calling), 
and  called  me  by  His  (undeserved)  grace,  to  reveal 
His  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  Him  among  the 
heathen."  Paul  here  declares  as  strongly  as  possible 
that  his  conversion  was  an  act  of  God,  resting  on  God's 
determination  and  gracious  choice,  not  on  Ms  own 
consideration  and  determination ;  that  it  was  an  act 
of  compassionate  grace  and  undeserved  favour. 

Secondly,  we  learn  from  the  utterances  of  Paul  in 
what  God's  influence  upon  him  at  the  time  of  that  event 
consisted,  viz.  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God.  This,  and  not  the  call  to  be  an  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  was  the  substance  of  the  aTroKciXvy^L^, 
the  call  was  the  object  of  the  revelation  ;"  but  the  latter 

^  Baur,  Paulus,  i.  74,  etc.  ;  Holsten,  zum  Ev.  des  Paulus  und  den 
Petrus,  p.  65,  etc.  ;  Otto  Pfieiderer,  der  Patdinismus,  1873,  pp.  3-16  ; 
Schenkel,  das  Christusbild  der  Apostel,  1879,  pp.  53-56. 

*  It  is  at  least  open  to  misunderstanding,  when  Holsten,  Ev.  det 
Paidus,  1880,  i.  142,  says  that  the  object-clause,  '/va,  etc.,  with  the 
To»  vlov  avTov,  explains  the  substance  of  the  formula  a,vaKa,Xu-4<a.i. 
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itself  consisted  in  the  fact  that  Paul,  by  divine 
illumination  of  his  soul,  was  convinced  that  Jesus 
was  the  Son  of  God, — convinced  not  merely  of  His 
Messiahship,  but  also  of  His  divine  majesty.  This 
agrees  admirably  with  the  circumstance  that  the 
revelation,  which  here  appears  as  the  act  of  God  the 
Father,  is  described  in  ver.  12  as  the  act  of  Jesus 
Christ,  His  revelation  of  Himself,  for  we  hold  firmly 
with  Meyer,  Wieseler,  Holsten  {ante,  140),  that  ^Irjo-ov 
XpidTov  is  not  intended  as  genitive  of  the  object  but 
of  the  subject,  while  in  opposition  to  Meyer  (note  on 
i.  12)  we  refer  both,  the  aVo/caXyi/^i?  'Irjaou  Xptarov 
(i.  12)  and  airoKoXv-^at  top  vlov  avrov,  to  one  and  the 
same  fact,  viz.  the  vision  before  Damascus.  So,  too, 
in  Eph.  iii.  3,  Paul  bears  witness  that  the  mystery 
(the  redemption  of  the  world,  designed  for  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  for  Israel)  was  made  known  to 
him  by  revelation,  KaTo.  airoKuXv^^Lv. 

Thirdly,  the  Apostle  Paul  declares  that  in  that 
incident,  which  he  characterizes  in  Gal.  i.  as  the 
revelation  of  the  Son  by  the  Father,  and  as  the  self- 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  Christ  who  had  risen 
appeared  to  him  in  visible  form  (1  Cor.  xv.  8,  toc^Orj 
Ka/jboc).  The  fact  that  Paul  here  refers  to  the  incident 
of  his  conversion  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  mentions  his  persecution  of  the 
Church  and  his  call  to  be  an  apostle  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Saviour 
(ver.  9),  and  testifies  "  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what   I   am "    (ver.   1 0).^     With    this  utterance  we 

1  That  the  apostle,  in  ver.  8,  speaks  of  that  appearance  of  Christ 
which  led  to  his  inner  change,  is  admitted  without  reserve  by 
Heinrici,  1  Korinther,  1880,  p.  480,  and  Holsten,  Ev.  des  Paulm, 
p.  412. 
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connect  the  question  put  forward  in  the  same  epistle 
(ix.  l),ov^l  'Irjaovv  rov  Kvpiov  rj/juoyv  kdopaKa.  Paul 
does  not  here  refer  to  a  possible  seeing  of  Jesus 
in  His  earthly  life,  as  is  shown  by  his  calling  Him 
o  KvpLO<i :  he  has  in  view  the  Eisen  One,  the  exalted 
Saviour/  Moreover,  the  mention  of  his  apostolic 
dignity  in  the  foregoing  question  seems  to  place  his 
seeing  of  Jesus  and  his  call  to  the  apostleship  in 
intimate  connection. 

If,  with  Holsten,  we  try  to  apprehend  the  conver- 
sion of  Paul  as  "  the  immanent  act "  of  his  human 
spirit,^  we  are  at  variance  with  the  repeated  and 
unequivocal  testimony  of  the  said  apostle,  and  give 
the  lie  to  his  declaration  that  his  gospel  is  not  kut 
avdpwiTov,  Gab  i.  11  ;  maintaining,  in  defiance  of  the 
apostle,  that  his  gospel  was  the  creation  of  his  own 
mind.  To  make  such  an  assertion  with  respect  to  a 
man  who  was  so  successful  in  the  apostleship  to  which 
he  was  consciously  called  only  by  this  event,  involves 
great  courage,  especially  since,  according  to  his  declara- 
tion in  Gal.  i.  15,  the  words  are  applicable  to  him  which 
are  addressed  to  Peter  by  Jesus  in  Matt.  xvi.  17: 
"  Blessed  art  thou :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
it  unto  thee,  but  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

The  nature  of  the  process  which  effected  the  con- 
version of  Paul  serves  also  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
account  in  Acts  ix,  22,  26.  It  consists  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars  : — 

1  This  is  the  view  of  Heinrici,  ante,  238,  note  2,  and  Holsten,  ante, 
314,  note  2,  while  Meyer,  though  he  understands  it  as  directly 
referring  to  the  vision  at  Damascus,  connects  it  with  later  visionary 
appearances  of  Christ,  a  view  which  is  precluded  by  the  question  that 
goes  before  it. 

^  "Paul's  vision  of  Christ,"  in  Zum  Ev.  des  Paulus  u.  des  Petrus, 
1868,  68,  pp.  65-114. 
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1.  Jesus,  who  had  risen  from  the  dead  and  was 
exalted  to  heaven,  did  actually  reveal  Himself  to 
Paul,  as  the  Living  and  Glorified  One,  in  divine 
majesty  and  splendour.  Saul  persecuted  the  dis- 
ciples under  the  delusion  that  Jesus,  who  was  cruci- 
fied as  a  malefactor,  had  remained  subject  to  death, 
and  could  by  no  means  be  the  Messiah.  But  now 
Jesus  reveals  Himself  to  him,  he  sees  Him  bodily 
(ecopuKa,  1  Cor.  ix.  1),  in  majesty  and  glory  (rbv 
Kvptov  rjP'Mv),  so  that  he  is  as  certain  as  of  his  own 
existence  that  Jesus  lives  although  He  was  dead  ;  He 
is  risen  again  (1  Cor.  xv.  4,  iyij'yepTaL ;  ver.  8,  axfidrj 
KOLfjiol),  He  lives  and  is  the  Anointed  of  God,  the 
Messiah  and  Lord.  This  self-revelation  of  Jesus  was 
coincident  with  the  revelation  actually  imparted  to 
Paul  by  God,  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God. 

2.  This  vision  was  directly  connected  with  the 
call  to  he  an  a^ostU.  In  all  three  passages.  Gal.  i. 
16,  1  Cor.  XV.  8,  and  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  both  are  in- 
separably joined  together  in  thought  and  word,  while 
the  calling  to  his  Gentile  apostleship  occurs  only 
in  the  passage  in  Galatians,  where,  however,  it  is 
the  more  expressly  emphasized  as  the  object  of  the 
revelation. 

3.  But  in  the  fact  that  the  self-revelation  of  the 
risen  and  glorified  Son  of  God  was  vouchsafed  to 
him  at  the  moment  when  he  was  persecuting  the 
Church  of  God,  that  is,  while  he  misapprehended 
and  persecuted  the  Eedeemer  in  His  believers,  above 
measure  [Kaff  virep^okip,  Gal.  i.  13),  he  must  have 
perceived  unmerited  grace,  compassionate,  redeeming 
love  for  the  blinded  and  mistaken  sinner.  This 
feeling  is  intimated  in  Gal.  i.  15,  in  the  words  KaKkcrai 
Bid  T?}9  %aptTo?  avTov,  but  is  much  more  strongly  and 
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forcibly  expressed  in  1  Cor.  xv.  8-10,  where  it  is 
uttered  with  the  deepest  humility  and  emotion,  so 
that  his  confession  comprehends  the  sum  of  all :  "  By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 

This  omnipotent  divine  act,  this  merciful  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  was  so  great  and  of  such  intrinsic 
importance,  it  took  such  a  sudden  and  violent  hold  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  disciple  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Zealot  had  planted  himself,  overthrowing  his 
position  from  its  very  foundation  and  penetrating 
into  his  innermost  life,  that  the  fruit  which  was  to 
spring  from  the  seed  needed  much  time.  If  the 
pious  old  French  proverb — 

"  En  peu  d'heure 
Dieu  labeure," 

be  applicable  to  that  divine  act,  the  German  pro- 
verb— 

"Gut  Ding  will  Weile  haben," 

may  be  applied  to  the  labour  of  man  expended  in 
the  appropriation  of  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  in  the 
external  manifestation  of  that  which  has  been  bestowed 
by  God. 

What  Christ,  by  His  revelation  and  calling, 
effected  in  Paul  remained  permanent  in  his  soul, 
impressed  its  seal  on  all  his  thoughts  and  actions, 
and  in  particular  gave  to  his  apostolic  preaching  and 
teaching  its  unique  character.  The  apostle,  however, 
did  not  at  once  attain  to  this  peculiar  conception  in 
all  its  purity  and  fulness,  but  step  by  step,  and  under 
the  influence  of  experiences  made  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  calling,  he  penetrated  more  and  more  into  its 
depths,  and  built  up  his  doctrinal  system  in  growing- 
fulness  and  independence.  In  this  course  we  have 
to  follow  him. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE    ORIGINAL    PIIEACHING   OF    THE    APOSTLE    PAUL. 

As  source  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  Paul 
in  the  first  decade  of  his  apostolic  work,  we  employ 
partly  the  Pauline  discourses  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  partly  the  two  Thessalonian  epistles.^ 

(A.)  According  to  his  discourses  in  the  Acts. 

The  Acts  give  a  mere  summary  indication  of  the 
first  utterances  after  conversion,  in  the  synagogues 
at  Damascus  (ix.  20,  22),  next  a  short  reproof 
addressed  to  Elymas  the  sorcerer  in  Cyprus  (xiii.  10, 
etc.),  proceeding  to  record  two  missionary  discourses — 
a  longer  one  delivered  in  the  synagogue  of  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  (xiii.  16-41,  46,  etc.),  and  a  shorter  one 
addressed  to  the  Gentile  inhabitants  of  Lystra  (xiv. 
15-17).  Then  follow  brief  notices  of  discourses  to 
the  new  converts  of  Asia  Minor  (xiv.  22),  of  the 
missionary  report  in  Antioch  (xiv,  27),  of  the  address 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  the  apostolic  convention 
(xv.    12),  and   of   the  dialogue   with    the  jailor  at 

1  B.  Weiss  shows  just  discernment  in  treating  the  preaching  of 
Paul  in  its  beginning  as  a  particular  stage  in  the  development  of  his 
Christian  views,  in  regarding  his  system  of  doctrine  not  as  a  whole, 
completed  at  one  casting,  but  as  the  result  of  progressive  insight  on 
the  part  of  the  apostle.  "We  assent  to  this  view,  but  in  drawing  from 
the  discourses  of  Paul  in  the  Acts,  do  not  limit  ourselves  with  Weiss 
to  those  delivered  before  the  heathen,  but  have  regard  also  to  those 
addressed  to  Jewish  hearers,  for  we  have  to  do  with  the  whole  Paul, 
who  was  always  the  same,  whether  he  became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  or 
a  heathen  to  the  heathen  (comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  20). 
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Philippi  (xvi,  31),  succeeded  by  the  sermon  on 
Areopagus  in  Athens  (xvii.  22-31,  comp.  ver.  18). 
The  farewell  discourse  to  the  elders  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus,  delivered  at  Miletus  (xx,  18-35),  is  unique 
of  its  kind.  When  a  prisoner,  Paul  made  several 
speeches  in  self-defence :  in  Jerusalem  partly  before 
the  people  (xxii.  1-21),  partly  before  the  Sanhedrim 
(xxiii.  1-6);  in  Csesarea  before  Felix  (xxiv.  10-21, 
comp.  ver.  24,  etc.);  lastly,  before  Festus  and  Agrippa. 
The  discourses  to  the  Jews  at  Eome  (xxviii.  17-20 
and  23-29)  form  the  conclusion  of  the  book.  Of 
these  speeches  five  are  given  more  fully:  two  mis- 
sionary addresses  to  the  Jews  (xiii.)  and  to  the 
Gentiles  (xvii.) ;  two  are  delivered  in  self-defence 
(xxii.,  before  the  Jewish  people  ;  xxvi.,  before 
persons  in  authority) ;  and  one  discourse  forms  a 
pastoral  address  to  the  elders  of  a  Church  which 
he  founded  (xx.).  Those  Pauline  discourses,  given 
at  length,  consequently  form  a  complete  circle,  every 
important  kind  being  represented  by  one  example  at 
least.  This  bears  testimony  to  a  certain  systematic 
design  on  the  part  of  the  historian,  but  without 
authorizing  the  assumption  of  a  "  free  composition  " 
of  the  discourses  themselves  throughout. 

The  gospel  which  Paul  preaches,  in  conformity 
with  this  evidence,  is  the  gospel  of  Jesus  as  the  Lord 
and  Saviour.  Immediately  after  his  conversion  he 
preaches  in  the  synagogues  at  Damascus  "  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God"  (ix.  20).  Meyer,  Overbeck,  and 
others  understand  o  vlo<i  rov  6eov  in  an  ethical  sense 
=  the  Messiah.  But  it  neither  has  been  nor  can  be 
proved  that  the  terms  Son  of  God  and  Messiah  in  the 
New  Testament  are  synonymous,  nor  that  the  former 
does  not  express  a  peculiar  relation  to  God  (comp. 
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Weiss,  iY.  T.  Thcologie,  4tli  ed.  p.  56,  etc.).  How 
fully  this  account  of  Luke  harmonizes  in  letter  and 
spirit  with  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  himself  (Gal. 
i.  16),  that  God  revealed  to  him  at  his  conversion  rov 
vlov  avTovl  The  theme  is  varied  in  ver.  22  :  otl 
ovT6<i  eariv  6  XpLaro^.  This  mode  of  treatment 
agrees  with  the  verb  avfi/St^d^cov  there  employed, 
which  presupposes  a  proof  out  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  a  verification  of  the  consistency  of 
Messianic  promise  with  its  actual  fulfilment.  In 
this  way  Paul  could  only  establish  the  position  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah,  but  not  that  He  is 
the  Son  of  God,  the  latter  being  set  forth  by  the 
confession  of  his  innermost  conviction,  by  appeal  to 
his  own  experience  {iKrjpvaaev,  ver.  20).  From  this 
time  forward  Jesus  constantly  appears  in  the  character 
of  Eedeemer  and  glorified  Lord,  as  the  centre  of  Paul's 
preaching,  whether  he  speaks  in  the  synagogue  of 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  (xiii.  23,  comp.  32),  or  points 
out  the  way  of  salvation  to  the  jailor  at  Philippi 
(xvi.  31,  iriarevaov  iirl  rov  Kvpiov  ^Irjaovv,  koI 
(TwOrjarf,  etc.).  In  Thessalonica  the  Jews,  distorting 
his  doctrine  into  high  treason,  represent  as  its  leading 
feature  the  fundamental  principle:  ^acrtXea  erepov 
ehai  ^Irjcrovv  (xvii.  7).  In  Athens  he  does  not  indeed 
expressly  name  Jesus,  but  it  is  self-evident  that 
Jesus  is  meant  by  the  Man  ordained  by  God, 
accredited  by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  by 
whom  God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness 
(xvii.  31).  The  apostle  reminds  the  elders  of  Ephesus 
that  he  has  always  preached  among  them  iricmv  ek 
rov  Kvpiov  r)/ji(ov  ^Irjcovv  XpcaTov  (xx.  21).  Before  the 
people  in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  before  Festus  and 
Agrippa,  he  openly  confesses  Jesus  as  the  Lord  (xxii. 
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28,  xxvi.  15,  etc.).  Finally,  in  treating  with  the 
Jews  in  Eome  lie  bears  witness  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  seeks  to  persuade  them  concerning  Jesus 
out  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  (xxviii.  23). 

Jesus  is  a  descendant  of  David  conformably  to  the 
promise;  a  fact  which  Paul  emphasizes  when  address- 
ing the  Jews  (xiii.  22,  etc.);  but  in  the  same  dis- 
course he  declares  Jesus  to  be  also  the  Son  of  God 
(ver.  33,  comp.  ix.  20),  in  whom  the  promise  (Ps.  ii. 
7,  etc.)  of  the  theocratic  ruler,  whom  God  appointed 
His  Son,  is  fulfilled.  In  proof  of  his  confession  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  he  appeals  to 
the  fact  of  His  resurrection.  To  the  Athenians  he  says, 
God  has  placed  faith  in  Him  within  the  reach  of  all, 
made  it  possible  (TriarLv  Trapaa'^cov,  xvii.  31),  conse- 
quently accredited  Him  by  His  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  In  the  synagogue  also  he  takes  his  stand  on 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (xiii.  30,  etc.),  which  was 
attested  by  the  Galilean  disciples,  who  were  eye- 
witnesses of  His  appearances.  Hand  in  hand  with 
this  divine  ratification,  Paul  appeals  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Covenant.  Such  process 
of  proof  is  shown  in  the  Pisidian  discourse  ^  (chap, 
xiii.),  where  first,  the    Davidic    descent    (ver.    23), 

^  Weiss,  N.  T.  Theol.  p.  199,  note,  considers  the  historical  part  of 
the  discourse  a  copy  of  the  discourse  of  Stephen  and  of  the  Petrine 
discourse  of  the  first  part  of  the  Acts  (comp.  Baur,  Paulus,  101,  etc., 
2ud  ed.  i.  115,  etc.  ;  Zeller,  Ap.  Geschichie,  301),  while  Schrader, 
Paulus,  V.  540,  describes  it  as  a  lifeless  collection  of  Jewish  narratives. 
But  the  facts  in  the  history  of  Israel,  of  which  Paul  here  treats,  are 
made  subservient  to  a  fundamental  idea  different  from  that  which  is 
embodied  in  the  discourse  of  Stephen  ;  namel}',  Paul,  xiii.  17-22 
sets  forth  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  His  unmerited  choice,  by  which 
Israel  had  become  the  people  of  God,  and  David  the  servant  of 

God  and  king  of  Israel  i^sXs^aTa,  ver.   17,  iiytipm  rov  Aaouii'S il; 

fiarixicc) ;  the  contrast  to  this  consists  in  the  removal  of  what  is 
VOL.  I.  .  X 
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second,  tlie  death  on  the  cross  (27-29),  third,  His 
resurrection  (30-34),  are  set  forth  as  the  fulfilment 
of  God's  promise.  This  certainly  corresponds  to  the 
primitive  Christian  preaching,  Paul  himself  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  3,  etc.,  giving  prominence  to  the  redemptive 
death  of  Christ,  His  burial,  resurrection  on  the  third 
day,  with  the  appearances  of  the  Eisen  One,  as  facts 
in  the  history  of  salvation,  which  he  announces  in 
common  with  the  other  apostles. 

Next  to  the  resurrection,  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
appears  as  the  principal  fact  in  these  discourses,  not 
only  as  being  quite  unmerited  (xiii.  28,  /jujSefiiav 
air  lav  Oavdrov  evp6vT€<i),  but  also  as  foretold  by  the 
prophets  (vv.  27,  29),  and  even  as  Christ's  title 
to  souls  (xx.  28,  7]  €KK\7](TLa  Tov  Kvplov,  Tjv  TTepie- 
TTOLijaaro  Bta  rov  a'i/xaTO<;  rou  IBlov).  The  blood  of 
Jesus  shed  in  His  death  on  the  cross,  by  which  souls 
that  without  His  sufferings  and  death  could  not  have 
been  His,  have  been  made  His  own,  His  peculiar 
people, — the  sacrificial  blood  of  Christ  has  redemptive 
power,  and  has  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of 
the  Lord.  This  profound  thought  finds  expression 
in  the  only  discourse  addressed  to  believing  Christians, 
and  to  elders  and  rulers  of  a  Church,  to  impress  on 
them  the  duty  of  spiritual  pastorship. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  descendant  of  David  and 
Son    of    God,    the    manifested    Messiah,    is    raised 

adverse  (ver.  22,  furarTynrcu  tov  y.a,ouX).  But  the  pervading  thought 
Avith  Stephen  is  the  absolute  majesty  of  God  as  regards  His  revelation. 
Weiss  himself  concedes  that  there  is  much  that  is  peculiar  in  the 
Pisidian  discourse  (vv.  29,  31,  33,  etc.).  AVhat  is  said  of  Jesus  is 
peculiar  in  so  far  as  everything  is  brought  into  connection  with 
David  :  the  historical  survey  of  the  Old  Covenant  is  carried  down  to 
David  ;  Jesus  is  the  offspring  of  David  ;  King  David  is  the  type  ful  1 
of  i)romise,  whose  fulfilment  has  taken  place  in  Christ. 
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from  death,  and  leads  a  life  for  ever  incorruptible 
(xiii.  34).  He  it  is  to  whom  we  owe  salvation,  the 
soul's  deliverance.  He  is  crcoTijp,  but  in  the  first 
place  only  for  Israel  (xiii.  23);  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  is  0  X0709  T^?  cro)T7]pLa<;  (xiii.  26).  Soydija-rj 
(TV  Koi  6  o'iK6<i  GOV  (xvi.  31),  Paul  promises  the 
jailor,  on  the  condition  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  gospel  is  to  evajyeXiov  t>^9  %a/9tT09  tov  deov 
(xx.  24),  0  X0709  T?}9  'x^dpiTO'i  avTov  (ver.  32).  The 
grace  of  God  coming  through  Jesus  Christ  consists 
above  all  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins :  Bia  tovtov  vfiiv 
ai^eaa  dfiapricov  KarajyeXXeTat'  diro  irdvTwv,  o)V 
ouK  rjhvvr]67]T6  iv  TU)  voixw  Mft)i)'crea)9  hiKatooOrjvai,  iv 
TovTfp  ird^;  6  Tnarevwv  hiKaiovTai  (xiii.  38).  This 
declaration  asserts  literally  that  every  believer  is 
fully  justified  (that  is,  from  all  guilt  and  punishment), 
"  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  "  (delivered)  in 
the  law  of  Moses.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Is  the 
sense  (Schwegler,  Nachapost.  Zeit,  ii.  96,  etc.)  only  that 
through  Christ  one  can  obtain  forgiveness  even  for 
those  sins  for  which  there  was  no  justification  in  the 
law  ?  by  which  interpretation  the  righteousness  of 
faith  is  not  substituted  for  righteousness  by  the  law, 
but  has  only  a  relative  superiority,  as  supplementing 
it  and  being  fuller.  On  this  assumption  we  must 
read  all  together  as  one  sentence ;  but  even  if  we  do 
not,  with  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  reject  the  Kai 
before  diro  (ver.  39)  as  spurious,  yet  it  follows  from 
the  irdvTwv,  in  place  of  which,  by  virtue  of  its  close 
connection,  TraaMv  must  stand,  that  a  new  sentence 
in  fact  begins  with  ver.  39,  and  that  a  colon  and  not 
a  comma  must  be  put  at  the  end  of  ver.  38.  Hence 
KaL  (assuming  its  authenticity)  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
equivalent  to  "  also,"  but  in  the  sense  of  "  and  that." 
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The  passage  must  therefore  be  understood  as  contain- 
ing two  positions,  first,  negatively :  no  actual  forgive- 
ness of  sins  and  justification  is  given  in  the  law  ; 
second,  positively :  forgiveness  and  justification  on 
behalf  of  all  sins  are  proclaimed  and  offered  to 
believers  through  Christ.  In  this  statement  judgment 
is  indirectly  pronounced  against  the  Mosaic  law  as 
unable  to  give  justification,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  implied  that  forgiveness  maybe  obtained  by  Jesus. 
Hence  an  absolute,  essential  distinction  between  the 
law  and  the  gospel  is  set  forth.  The  repetition  of 
the  specifically  Pauline  conception  SiKaKodrjvaL  after 
d(f>eai<;  afiapTtcov  is  at  the  same  time  worthy  of  note. 
The  latter  is  a  negative  conception  ;  but  BtKatcodrjvai, 
includes  in  itself,  besides  the  negative  (aTro  ttuvtcov), 
a  positive  element.  The  less  the  law  in  essence 
was  able  to  lead  to  forgiveness  and  justification  (ovk 
rjhvvrjOriTe),  so  much  the  more  decidedly  is  Christ 
set  forth  as  the  only  mediator  of  justification,  and 
that  for  every  believer  (7ra9  o  irKnevcav)} 

The  means  of  participation  in  the  salvation  of 
Christ  is  repentance  (xxvi.  20:  fieravoetv  koI  iiria- 
rpi^eiv  iirl  rov  6eov,' a^ca  rrj<i  /j,eTavoia<i  epya 
7rpdacrovTa<i;  comp.  xvii.  30,  xiii.  24,  xiv.  15)  and  faith 
(xx.  21  :  SLafiapTvp6/jb€vo<;  ^IovSaioi,<i  re  KaVEWrjai, 
TTjv  ei?  Tov  6eov  /nerdvotav,  koI   ttlo-tlv   rrjv   el<i  top 

'  Therefore  Scliwegler,  ante,  has  no  foundation  for  saying  that  the 
passage  (ver.  38,  etc.)  is  decidedly  un-Pauline  in  its  treatment  of 
justification  by  faith.  Zeller  is  more  cautious,  and  only  maintains 
the  posaihility  of  interpreting  the  words  to  mean  forgiveness  for 
those  sins  for  which  the  law  affords  none,  Apostelgesch.  299.  But 
not  only  does  the  connection  give  no  support  for  such  a  division 
of  sins,  but  the  foregoing  clause,  iia  toutou  iifilv  a^KTi;  a/^ap'Tiu)! 
xarayyiWiTxi,  rather  excludes  it.  Wendt  defends  the  true  exegesis, 
especially  against  Overbeck,  in  Meyer's  Comm.,  5th  ed.  1880,  p. 
295,  etc 
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KvpLov  rjfMoov  'Ij](70vv  Xpicrrov  ;  xvi.  31  :  Triarevaov 
tTTi  rbv  Kvpiov  ^Ir]aovv  XpiaTov,  Kol  crcodr/crT)  ;  xiii, 
39:  Tra?  6  7ri(TT€V(ov  BiKacovrat ;  comp.  xvii.  31, 
xxvi.  17).  The  autitliesis  to  appropriation  by  faith 
is  airwdeicrOaL  rov  Xoyov  tou  Oeov  Koi  ovk  a^iov 
Kpivetv  iavrov  t^?  aiwviov  ^<ori<;,  xiii.  46.  It  is  God 
alone,  since  the  whole  gospel  has  its  foundation  in 
His  decree  (xx.  2  7),  who  is  able  to  build  up  (eVoi/co- 
Bofirjaat,  xx.  32),  and  to  give  the  inheritance  (Bovvat 
K\T)popofiLav).  Believers,  gathered  from  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  XX.  21,  xxvi.  23,  comp.  xxviii.  28,  form  one 
flock,  a  united  community  (eKKXrjaia  rod  deov),  in 
which  overseers  are  placed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  feed 
the  Church  (xx.  28). 

The  declarations  respecting  the  heathen  contained 
in  Acts  xiv.  and  xvii.  are  remarkable.  They  consist 
in  the  following  propositions  :  first,  the  living  God 
who  made  and  sustains  the  world  (xiv.  15,  xvii.  24, 
28),  who  has  distributed  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
according  to  His  will  (xvii.  26),  who  has  revealed 
Himself  to  all,  even  the  heathen,  and  by  fruitful 
seasons  and  a  natural  feeling  after  God  has  borne 
witness  of  Himself  (xvii.  23,  27,  etc.).  Second,  He 
will  have  men  to  worship  Him  in  a  becoming  way ; 
He  does  not  desire  that  men,  who  are  the  offspring  of 
God,  should  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto 
images  made  by  themselves  (xvii.  27,  29,  comp. 
ver.  22).  Third,  God  formerly  allowed  the  times  of 
ignorance  to  pass  unpunished  (xiv,  16,  xvii.  30). 
Fourth,  He  now  requires  all  men  to  turn  aside  from 
the  vain  worship  of  idols,  to  serve  Him,  the  living 
God  (xiv.  15,  xvii.  30). 

The  two  discourses  from  which  we  here  draw,  the 
Lycaonian  one,  of  which  we  have  a  summary  in  xiv. 
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15,  etc.,  and  the  Athenian  one,  which  is  given  some- 
what more  copiously,  are  distinguished  by  containing 
peculiarly  Pauline  ideas,  particularly  of  Christ  as  the 
turning-point  of  the  world's  history ;  in  other  words, 
they  contain  a  view  of  human  history  as  divided 
by  the  appearance  of  Christ  into  a  pre-Christian 
period,  and  a  period  of  Christian  revelation.  The 
Athenian  discourse  in  particular,  linked  to  an  inscrip- 
tion which  the  apostle  read  in  that  city,  and  which 
he  makes  the  foundation  of  his  speech,  his  text  as 
it  were,  is  disposed  with  such  wisdom,  that  men 
employed  in  missionary  work  to  this  day  consider  it 
the  invaluable  type  of  a  missionary  discourse,  Stanley, 
Sermons  and  Ussays,  p.  168,  calls  the  mission 
speeches  of  the  Apostle  Paul  "  invaluable  models  of 
missionary  preaching." 

In  looking  closely  at  the  ideas  and  tendency  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  discourses,  we  observe 
that  the  glance  of  the  apostle  is  directed  chiefly  to 
the  next  world,  the  hingdom  of  God  which  is  to  come, 
and  to  the  approaching  judgment  of  the  world  ;  the 
day  of  judgment  is  already  appointed,  the  judge  is 
ordained  and  accredited  (xvii.  31).  When  Paul  and 
Barnabas  admonish  the  new  converts,  reminding  them 
"  that  we  must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God"  (xiv.  22),  the  ^aaCkeia  rov 
deov  is  conceived  as  lying  beyond  all  dXCyjreci,  a 
kingdom  of  blessedness  and  splendour  on  which  all 
Christian  hope  is  concentrated.  Even  the  designa- 
tion of  Christ  by  the  hostile  Jews  of  Thessalonica  as 
eTepo<:  ^aai\ev<;  (xvii.  7),  though  based  on  a  mis- 
apprehension, presupposes  that  the  missionaries  were 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  a  great  deal  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.     This  is  confirmed  by  the  view  of  the  judg- 
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ment  with  which  the  discourse  at  Athens  concludes 
(xvii.  31),  which  is  intended  to  lead  the  minds  of 
the  hearers  to  repentance.  Brief  as  these  indications 
are,  they  yet  prove  that  the  missionary  preaching  of 
the  apostle  has  an  eschatological  background  through- 
out, a  fact  which  becomes  clearer  still  if  we  listen 
to  the  declarations  of  this  same  Paul  in  his  own 
Epistles. 

(B.)   The  original  preaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
according  to  the  Thessalonicm  Epistles. 

We  draw  from  this  source  without  scruple,  con- 
vinced that  hoth  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  are 
genuine  productions  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the 
earliest  of  his  Epistles  which  have  come  down 
to  us.^ 

Something  like  a  tone  of  first  love  is  heard  in  these 
Epistles  which  are  addressed  by  the  apostle  to  one  of 
the  first  Churches  that  he  founded  on  European  soil. 
So    full  is  his  heart   of  gratitude   and  holy  joy  by 

'  'YhQ  first  Epistle  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  genuine 
work  of  the  apostle  until  the  year  1845.  D.  Baur  was  the  first  who 
denied  both  to  the  apostle  {Paulas,  1845,  p.  480,  etc.,  2nd  ed. 
ii.  94,  etc.,  341,  etc.).  Here  he  remained  alone  ;  not  one,  even  of 
his  own  school,  agreed  with  him  in  this  view,  except  the  Dutchman 
van  der  Vies  (not  van  Vries,  as  Hilgenfeld,  EM.  N.  T.  p.  239,  has 
it) :  De  beide  brieven  aan  de  Thess.,  Leiden  1865.  Its  genuineness 
has,  however,  found  many  advocates,  among  whom  even  W.  Grimm, 
R.  A.  Lipsius  {Stud,  und  Krit.  1850,  p.  753,  etc.  ;  1854,  p.  905,  etc.), 
and  Hilgenfeld,  Einl.  N.  T.  1875,  p.  239,  etc.,  may  be  named.  Most 
recently  Herm.  v.  Soden,  in  a  treatise  contained  in  IStudien  und 
Krttiken,  1885,  pp.  263-310,  has  thoroughly  vindicated  the  Pauline 
origin  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Thessalonians  on  every  side.  AVith 
the  second  Epistle  the  case  is  different.  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  Bibliothek 
f.  Kritlk  u.  Exeg.  etc.  ii.  380,  etc.,  in  1801  first  questioned  the 
genuineness  only  of  ii.   1-12  ;    but  afterwards  in  1804,  Einl.  ins 
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reason  of  their  Christian  state  (1  Thess.  i.  2,  ii.  13  ; 
2  Thess.  i.  3,  etc.,  ii.  13),  so  firm  his  confidence  in 
them  (2  Thess.  iii.  4,  etc.).  But  from  this  same 
fatherly,  pastor-like  heart  proceed  also  all  those 
exhortations  and  warnings,  all  those  counsels  con- 
tained in  these  Epistles,  which  enable  us  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  Christian  insight  which  the  apostle  had 
at  that  time. 

The  Christian  state  of  the  Thessalonians  consists 
in  their  faith,  their  love  and  hope  (1  Thess.  i.  3). 
It  is  clear  from  the  designation  of  all  Christians  as 
01  7naT€vovre<;  (1  Thess  i.  7,  ii.  10,  13,  or  ol  TriaTev- 
o-avref,  1  Thess.  i.  10  ;  2  Thess.  i.  10),  and  of  non- 
Christians  as  fxT)  irtareva-avTe^  rj]  aXrjOeia  (2  Thess. 
ii.  12),  that  the  fundamental  thing  in  this  trilogy 
is  faith.  Faith  is  the  life  -  element  of  Christians, 
and  therefore  also  their  distinguishing  characteristic 
(1  Thess.  iii.  2,  5,  etc.  ;  2  Thess.  i.  3) ;  inner 
advancement  takes  place  only  when  the  life  of  faith 
is  strengthened  and  its  deficiencies  supplied  {Karap- 
TLcrat  ra  vcrreprj^aTa  t^9  Triareoj'i  v/xoov).  But  what 
is  faith  in  itself  ?     It  has  its  origin  in  assent  to  the 


JV.  T.,  that  of  the  whole  Epistle.  He  was  followed  by  Kern,  Tilh. 
Zeitschrift,  1839,  ii.  145,  etc.  ;  Baur,  Paulus  (see  above)  ;  Hilgeii- 
feld,  E'ml.  p.  642,  etc.  ;  van  Manen,  Onderzock  naar  de  echtheid  van 
Paulud  tweeden  brie/ aan  de  Thtssalonicensen,  Utrecht  1865.  Its 
defence  was  undertaken  by  Reiche,  Prog.  1829  ;  Pelt,  Mitarheitcn, 
1841,  ii.  74,  etc.  ;  Grimm,  vid.  ante  ;  Reuss,  Gesch.  der  h.  Schrl/ten 
JSr.  T.,  5th  ed.  1874,  p.  72,  etc.  ;  Bleek-Mangold,  Einl,  3rd  ed. 
1875,  p.  451,  etc.  The  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  examination, 
also  resulting  in  a  verdict  of  genuineness,  has  been  undertaken  by 
T.  Fr.  Westrik,  in  his  work,  De  echtheid  van  den  tweeden  brief  aan 
de  Thess.  op  niemv  onderzocht,  Utrecht  1879.  We  affirm  with 
Riggenbach  {Einl.  zu  1  Thess.,  in  Lange's  Bihelwerk,  §  3)  that  the 
best  vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistles  lies  in  a  full 
comprehension  of  their  meaning. 
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revealed  word  of  truth  (eSe^aade  —  Xojov  deov, 
1  Thess.  i.  6,  ii.  13  ;  iriarL';  aXr]6eLa<;,  2  Thess.  ii,  13)  ; 
it  is  not  merely  an  assent  of  the  understanding,  but 
also  a  determination  of  the  will  in  favour  of  the 
living  God  and  His  salvation  (eirearpe-ylrare  irpo<i  tov 
6eov  uTTo  Toiv  elScoXcov,  1  Thess.  i.  9  ;  comp.  BovXeveiv 
Oeo)  ^wvTL  Koi  aX-qOivai,  and  ver.  8,  iriari';  7rp6<;  rov 
6e6v).  Faith  is  obedience  to  the  gospel,  2  Thess. 
i.  8.  Hence  the  apostle  speaks  of  a  "  work  of  faith," 
1  Thess.  i.  3,  2  Thess.  i.  10,  as  a  continuous  process 
comprehending  in  itself  stedfastness  and  fidelity, 
1  Thess.  iii.  7  ;  2  Thess.  i.  4.  Nevertheless  faith  is 
not  the  product  solely  of  human  reflection  and  deter- 
mination, but  also  of  a  powerful  operation  of  God  in 
the  soul  (6eo<i  —  ivepyelrai  iv  iifuv  Tol<i  Triarevovaiv, 
1  Thess.  ii.  13  ;  comp.  2  Thess.  i.  11,  TrXrjpoiaT] — 
epyov  'TTLa-reax;  hv  8uvdp,ec,  and  1  Thess.  i.  5,  iu 
BvvdfMei  Kal  iv  Trvev/xarc  d'yiw). 

The  life  of  faith  turns  our  attention  back  to  the, 
acts  of  God,  the  manifestation  of  His  love  and  His 
revelation  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  one  God,  the  true 
and  living  God  (1  Thess.  i.  9),  has  revealed  Himself 
in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  (o  Kvpio<;  t^ixwv, 
often  repeated  from  the  salutation  of  the  Epistle, 
1  Thess.  i.  1,  etc.,  because  the  idea  of  His  dominion 
and  kingdom  fills  the  soul  of  the  apostle).  Jesus 
died  for  us  {yirep  rjfj,a)v,  1  Thess.  iv.  14,  v.  10)  ;  the 
Jews  indeed  put  Him  to  death  (1  Thess.  ii.  15),  but 
the  Father  raised  Him  from  the  dead  (1  Thess.  i.  10, 
iv.  14) ;  He  is  now  in  heaven,  whence  we  look  for 
Him  (ibid,  dvafxivecv  rov  vlov  avrov  eK  toov  ovpavoov). 
God  has  done  all  this  in  order  to  deliver  us  by  Jesus 
from  deserved  wrath  impending  over  the  world  of 
sinners    {opyi]  —  acorrjpla    placed    in    direct   opposi- 
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tion  to  one  another,  1  Thess.  v.  9,  comp.  i.  10, 
7)  6p<yr)  rj  epyofievr} ;  ii.  16,  ec^dciKev  iir^  avTov<;  r/  opyi] ; 
V.  3,  al^vihio^  6\e6po<; ;  comp.  2  Thess.  i.  5,  BiKa^a 
Kpica;  ver.  9,  hUr]  6\e6pio<; ;  ii.  12,  iva  KpidoiaLV  — 
ol  fiT}  7naT6V(TavT6s:).  The  transference  to  a  state  of 
faith  and  deliverance  from  future  judgment  are  due 
to  the  election  of  God  from  the  beginning  (e/cXoyj;, 
1  Thess.  i.  4  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  etkaro  v/xd^  air 
apxv'i,  according  to  the  reading  supported  by  over- 
whelming testimony,  including  also  the  Sinai  tic  MS., 
while  airapxnv,  preferred  by  Weiss,  p.  211,  seems 
to  demand  a  more  exact  definition  in  the  genitive). 
The  souls  which  He  has  chosen.  He  has  also  called 
to  His  blessed  kingdom  and  to  future  glory  (1  Thess. 
ii.  12;  2  Thess.  i.  11,  KXrja-i<i;  comp.  1  Thess.  v. 
24) ;  thus  God  called  the  readers  of  these  Epistles 
{eKokeaev,  2  Thess.  ii.  14),  when  the  gospel  of 
Christ  was  preached  to  them  ;  but  the  calling  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  a  present  and  continuous 
act  of  God  (6  KaXoiv  v^id<i).  The  gospel  of  Christ 
(evayyiXiov  tov  Xpiarov,  1  Thess.  iii.  2  ;  2  Thess. 
i.  8  ;  evayyeXiov  rod  Oeov,  1  Thess.  ii.  8  ;  to  evwy- 
yiXiov  '^/jbcov,  1  Thess.  i.  5  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  ]4)  is  o.  joyful 
gospel,  because  it  bears  witness  of  the  love  of  God 
(^jaTrrjfMevoL  tov  deov,  1  Thess.  i.  4  ;  comp.  2  Thess. 
ii.  16,  i^yaTrrj/iievoi  viro  Kvplov).  Hence  joy  is  the 
keynote  of  the  Christian.  The  reception  of  the  word 
is  already,  in  spite  of  all  persecution,  associated  with 
a  joy  that  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Thess. 
i.  6).  But  this  rejoicing  is  to  be  constant  (1  Thess. 
V.  16,  18).  The  apostle  himself  is  filled  with  holy 
joy  and  gratitude  for  the  faith  of  the  Thessalonians 
(1  Thess.  ii.  13,  19,  20,  iii.  9) ;  for  this  is  the  un- 
merited (/race  of  God  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
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(2  Thess.  i.  12,  ii.  16)  ;  the  word  of  man  could  not 
have  brought  them  to  their  present  state  ;  it  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  word  and  power  of  God  alone 
(1  Thess.  ii.  13,  X0709  6eov,  0?  /cat  ivepyeiTat  iv  vfitv  ; 
comp.  i.  5,  ovK  iv  Xoyo)  fxovov  dWa  Kal  iv  Swd/juet 
KoX  iv  TTvev/jbaTL  ciyLO) ;  comp.  OeohlZaKTOL,  iv.  9)  ;  and 
His  Holy  Spirit  which  He  implants  in  the  heart 
{^ihovra,  1  Thess.  iv.  8)  works  continually  to  the 
same  end. 

This  faith,  which  is  the  work  of  God,  must  prove 
itself  in  love  to  God,  in  active  brotherly  love  and 
in  a  holy  walk.  Sanctification  is  the  will  of  God  ; 
to  this  end  the  exhortations  of  the  apostle  were 
directed  from  the  beginning  (1  Thess.  iii.  2,  etc.,  13, 
iv.  11,  etc. ;  2  Thess.  iii.  10);  both  his  Epistles  have 
this  object  in  view  (1  Thess.  iv,  1,  etc.,  v.  4,  etc.,  12, 
etc. ;  2  Thess.  iii.  5-15).  In  particular  he  enforces 
strict  avoidance  of  heathen  immorality,  excess  and 
unchastity  (iropvela,  1  Thess.  iv,  3,  v.  6,  etc.),  enjoin- 
ing, on  the  contrary  (ver.  6),  complete  disinterestedness 
and  uprightness,  besides  regular,  honest  work  and 
honourable  conduct  (1  Thess.  iv.  11,  etc.  ;  2  Thess. 
iii.  10-12).  With  peculiar  pleasure  Paul  commends 
the  Church  for  their  labour  of  love  ;  they  are  taught 
by  God  to  cultivate  love  among  themselves,  and  they 
already  show  brotherly  love  to  all  believers  in  Mace- 
donia (1  Thess.  i.  3,  iv.  9,  etc.  ;  2  Thess.  i.  3).  Yet 
the  apostle  urges  them  to  increase  more  and  more  in 
brotherly  love  till  they  become  perfect  (1  Thess.  iv. 
10,  irepiaaeveiv  fxaWov) ;  beseeching  them  with  all 
earnestness  to  employ  brotherly  exhortation  and 
correction  among  themselves,  and  not  to  act  coldly 
towards  such  as  have  gone  astray  as  if  they  were 
enemies,  but  to  appeal  to  their  conscience,  admonish- 
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ing  them  as  brethren  (1  Thess.  v.  14,  etc.  ;   2  Thess. 
iii.  14,  etc.). 

The  third  characteristic  which,  together  with  the 
work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love,  marks  the  state  of 
the  Christian  as  one  of  righteousness,  is  the  "  patience 
of  hope  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Thess.  i.  3), 
that  is,  stedfast  hope  in  the  revelation  of  Him  as  the 
exalted  Lord  and  Judge  of  all  the  world.  The  great 
and  decided  prominence  of  hope  in  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  and  the  consummation  of  His  kingdom,  is 
characteristic  of  the  Thessalonian  Epistles,  that  is,  of 
the  doctrine  and  preaching  of  Paul  in  the  beginning 
of  his  apostolic  work.  His  whole  Christian  conscious- 
ness at  this  stage  has  an  eschatological  direction. 
Next  to  the  monotheistic  feature  of  conversion  to  God, 
the  turning  aside  from  false  gods  to  serve  the  living 
God,  the  specific  Christian  feeling  in  the  heart  of 
the  believer  is  in  1  Thess.  i.  10  (comp.  ver.  9)  made 
to  consist  in  "  waiting  for  the  Son  of  God  from 
heaven,  whom  He  raised  from  the  dead,  even  Jesus, 
which  delivers  (pvofjuevov)  us  from  the  wrath  to 
come."  Accordingly,  the  substance  of  the  redemp- 
tion accomplished  for  us  and  applied  to  us  by  Christ, 
lies  in  deliverance  from  the  approaching  judgment 
of  wrath  on  the  world  of  sinners,  not  to  be  realized 
until  a  future  time.  According  to  1  Thess.  ii.  12, 
the  calling  of  God,  which  is  not  a  thing  already 
tinished  but  continuous  (Oeov  rov  Ka\ovvTo<i  vfids:), 
culminates  in  the  ^aatkela  koI  So^a  avTov,  that  is, 
in  future  participation  in  the  glorious,  blessed  king- 
dom of  God  and  in  the  divine  glory  which  He  will 
give  His  elect  to  enjoy  (/Saaikeia  and  Bo^a  do  not 
form  a  hendiadys,  but  are  two  distinct  though  cognate 
conceptions.     Lilnemann  in  Meyer's  Comm.,  2nd  ed. 
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p.  58).  According  to  v.  8,  etc.,  Christian  hope  has 
for  its  object  future  happiness,  its  appropriation  and 
personal  attainment  (comp.  2  Thess,  i.  5).  Hence 
the  intercessions  and  wishes  of  the  apostle,  as  well 
as  his  present  strivings  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
faithful,  are  directed  to  the  end  "  that  their  hearts 
may  be  stablished  unblameable  in  holiness  before 
God,  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all 
His  saints  "  (eV  rfj  Trapovata  —  'Irjaov,  etc.,  1  Thess. 
iii.  13  ;  ajLoc  are  here  probably  angels).  Comp. 
the  similar  wish,  v.  23,  whose  aim  also  is  the 
complete  moral  blamelessness  of  the  faithful,  in  spirit, 
soul,  and  body,  at  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.^  The 
joy  which  the  apostle  now  experiences  together  with 
his  fellow-workers,  on  account  of  the  Christian  state 
of  the  Church  in  Thessalonica,  the  crown  of  praise 
with  which  in  spirit  he  sees  himself  already  adorned, 
rests  on  the  hope  that  the  Church  will  stand  with 
honour  before  the  Saviour  at  His  appearance.  Hence 
the  believers  won  from  among  them  are  even  now  His 
joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  (1  Thess.  ii.  19,  etc.). 

When  is  the  irapovcria  to  begin  ?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion with  which  these  Epistles  are  occupied  more  than 
once,  especially  the  second.  In  the  first  the  apostle 
says,  V.  1,  etc.,  that  the  brethren  in  Thessalonica  need 
no  special  information  as  to  the  times  and  seasons 
{xpovoav  —  KULpSiv) ;  they  know  perfectly  that  the 
day  of  the  Lord  (vf^epa  Kvpiov,  ver.  2)  comes  unex- 
pected, as  a  thief  in  the   night.      But  ye   are   the 

'"  Weiss,  p.  214,  note,  in  opposition  to  Usteri,  p.  415,  etc.,  and  others, 
contends  on  insufficient  grounds  that  the  threefold  distinction  here 
made  in  the  nature  of  man,  though  popularly  expressed,  is  not 
trichotomous.  One  point  we  concede,  viz.  that  this  passage  does  not 
represent  Pauline  anthropology  in  its  final  development,  but  only  the 
anthropological  ideas  of  Paul  in  their  first  stage. 
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children  of  light,  therefore  watch,  be  sober,  and  in 
faith  and  hope  always  ready  (vv.  4-11).  It  is  worthy 
of  observation  that  this  very  idea  which  prevails 
tbroiighout  the  first  Epistle  is  unmistakeably  con- 
nected with  a  maxim  of  Jesus,  even  with  an  image 
employed  by  Him  (comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  43,  etc. ;  Luke 
xii.  39,  including  ver.  35,  etc. ;  and  Eev.  iii.  3,  xvi.  15). 
Moreover,  it  is  the  image,  together  ivitli  its  ajjplication. 
For  in  the  passage  in  Matthew  the  breaking  in  of  a 
thief  plainly  refers  to  the  worldly  man  walking  in 
ungodliness ;  to  the  faithful  servant  the  Son  of  man 
does  not  come  as  an  enemy  who  robs  him ;  hence 
the  admonition  to  the  disciples,  "Watch,  let  your  loins 
be  girt  about,  and  your  lamps  burning  (Luke  xii.  35, 
etc.).  We  find  the  same  application  of  the  figure  in 
both  apocalyptic  words.  And  we  observe  the  very 
same  relation  in  1  Thess.  v.,  as  appears  most  clearly 
from  ver.  4.  The  moral  application  of  the  idea  that 
the  day  of  the  Lord  comes  unexpectedly,  has  in  both 
cases  respect  to  internal  preparation  in  soberness  of 
conduct  and  steady  watchfulness. 

In  the  second  Epistle  the  eschatological  idea  takes 
a  much  wider  range  and  has  a  more  prominent  signi- 
ficance than  in  the  first.  In  mentioning  the  attacks 
to  which  believers  are  exposed  (chap.  i.  4,  etc.),  the 
apostle  is  led  to  speak  of  the  fearful  everlasting 
judgment  which,  when  Jesus  is  revealed  from  heaven, 
shall  come  on  those  who  persisted  in  disobedience  to 
the  joyful  news  of  salvation.  The  a7roKd\ir\ln<;  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  with  the  angels  of  His  power  in 
flaming  fire  (i.  7,  etc.),  is  described  so  vividly  in  its 
terrible  aspect,  as  the  accomplishment  of  a  judicial 
sentence,  that  the  brightness  and  revelation  of 
the   glory   of   the   Eedeemer  in  His  angels   and   in 
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believers    (ver.    10,    comp.    5)    is    only    mentioned 
incidentally. 

The  second  Epistle  enters  more  closely  into  the 
question  which  had  already  been  touched  upon 
in  the  first,  viz.  the  point  of  time  when  the 
second  advent  of  Christ  would  appear,  giving  the 
most  copious  information  respecting  it  to  be  found 
throughout  the  two  Epistles.  The  apostle  refers 
to  an  idea  which  had  found  acceptance  with  many 
Christians  in  Thessalonica  and  had  given  rise  to 
uneasiness  (ii.  2) ;  an  idea  which  had  been  fostered 
by  prophets  in  the  Church  {Bca  Tn/euyctaro?,  ibid.), 
and  even  by  alleged  words  of  Paul  himself  (ihicl), 
viz,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  close  at  hand  (co? 
on  ive(7Tr)K6v,  etc.).  Paul  combats  this  idea.  He 
maintains  that  the  Lord  will  not  come  until  there 
first  come  a  falling  away  (from  God),  and  the  adver- 
sary, who  opposes  all  that  is  lawful  and  exalts 
himself  to  a  god,  be  fully  revealed ;  but  then  He  will 
appear  and  destroy  the  antagonist  of  God,  ii.  3-12, 
"  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work " 
(ver.  7  :  to  fivcnrjpiov  rjhr]  ivepyeiTUL  rrj^  dvofXLa<i ; 
comp.  12:  evepyeia  •rrXdvrj'i).  But  it  is  not  yet 
openly  revealed ;  it  is  withheld  by  a  definite  obstacle 
(ver.  6,  etc. :  to  KuTe^ov,  6  Kark^yoav).  Only  when 
the  latter  is  set  aside  will  the  adversary  reveal  him- 
self by  Satanic  working  (ver.  8  :  d'7roKa\v(f)6r](Terai). 
That  too  is  a  coming  (ver.  9  :  irapovala),  but  a 
Satanic  one,  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lyi no- 
wonders,  to  the  deceiving  of  many  (vv,  9-11).  The 
mysterious  adversary  is  unmistakeably  a  human 
'jKTSonality  (o  dvdpo7ro<;  r?}?  dp,apTia<;,  6  uio?  tt}? 
aTTcoXeia?,  ver.  3  ;  o  di/ofxa^;,  ver.  8).  In  him  sin 
and  enmity  to  God  reach  their  highest  point.     His 
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appearance  is  a  direct  work  of  Satan.  This  "  man  of 
sin "  is  the  direct  counterpart  of  Christ,  the  Anti- 
christ pure  and  simple,  only  that  the  name  of  "  Anti- 
christ "  is  as  foreign  to  these  as  to  the  other  Pauline 
epistles.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Johannine  Epistles 
alone  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  different  stages  of  progress  are  as  follows : — 

First,  The  present  period  of  time  shows  a  state  of 
confusion ;  the  mystery  of  iniquity  is  already  active 
and  at  work ;  powerful  errors,  powers  of  lying  are  in 
the  arena,  and  sent  by  God ;  sin  is  punished  with 
sin  (ver.  11);  but  the  full  revelation  of  the  wicked 
one  is  still  withheld  by  the  Kare^ov,  the  Kure'x^cov. 

Second,  There  follows  a  period  in  which  the  Kare'^wv 
is  removed,  when  the  adversary  will  reveal  himself  in 
his  character  of  God's  opponent,  even  in  the  deifica- 
tion of  himself,  with  Satanic  powers  of  seduction, 
so  that  the  end  is  apostasy  {airoaraaia,  vv.  3,  etc., 
9,  etc.). 

Third,  Jesus  Christ  appears  in  His  glory,  and  by 
His  advent  annihilates  that  of  the  pseudo- Christ 
(ver.  8,  etc.).' 

'  The  obscurity  in  wliieh  this  section  is  involved  has  its  essential 
foundation  partly  in  the  fact  that  the  apostle  takes  for  granted  an 
acquaintance  with  his  previous  verbal  instruction  (ver.  5,  etc.), 
while  we  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  We  have  neither  call  nor  title  to 
clear  up  this  obscurity  in  an  arbitrary  way,  and  prefer  to  content 
ourselves  with  an  honest  non  liquet.  This  is  not  the  place  to  make  a 
critical  examination  of  the  endlessly  diverse  explanations  which  have 
been  given  of  the  words  of  the  apostle,  from  the  Fathers  down  to  the 
present  day.  We  allude  only  to  two  of  these  attempts  at  explanation  : 
Kern,  on  2  Thess.  ii.  l-]2,  Tubingen  Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie, 
1839,  p.  145,  etc.,  explains  the  passage  as  referring  to  con- 
temporaneous historical,  especially  political  relations  and  events  ; 
the  expected  reappearance  of  Nero  (=  the  man  of  sin),  Vespasian 
{=.  0  xarixiuv).  This  interpretation,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Baur, 
Theol.  Jahrb.  1850,  p.  150,  etc.,  does  not  rest  upon  exposition,  but 
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Thus  between  that  time  and  the  second  coming 
of  Jesus  important  events  were  still  to  be  looked 
for,  presupposing  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  But 
we  must  not  therefore  at  once  conclude  that  the 
apostle  held  it  to  be  impossible  that  he  himself  should 
live  to  see  the  coming  of  Jesus.  He  may  perhaps 
have  anticipated  a  rapid  development  of  events.  For 
we  have  in  the  first  Epistle  an  utterance  in  which  he 
assumes  that  he  will  be  among  those  who  live  to  see 
the  advent  of  Christ. 

Christ  comes  down  from  heaven  (KaTu^ijaerai  air 
ovpavov,  1  Thess.  iv.  16  ;  comp.  i.  10).  He  appears 
visibly  in  all  His  glory  (2  Thess.  i.  7,  ii.  8),  accom- 
panied by  angels,  through  whom  He  exercises  His 
power  with  a  commanding  shout  (KeXeva/xa),  as  Lord 
of  the  heavenly  hosts,  with  the  voice  of  an  archangel 

upon  facts  taken  from  other  sources.  When  Weiss,  N.  T.  Theol. 
p.  217,  sees  the  apostasy  in  unbelieving  Christ-opposing  Judaism, 
the  pseudo-Messias  in  "the  man  of  sin,"  the  hero  of  the  Jewish 
revolution,  and  in  the  Kari^.'^v,  the  Roman  emperor,  we  cannot  agree 
with  him.  It  can  only  be  conceded  that  the  fanatical  Jews,  as  the 
first  opponents  of  Christ  and  His  gospel,  are  indicated  in  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Epistles.  But  the  Gentiles  follow  them  in  this  respect  (1  Thess. 
ii.  14).  That  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  to  Christ,  carried  to  its  highest 
pitch,  should  be  called  an  a.vofjt.ia.  [o  a.tofjt.'is,  2  Thess.  ii.  8),  does 
not  agree  with  the  historical  character  of  fanatical  Judaism,  which 
■was  rather  a  zeal  for  the  law.  The  opponent  xaT  l^oxr,v  was  not 
thought  of  by  Paul  as  a  pseudo-Messiah,  much  less  as  "hero  of  the 
Jewish  revolution"  (Weiss,  220d);  not  a  trace  of  this  can  be  shown. 
Paul  conceives  of  the  ava^o,-,  in  fact,  as  an  aoridto;  (Chrysostom),  not 
merely  a  pseudo-Messiah.  Jesus  also  does  not  speak  of  "the  pseudo- 
Messiah,"  but  of  many  false  prophets,  and  many  that  say  "  I  am  the 
Messiah,"  Matt.  xxiv.  5, 11.  Moreover,  ver.  4 :  v-xifa.tfoiji.ivo;  Wi  -rdvTa. 
Xiyifiitav  hct  ri  ffifiairfia,  alluding  to  Dan.  xi.  36,  etc.,  can  in  no  case  be 
supposed  to  refer  to  a  person  out  of  Israel.  It  is  at  least  possible 
to  find  in  the  expression  to  xarip^^av  an  allusion  to  the  Roman  power 
and  its  judicial  administration,  but  it  can  hardly  be  established 
that  the  o  Karixuv  was  meant  for  a  Roman  Ciesar  in  the  Pauline 
consciousness. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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and  the  sound  of  the  trump  of  God  (1  Thess.  iv.  16  ; 
comp.  iii.  13;  2  Thess.  i.  7),  with  flames  of  fire 
(2  Thess.  i.  8).  Those  who  sleep  in  Christ  shall 
then  arise ;  believers  who  are  still  alive  at  that  time 
shall  then  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds,  together  with 
those  who  have  been  raised  from  the  dead,  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air  (to  be  received  with  honour) ; 
and  so  shall  they  be  ever  with  the  Lord  (1  Thess. 
iv.  16,  etc. ;  comp.  ver.  14  and  2  Thess.  ii.  1).  This 
whole  account,  from  its  connection  with  1  Thess. 
iv.  13,  is  intended  to  allay  the  uneasiness  which  had 
arisen  from  the  idea  that  those  Christians  who  were 
already  asleep  were  deprived  of  the  happiness  which 
the  advent  of  Christ  brings  with  it,  and  are  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  with  those  who  live  to  see  it. 
In  opposition  to  this  anxiety  he  appeals  to  "  the  word  of 
the  Lord,"^  and  tells  his  hearers  that  believers  of  both 
kinds,  those  who  are  alive  and  remain  and  those  who  are 
already  asleep,  shall  be  united  at  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  shall  together  partake  of  the  same  blessedness. 

It  is  also  clear  from  the  words :  ■^fieh  ol  ^(ovre^  ol 
TrepiXeLTTOfieroi  ek  rrjv  irapovaiav  tov  Kvplov,  iv.  15, 
17,  that  the  apostle  reckons  himself  and  his  believing 
contemporaries  among  those  who  hope  still  to  be  alive 
at  the  second  coming,  and  may  possibly  live  to  see  it. 
This  thought,  by  no  means  expressed  categorically  as 
doctrine,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  admission  made 

'  The  "word  of  the  Lord"  (ver.  15)  cannot  he  understood  as  a 
direct  revehxtion  iraj)arted  to  the  apostle  (with  Gess,  Person  Christi, 
1856,  p.  56  ;  Alford,  Llinemann),  for  the  reason  that  the  apostle  never 
employs  the  phrase  xSyoc  xvpUv  of  personal  revelations.  Paul  more 
probably  refers  to  a  positive  saying  of  Jesus  Christ  which  he  had 
received  by  tradition.  The  fact  that  we  are  unable  to  point  this  out 
clearly  in  the  canonical  Gospels  (Matt.  xxiv.  31  comes  nearest  to  it) 
does  not  prove  that  the  apostle  meant  .something  else  by  xiyos  nupiou. 
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by  the  apostle  that  he  knows  neither  the  times  nor 
the  seasons,  and  with  the  assurance  that  the  day  of 
the  Lord  will  come  unawares  (1  Thess,  v.  1,  etc.)/ 

The  irapovala  will  bring  to  believers  deliverance 
from  all  persecution  and  trouble  (dvecn^,  refreshing- 
rest,  2  Thess.  i.  7),  and  blissful  enjoyment  in  the 
possession  of  the  completed  salvation  of  the  ^aaikeia 
Kol  Bo^a  6eov  (1  Thess.  ii.  12).  The  punishment  of 
the  persistently  obdurate  is  but  briefly  notified  in  the 
statement  that  it  will  be  a  righteous  judgment  of 
retribution  {BiKala  Kpiai<;,  SiKaiov,  iKSlK'r}ai<;,  2  Thess. 
i.  5,  8,  12),  consisting  in  perdition  and  ruin  (diroX- 
\vfji€vot,  2  Thess.  i.  9),  executed  in  all  severity  by 
the  agency  of  the  justice  of  the  holy  God  {opy^, 
1  Thess.  i,  12,  v.  9),  whose  love  when  despised  is  as 
firm  to  reject  as  His  compassionate  love  is  strong  to 
save  those  who  lay  hold  of  it  in  the  obedience  of 
faith.  But  him  in  whom  a  disposition  against  God 
is  concentrated  and  reaches  its  climax,  will  Christ  at 
His  coming  consume  with  the  breath  of  His  mouth 
(2  Thess.  ii.  8  ;  comp,  Isa.  xi.  4,  "  with  the  breath  of 
His  lips  "). 

CHAPTEE    II. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  IN  ITS  MATURE 
FORM. 

We  find  this  doctrine  most  definitely  expressed  in 
the  four  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  the  Corinthians,  and 
the  Eomans,  all  written  during  the  third  missionary 
journey  of  the  apostle,  and  also  in  the  four  Epistles 

^  Comp.  Hcilemann's  exposition,  Nene  BlheMudien,  1866,  p.  261, 
etc. 
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of  the  Eoman  captivity,  to  the  Ephesians  and  Philip- 
pians,  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon;^  while  the 
three  pastoral  Epistles  form  a  group  by  themselves. 

In  attempting  to  present  the  doctrinal  system  of 
the  Gentile  apostle  in  its  coherence  in  such  a  way  as 
to  do  justice  to  its  peculiar  nature,  the  first  question 
that  arises  is,  What  is  the  kernel,  the  life-centre  of 
his  Christian  feeling  and  doctrine  ?  The  answers 
are  very  different.^     Even  those  who  look  for   this 

^  To  make  a  division  here,  taking  the  first  four  Epistles  as  tlie 
foundation  of  a  separate  presentation  of  Pauline  doctrine  (with  Weiss, 
N.  T.  Theologie),  seems  to  us  both  needless  and  unwarranted,  since 
the  peculiar  fundamental  ideas  contained  in  these  Epistles  clearly 
appear  in  the  Epistles  of  the  captivity  also,  though  less  emphatically 
asserted  and  developed ;  while  those  points  of  view  which  are  specially 
and  emphatically  prominent  in  the  four  later  Epistles  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  four  earlier.  We  may  here  fitly  abstain  from  bringing 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  Epistles  of  the  captivity  were  written  in 
Rome,  and  not  in  C?esarea  (Reuss  and  others).  With  respect  to 
authenticiiy,  that  of  the  Philippian  Epistle  is  fully  recognised  even 
by  critics  like  Hilgenfeld  {Einl.  p.  347,  etc. ) ;  while  the  opposition 
to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Baur  has  met  with 
no  assent  on  any  side.  Concerning  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  Colossians,  the  question  of  authenticity  is  still  far  from 
settled  ;  but  the  reasons  for  doubting  their  genuineness  rest  partly 
on  a  very  questionable  interpretation  and  judgment  of  their  range  of 
thought,  partly  on  actual  observation  of  facts  of  whose  elucidation 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  We  nevertheless  hold  firmly  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  four  Epistles  in  question. 

2  The  able  Roman  Catholic  scholar  Hug,  Einl.  in  das  N.  T.,  2nd 
ed.  1821,  ii.  p.  300,  holds  the  peculiarity  of  Paul,  "that which  gives 
the  kej'note  to  his  whole  activity,"  to  consist  in  "the  impression 
that  had  been  made  on  him  by  the  idea  of  a  universal  religion.  D. 
Kuhn,  Jahrb.filr  Christliche  Theologie  ii.  Philosophie,  1835,  v.  1,  p.  4, 
is  right  in  observing  that  this  is  too  abstract  and  modern  a  concejition 
of  the  principle  of  Pauline  Christianity.  Schwegler,  Gesch.  des  nach- 
apost.  Zeitalters,  i.  152,  declares  the  original  principle  of  Paul's 
doctrinal  system  to  be  the  thought  that  Christianity  is  not  merely 
fulfilled  Judaism,  but  a  thing  historically  new,  a  xaivh  xriin;.  But 
this  thought,  though  genuinely  Pauline,  was  certainly  not  tlie 
original,  psychologic  fundamental  idea  of  Paul,  from  which  the  other 
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central  point  in  connection  with  Paul's  conversion 
have  not  always  hit  upon  the  right  answer/ 

We  have  already  seen,  p.  312,  that  the  impression 
of  the  revelation  of  the  risen  Saviour  which  led  to 
the  conversion  of  Paul,  consisted  in  the  manifestation, 
equally  humiliating  and  elevating,  of  GocVs  grace  in 
Christ  toivards  the  guilt-laden  sinner.  The  sense  of 
his  own  personal  guilt  and  of  the  saving  grace  of  God 
in  Christ  towards  himself,  remained  the  keynote  of 

truths  were  evolved.  Zeller,  Theol.  Jalirb.  1845,  p.  88,  finds  "the 
centre  of  Paul's  dogmatic,  the  leading  historical  thought  in  the 
genesis  of  his  doctrinal  system,  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  without  the  merit  of  works."  He  has  here  hit  the  centre  of 
Pauline  dogmatic  ;  but  we  doubt  his  correctness  as  to  the  original 
first  principle,  because  the  thought  is  too  doctrinal,  and  is  not  taken 
from  the  standpoint  of  direct  religious  consciousness.  Neander, 
Pflanzuncj  %i.  Leitiauj,  4th  ed.  1847,  ii.  645,  etc.,  takes  the  twofold  con- 
ception yo/jitis  and  lixatoirvvn  as  the  centre  of  Pauline  doctrine,  embracing 
the  unity  as  well  as  the  contrariety  of  the  earlier  and  later  standpoint. 
He  is  followed  by  Schmid,  Bihl.  Theol.  d.  N.  T.,  2nd  ed.  1859,  p. 
488,  etc.;  Messner,  Lehr.  der  App.  1850,  p.  197,  etc.;  Schaff,  Gesch. 
der  ApoHt.  Kirche,  2nd  ed.  1854,  p.  629  ;  and  Bonifas,  Unite  de 
Venseigneinent  ap.  1866,  p.  71,  etc.  The  first  makes  the  hxaitxrvv/, 
the  fundamental  conception  of  Pauline  doctrine,  so  that  the  whole 
system  thus  falls  into  two  parts  :  the  want  of  righteousness  and  its 
restoration. 

'  Baur,  Paidus,  512,  etc.,  2nd  ed.  ii.  13-3,  etc.,  in  order  to  appre- 
hend the  principle  of  Paul's  Christian  consciousness  in  its  peculiar 
nature,  has  kept  to  the  characteristic  fact  of  his  conversion.  He 
represents  the  kernel  of  this  fact  to  be  (according  to  Gal.  i.  15,  etc.) 
that  God  revealed  to  him  the  person  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God. 
Usteri,  Entwicklung  des  Paidinischen  Lehrbegriffs,  1832,  p.  9,  had 
already  fixed  upon  the  same  starting-point,  but  both  failed  to  kee{> 
to  this  alleged  Ariadne  thread,  and  struck  into  another  way  of  the 
development  of  Pauline  doctrinal  ideas.  Thus  Baur  has  not,  as  we 
might  have  expected,  discussed  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
His  Godhead  and  humanity  as  a  leading  fact,  but  only  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  doctrinal  ideas,  among  "  subordinate  questions  of 
dogma"  {Paidm,  2nd  ed.  ii.  262,  etc.).  I  chose  the  same  point  of 
departure  in  the  first  two  editions  of  this  book,  but  followed  it  con- 
sistently, dividing  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  into  two  principal  parts  : 
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liis  Christian  feeling.  This  keynote  runs  more  or 
less  through  all  the  varied  melody  of  his  thoughts 
and  the  rich  harmony  of  his  doctrine.  When  called 
to  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  throughout  the 
course  of  his  life-work,  his  struggles  and  sorrows,  he 
recognised  and  preached  that  which  had  become  per- 
sonal certainty  by  means  of  his  own  experience,  with 
ever-increasing  fulness  and  depth,  as  a  divine  truth 
of  universal  importance. 

Accordingly  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  apostle 
falls  into  two  divisions :  first,  sin ;  then  grace  and 
salvation,  each  of  these  being  subdivided  into  various 
sections. 


FIEST  DOCTEINAL  PAET. 

SIX. 

This  lies  in  the  self-consciousness  of  the  apostle  : 
I  was  an  enemy  to  God,  persecuting  the  Church  of 
God  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  But  he  makes  this 
confession  in  the  name  of  many,  when  in  Eom.  v.  1 0 

1.  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ;  2.  Sin  and  grace.  I  have,  however,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  way  does  not  do  justice  to  Pauline  doc- 
trine, and  feel  myself  bound  here  to  take  another  path.  The  point  of 
departure  has  some  resemblance  to  that  indicated  by  Kuhn.  He 
declares  the  permanent  impression  made  on  Paul  by  the  vision  of 
Christ  before  Damascus  to  be  "  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law 
does  not  effect  the  salvation  of  man,  but  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ 
is  necessary  to  this  end  ; "  Genetische  Entwicklung  des  paidin.  Lehr- 
ti/pus,  Jahrb.  f.  christol.  Theol.  u.  Ph/losophie,  v.  i.  p.  4.  "We  must 
remember,  however,  that  this  doctrinal  proposition  was  first  de- 
veloped and  defended  by  the  apostle  in  contending  with  Judaistic 
errorists,  while  the  original  impression,  though  deeper,  was  far  more 
simple. 
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(comp.  ver,  8)  he  says  :  "  We  were  enemies,  we  were 
sinners."  He  even  asserts  it  as  a  fact  preclicable  of 
all  humanity :  irdvre'i  —  i^fiaprov  /cal  varepovvrai, 
T%  80^779  Tov  6eov,  Eom.  iii.  23  ;  comp.  2  Cor.  v.  19  : 
^€09  —  Koa/jiov  KaraWdaaoov  eavToi. 

FIRST  PART. 

SIN    AND    DEATH    AS    REGARDS    INDIVIDUAL    MAN. 

The  two  confessions :  "  We  were  sinners  and 
enemies"  (Rom.  v.  8,  10),  and  "We  were  the 
children  of  wrath,  and  were  dead  in  our  trespasses 
and  sins"  (Eph.  ii.  1,  3),  indicate  the  different  truths 
of  which  we  here  treat. 

I.  Sin  and  its  Origin. 

That  sin  in  its  .essence  is  awiity  against  God,  is 
the  pervading  conviction  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  As 
soon  as  he  attained  to  self-knowledge  by  experience 
he  became  conscious  that  in  persecuting  the  disciples 
he  had  manifested  hostility  to  Jesus  Himself,  the  Son 
of  God;  that  he  had  been  an  enemy  of  God  (1  Cor. 
XV.  9:  iSiOi^a  rrjv  eKKXijalav  tov  Oeov;  comp.  Gal. 
i.  13).  This  was  the  fundamental  position  which  led 
him  to  see  clearly  that  sin,  whatever  form  it  might 
assume,  whatever  deeds  it  might  bring  forth,  was 
always  in  opposition  to  God,  was,  in  fact,  enmity 
against  God  (Rom.  viii.  7  :  (ppovrjfia  tP;?  aapKo<i  e'^dpa 
eh  Oeov;  CoL  i.  21  :  e-xPpoixi  rf)  hiavoia).  On  the 
other  hand,  sin  leads  to  weakness  of  will  (Rom.  v.  6  : 
ouTcov  rjfiojv  daOevwv),  incapacity  for  obedience  to  God 
and  for  the  perfoimance  of  that  which  is  good  (Rom. 
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viii.  7:  ov-}(^  inrordaaerai,  ovhe  yap  Svvarat ;  comp. 
vii.  19). 

The  depth  of  Paul's  sense  of  sin  proves  itself  by 
the  fact  that  he  makes  sin  to  consist  not  merely  in 
action  {ajxapriai,  afiapTrifiaTa,  etc.),  but  describes  it  as 
a  mysterious  power  dwelling  in  man  (?;  o  Ik  ova  a  iv 
ifjiol  a/uiaprla,  Eom.  vii.  17,  20).  The  way  in  which 
sins  of  action  arise,  he  discovers  through  self- 
examination.  The  holy  will  of  God  is  declared  in  this 
law  with  its  separate  commands  and  prohibitions 
(6  v6fMo<i  —  evTokrj),  and  is  made  binding  on  the 
conscience.  'AfiapTia  is  present  as  a  power,  but 
slumbers,  without  activity  or  sign  of  life  ;  it  does  not 
yet  appear  in  its  true  character  {afxapTia  ve/cpd,  Eom. 
vii.  8).  Only  when  occasion  arises  does  it  stir  and 
come  to  life  (ver.  9:  dve^rjaev).  This  occasion  is  given 
l^y  the  law  :  a  command  is  addressed  to  man  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  him  conscious  of  its  application  to 
himself  (vii.  9  :  i\0ovar]<;  t?}?  eVroX?}?).  By  this 
means  the  indwelling  power  of  sin  in  man  is  stimulated 
to  all  possible  desires  (ver.  8),  and  to  his  deception 
(by  the  false  appearance  of  good  that  is  nevertheless 
unattainable),  ver.  11:  e^r^iraTqae ;  comp.  1  Cor. 
XV.  56  :  ?7  Svvafxc^  t?;?  dfjiapTla<i  6  vojjlo^.  A  dualism 
is  now  awakened  in  the  soul  :  the  inner  man  related 
to  God  (the  eaod  dvOp(OTro<;,  Eom.  vii.  22;  comp. 
vov<;,  23)  has  its  delight  in  the  law  of  God  and  wills 
the  good,  does  not,  however,  attain  to  the  thing  desired, 
but  only  to  the  practice  of  evil  (ver.  18,  etc.). 

It  is  not  enougli  for  the  apostle,  however,  to  show 
that  sin  is  an  indwelling  power  in  man,  but  he  goes 
on  to  answer  the  cognate  question.  What  is  the  actual 
seat  of  sin  in  man  ?  where  does  the  suiirce  of  sin  lie 
in  each  individual  ? 
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The  answer  runs  thus  :  the  source  of  sin  lies  in  the 
crcip^,  Eom.  vii.  18  :  "I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in 
my  flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing,"  comp.  Gal.  v.  24, 
according  to  which  the  iraOrjixara  and  the  €7ri6v/jilac 
belong  to  the  flesh.  What  then  does  Paul  understand 
by  adp^  ?  This  is,  in  fact,  not  easy  to  determine,  and 
is  therefore  liable  to  various  interpretations.  True, 
there  is  neither  doubt  nor  dispute  as  to  the  fact  tliat 
(Tcip^,  according  to  general  usage,  denotes  in  the  first 
place  the  flesh  as  a  component  part  of  the  body,  and 
in  the  second  place  the  sensuous  corporeity  of  man. 
The  apostle  himself,  in  his  doctrine  of  sin,  takes  this 
idea  as  his  starting-point.  Hence  many  expositors, 
for  example  Hofmann,  Schriftbciwis,  i.  470,  etc. ; 
Halm,  T/ieol.  d.  N.  T.  i.  424,  etc. ;  0.  Lorenz,  das 
Lelirsrjstem  im  Rdmerhrief,  1884,  pp.  12,  etc.,  34,  etc., 
have  maintained  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  a-dp^  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  corporeal  nature  of  man,  or  sensuousness. 
Holsten,^  in  his  attempt  to  prove  that,  according  to 
Paul's  doctrine,  adp^  is  the  living,  material  substance 
of  the  acofxa,  and  irvevixa,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
immaterial  substance,  has  shown  the  most  acuteness, 
decision,  and  consistency.  The  dualism  of  these 
substances,  a  dualism  of  spirit  and  matter,  by  which 
the  Jewish  -  Hellenistic  world  -  view  was  already 
dominated,  forms  the  animating  soul  of  Pauline 
theology  (p.  446,  etc.).  In  Paul's  view,  adp^  is  an 
expression  of  the  idea  of  the  finite  (p.  393).  ^dp^, 
as  the  sensuousness  of  the  living,  material  substance 

*  Die  Bedeutunf)  des  Wortes  <rd.pl  im  Le.hrhegrlffe  des  Panlux, 
1855.  This  treatise  has  been  enlarged  and  reprinted  in  his  book, 
Ziim  Ev.  des  Paulus  und  des  Fetrus,  1S6S,  pp.  365,  etc.  We  quote 
from  the  last  edition. 
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in  man,  is  at  the  same  time  the  evil ;  and  all  evil  has 
in  his  view  its  principle  only  in  the  adp^  (p.  396,  comp. 
p.  405).  Hence  Holsten  does  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that,  in  Paul's  opinion,  sin  is  necessary,  man  "  deter- 
mines to  sin"  (p.  403,  etc.)  ;  yet  there  is  in  human 
nature,  according  to  the  apostle's  doctrine,  nothing 
like  and  allied  to  the  essence  of  God  (to  the  irvevixa) 
(p.  392).  According  to  this  view,  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  sin  is  formed  in  a  dualistic  way,  just  as 
the  error  of  a  Marcion  or  of  Manichteism  implies  a 
physical  necessity  of  sinning,  and  misapprehends 
man's  affinity  and  likeness  to  God.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Holsten's  representation  has  met  with  opposition 
even  from  Baur  and  Pfleiderer  {Pcmlinismus,  p.  62, 
etc.),  not  to  speak  of  interpreters  of  a  different  school. 
The  question  is,  whether  that  representation  does 
justice  to  the  utterances  of  the  apostle  himself.  This 
we  decidedly  deny. ,  Paul  cannot  possibly  understand 
adp'^  as  something  merely  material  and  corporeal,  for 
among  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  19,  etc.), 
together  with  those  sins  which  certainly  spring  from 
sensuousness,  viz.  unchastity,  excess,  etc.,  he  enume- 
rates such  also  as  do  not  by  any  means  arise  exclusively 
from  sensuous  impulses,  e.g.  ej(dpaL,  ept<i,  ^'}Xo9, 
hi')(ocnaalai,  aipeaei<;.  This  passage  gains  more  light 
from  1  Cor.  iii.  3,  where  the  apostle  thus  reproaches 
the  Corinthian  Christians :  "  ye  are  yet  carnal 
(adpKLvoi)  I  for  whereas  there  is  among  you  envying 
and  strife  and  divisions,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk 
as  men  (/cara  dvdp(07rov)V'  He  denounces  the  party 
spirit  of  the  Corinthians  (ver.  5)  though  it  had  not 
arisen  from  sensuous  motives,  but  rather  belonged  to 
a  moral,  intellectual  department,  and  nevertheless 
reproaches  them,  "  ye  are  yet  adpKivoi ! "     And  this 
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although  believers,  as  sucli,  are  irvevfiarcKOi  I  ^  The 
kindred  thought  contained  in  Col.  ii.  18,  comp.  ver. 
23,  is  decisive.  Paul  here  utters  a  warning  against 
people  who,  after  a  form  of  piety  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, have  attained  to  a  striving  after  spirituality, 
an  ascetic  severity,  in  which  they  ruthlessly  neglect 
the  body  {acfjecBia  aco/jbaTo<;,  ver.  23);  and  yet  the 
apostle  attributes  their  error  to  a  self-exaltation  pro- 
duced by  the  fleshly  mind  (ver.  1 8  :  <f)vaLovfMevo<;  viro 
Tov  voo<i  T^9  (TapKo<i  uvTov).  Hcrc  the  characteristic 
mark  of  sensuousness,  of  the  living,  material  sub- 
stance, is  clearly  subordinate  in  the  idea  of  the  adp^ ; 
while  the  mark  of  selfishness  is  put  prominently 
forward.  Add  to  this  that  in  Eom.  viii.  6  a  (ppovrjfjua 
is  ascribed  to  the  (rdp^,  a  mode  of  thinking  and  moral 
direction,  therefore  something  spiritual,  from  which  it 
follows  that  a-dp^  is  a  selfish,  ungodly  manner  of 
thought  and  aim  which  gives  the  reins  to  sensuous- 
ness, and  allows  the  members  of  the  body  to  become 
a  means  of  enticement  to  sin,  instruments  of  the  flesh 
(Eom.  vi.  19:  fieXi]  —  BovXa  rf)  aKadapa-ia,  etc.), 
but  does  not  by  any  means  call  into  activity  all  that 
is  contained  in  the  living,  material  substance.  And 
again,  when  the  apostle  in  an  exhortation  to  holiness 
(2  Cor.  vii.  1)  insists  on  the  duty  of  "  cleansing  our- 
selves from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,"  the 
flesh  is  here  spoken  of  as  exposed  to  possible  pollu- 
tion, and  consequently  is  not  regarded  as  absolutely 
sinful  in  itself.^ 

'  Holsten's  remark,  Evangelium  des  Paiilus,  1880,  i.  270**, 
"  Actuality  and  dogmatic  postulate  do  not  here  agree,"  is  an  indirect 
confession  that  this  passage  does  not  consist  with  his  theory  of  the 
Pauline  conception  of  <raf|. 

2  Weiss  forcibly  reminds  us,  N,  T.  Theolorjie,  p.  24.'»,  note  2,  that 
this  utterance  of  Paul  is  opposed  to  Holsten's  view  of  the  (ra'/i|,  since 
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II.  Sin  and  Death. 

The  fruit  of  a  life  of  sin,  its  end,  is  death  (Rom. 
vi.  21,  vii.  5,  viii.  13).  The  apostle  puts  it  concisely 
thus:  TO,  oylrcovia  t?}?  a/xaprla^i  6dvaro<i.  Death  is 
the  well-earned,  legitimate  wages  of  sin.  The  thought 
here  starts  from  sin  and  goes  on  to  death.  In  1  Cor. 
XV.  56,  on  the  other  hand,  Paul  starts  from  death 
and  comes  back  to  sin,  to  Kevrpov  rou  davdrov  rj 
d/xapTia,  that  is,  the  property  of  sin  which  actually 
wounds  and  destroys  (the  deadly  sting  of  the 
scorpion,  as  it  were)  is  sin ;  this  it  is  which  leads  to 
fear  of  death  in  the  face  of  well-deserved  punishment, 
of  divine  wrath.  Reference  is  here  made  in  the  first 
place  to  corporeal  death.  But  this  cannot  be  exclu- 
sively meant,  as  is  proved  by  the  avowal  in  Eom. 
vii.  9  :  "  Sin  revived  (by  the  commandment)  and  I 
died."  Consequently  Paul  understands  death  as 
including  also  other  evils  of  the  body  and  soul,  espe- 

lie  takes  Holsten's  attack  on  the  integi-ity  of  the  passage  (Zum  Ev. 
des  Paulus  mid  Petrus,  p.  387)  as  an  involuntary  admission  of  the 
fact.  Lorenz  indeed  acknowledges  that  flesh  and  sinfulness  are  not 
synonymous  {ante,  p.  13),  that  a  necessity  of  sinning  does  not  exist, 
p.  12  ;  yet  in  pp.  19  and  32  he  imputes  to  the  apostle  the  view  that 
"the  material  substance  in  man  is  already  by  nature  the  seat  of  sin. " 
But  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostle  this  is  the  case  not  by 
virtue  of  the  nature  implanted  in  man  at  his  creation,  but  rather  as 
the  result  of  human  conduct  and  guilt.  According  to  Rom.  v.  12, 
sin  entered  into  the  world  by  one  man.  Moreover,  if  the  apostle 
held  the  material  substance  of  man  to  be  by  nature  the  seat  of  sin, 
he  would  have  given  a  very  different  explanation  of  the  power  of  sin 
in  the  Gentile  world  from  that  contained  in  Rom.  i.  18,  21,  etc.; 
where  he  traces  it  to  the  fact  that  men,  although  possessing  a  certain 
knowledge  of  God,  did  not  render  Him  due  honour  and  gratitude. 
This  guilty  omission  God  justly  punished,  by  abandoning  the 
heathen  to  their  unclean  desires.  Hence  these  fleshly  lusts  were  not 
the  Prius,  and  godlessness  the  Posterius. 
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cially  the  oppressive  sense  of  guilt,  having  fallen 
under  the  judgment  of  God  (Eom.  iii.  19  :  v7r6SiKo<i  rw 
Oew),  the  consciousness  of  God's  wrath,  that  is,  of  His 
disfavour  and  right  to  punish,  the  strife  of  accusing 
and  excusing  thoughts  (Eom.  ii.  15J,  together  with 
abandonment  to  sin  as  a  despotic  power  (Rom.  vii.  14: 
TreirpufMevo^  vtto  rt-jv  uixaprlav  \  comp.  ver.  23: 
aL-^fxaXoiri^ovrd  fxe  tm  vojjbw  7r}<i  ap.aprla'i;  vi.  20  : 
hovXot,  Trj<i  a/u,aprla<i;  viii.  15:  7rvev/xa  SovXeiwi  et? 
^o^ov).  In  the  conception  of  death,  the  physical 
mark  of  corporeal  death  and  misery  must  always 
stand  side  by  side  with  its  intellectual  and  moral  sign  ; 
for  a  life  of  sin  leads  to  such  a  state  of  misery  and 
death,  that  the  groan  breaks  forth  from  the  oppressed 
heart:  "0  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"  (Eom.  vii.  24). 
The  climax  of  the  misery  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
body  has  become  a  crw/ia  rov  Oavdrov,  a  prey  to 
death,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  its  power  even  before 
actual  dissolution.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  apostle 
tliat  he  perceives  the  unity  of  life  complete  in  itself, 
and  points  out  the  union  of  the  spiritual  and  corporeal 
by  an  expression  that  corresponds  to  the  actual,  a 
thorough  grasp,  as  it  were.  Of  this  nature  is  tlie 
circumstance  that  Paul  fixes  his  eye  upon  sensuous- 
ness  as  a  main  starting-point  and  chief  instrument  of 
sin,  consequently  sets  forth  the  dominion  of  sin  where 
still  unbroken  as  active  in  the  body,  sin  reigning  in 
the  body,  ^aaiXevet  iv  tw  awpLan,  Eom.  vi.  12,  viz. 
as  queen,  whose  members  are  subject  to  it  (ra  p,e\r] 
vficov  oirXa  dSiKi'a^  jfj  d/jLaprLo).  The  apostle  can 
find  unity  even  where,  on  the  first  view,  there  is  wide 
diversity.  A  guilty  neglect  of  the  honour  of  God  in 
the  end  brings  its  own  punishment,  even  in  the  body. 
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through  the  shameful  dishonouriug  by  men  of  their 
own  bodies,  an  offence  which  springs  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  disgraceful  lusts  of  the  heart  (Eom. 
i.  24).  Like  sin,  death  also  in  the  Pauline  view 
must  be  conceived  of  as  both  mental  and  corporeal. 
Hence  the  cry  of  misery,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death  ? "  uttered  in  the  deepest 
anguish  of  soul. 

Thus  the  life  of  sin  in  the  individual  ends  with  an 
utter  sense  of  misery,  a  longing  for  deliverance,  an 
asking  :  rt?  [xe  pvcreraL ;  This  seeking  and  longing  is 
not  consciously  and  immediately  directed  to  God,  but 
is  rather  a  groping  in  the  dark,  a  yearning  inquiry  if 
perchance  a  saviour  may  be  found  ? 


SECOND   PART. 

SIN  AND  DEATH  IN  GENERAL,  AND  THE  REVELATION  OF 
GOD  IN  THE  PRE-CHRISTIAN  WORLD. 

I.  Sin  and  Death  in  the  World. 

With  his  comprehensive  glance  and  large  heart 
the  apostle  looks  at  humanity  as  a  whole,  and 
perceives  it  to  be  a  world  characterized  by  sin,  and 
therefore  fallen  under  the  sentence  of  God;  Eom. 
iii.  19  :  ira<i  6  KoafMo^  v7r6BiKo<;  t&J  Bew.  Every 
individual  has  sinned  (Piom.  v.  1 2  :  Trdvje^  yfiaprov ; 
comp.  iii.  23),  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  which  God  possesses  and  can  bestow 
(va-TepovvTUL  7779  B6^7]<;  rov  Oeov),  according  to  van 
Hengel,  Interprdatio,  ep.    1854,  p.    321,  etc.      Not 
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only  have  all  committed  acts  of  sin,  but  all  are 
likewise  subject  to  the  i^oivcr  of  sin,  as  slaves  to  their 
masters,  m-dvTe<;  vcfi'  afxaprlav  elvat  (Eom.  iii.  9). 
These,  according  to  the  apostle,  are  facts  of  experi- 
ence. But  he  also  finds  them  revealed  and  confirmed 
by  the  word  of  God,  in  proof  of  which  in  Eom.  iii. 
10-18  he  appeals  to  a  number  of  Old  Testament 
sayings  in  the  Psalms  and  prophets,  ver.  10,  /ca^co? 
r/eypaTTTai;  etc.  According  to  ver.  10,  all  these 
divine  utterances  go  to  prove  that  no  man,  no  not 
one,  is  righteous.  In  Gal.  iii.  2  2  he  puts  it  thus : 
"  The  Scripture  hath  concluded  all "  (ra  iravTo),  that 
is,  humanity  with  the  exception  of  Christ,  under  sin 
(crvvefcXecae).  Elsewhere  the  apostle  treats  this  fact 
of  experience,  which  is  attested  by  the  Scripture,  in 
the  light  of  a  divine  decree  whose  final  aim  is  mercy 
and  salvation  for  all  (Eom.  xi.  32:  a-vveKXeiaev  6 
Oeo'i  Toixi  iravTWi  et?  aTreiOeiav,  Xva  rou^  irdvTa<i 
eKerjarj). 

The  call  to  be  an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisees 
by  which  he  himself  had  formerly  been  characterized, 
and  again  the  composition  of  the  Churches  founded 
by  him,  consisting  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians, 
led  the  apostle  to  establish  universal  sinfulness  with 
reference  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  He  did  this 
by  laying  down  the  truth,  ovk  icrrt  htaa-rdXr}  (Eom. 
iii.  22),  i.e.  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in  respect  to  sinfulness. 

That  the  Gentiles  are  sinners  appeared  to  the 
Israelites  as  a  self-evident  truth.  This  axiom  is 
presupposed  by  Paul  when  he  expresses  himself, 
addressing  Peter  in  Gal.  ii.  15  :  "We  who  are  Jews 
by  nature  (birth)  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles." 
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He  here  speaks  from  his  Israelitish  consciousness, 
but  without  the  false  self-confidence  of  a  Jew. 
lie  constantly  appropriates  to  himself  the  verdict, 
the  heathen  are  certainly  sinners,  not  only  as  being 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  but  also 
strangers  from  the  covenant  of  God  which  contained 
the  promise,  and  aQeot  iv  tm  /c6a/jba>,  without  God, 
without  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  or  fellow- 
ship with  Him  (Eph.  ii.  12). 

Not  only  the  heathen,  however,  but  the  Jews  also 
are  sinners.  The  Jew  has  doubtless  the  revelation 
of  God,  His  covenants  and  His  law.  But  he  has 
transgressed  the  law,  and  by  his  transgressions  has 
incurred  the  righteous  punishment  of  God  (Eom.  ii.  5). 
That  the  Jews  also  are  sinners,  all  without  exception, 
the  apostle  proves  from  their  own  law,  on  which  they 
pride  themselves  (Eom.  iii.  10-18,  19). 

Here  there  seems  to  be  a  point  of  dissimilarity, 
inasmuch  as  the  Jew  has  fallen  under  the  sentence 
of  God  because  he  has  transgressed  the  law  which  he 
had  and  knew,  while  the  Gentile  was  ignorant  of  the 
law.  But  in  Eom.  i.  20,  Paul  has  already  declared 
that  the  heathen  are  without  excuse  (dva'jroXoyrjTOL), 
inasmuch  as  they  have  not  been  entirely  deprived  of 
the  most  necessary  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His 
holy  will  He  ascribes  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
BtKalcofia  Tov  Oeov  (i.  32),  of  the  divine  decree,  i.e.  a 
consciousness  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world 
and  of  God's  punitive  justice.  Thus  the  difierence 
between  Israel,  possessed  of  the  revelation  and  law  of 
God,  and  the  Gentile  world  having  neither,  is  so  far 
adjusted  regarding  moral  responsibility  and  guilt  as 
to  justify  the  conclusion,  ovk  icnt  StaaToky]  (Eom.  iii. 
22;   comp.  ii.    12).     We  therefore  find  the  apostle 
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having  two   maxims,   according   to  which  Jew   and 
Gentile  stand  on  the  same  moral  basis, 
(«)  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  alike  sinners, 
(h)  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  have  fallen  under  the 
divine  judgment. 

But  the  apostle  does  not  stop  with  this  experi- 
mental fact  which  he  proves  by  Old  Testament 
Scripture.  Taking  humanity  as  a  living,  abstract 
unity,  he  derives  the  actual  sinfulness  of  all,  together 
with  its  consequence  and  punishment,  universal 
mortality,  from  one  beginning,  and  appealing  to  the 
revelation  of  the  Old  Testament,  goes  back  to  the 
lirst  sin  of  the  first  man,  to  Adam's  fall.  True,  there 
is  only  one  passage  (Rom.  v,  12,  etc.)  in  which  this 
argument  is  fully  set  forth,  but  1  Cor.  xv,  21,  etc., 
and  2  Cor,  xi.  3,  also  refer  with  unmistakeable 
clearness,  though  briefly,  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  death  (and  sin)  of  all  mankind 
(comp.  Holsten,  Uv.  dcs  Pauhis,  p.  418,  note  ***), 
Hence  we  are  the  more  justified  in  regarding  the 
proof  of  this  connection  an  essential  part  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  as  a  whole,  and  are  not  authorized  to 
treat  it  as  a  position  accidentally  borrowed  from  the 
Old  Testament,  having  subordinate  significance  for 
Paul.  On  the  contrary,  its  elaboration  in  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Piomans  is 
so  instructive  and  so  weighty,  that  we  must  attribute 
very  great  importance  to  it. 

The  leading  thought  of  the  wdiole  section  (Rom, 
V.  12-21)  is  this,  the  ZtKaioavvrj  Oeov  destined 
for  all  mankind,  together  with  its  fruit,  eternal 
life,  is  due  to  the  one  man  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  obedience.  His  grace;  just  as  sin,  which  reigns 
in  all  men,  and  its  effect  death,  entered  the  world 
VOL.  I.  z 
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by  one   man,  Adam   (ver.  14),  and  was  transmitted 
to  all. 

We  here  limit  ourselves  to  the  latter,  viz.  the 
teaching  of  the  apostle  respecting  sin  and  death, 
their  origin  and  progress  in  humanity.  The  context 
points  clearly  to  (1)  the  connection  between  sin  and 
death :  sin  the  cause,  death  the  effect  (ver.  1 2  :  Bia 
T?}?  afiapTLa<i  o  ddvaro^,  etc. ;  ver.  1 5 :  tc3  TrapairTiOfian 
— cnreOavov;  comp.  vv.  17,  21 :  i/SaaiXeva-ev  rj  afiaprla 
iv  Tw  Oavdrm).  But  this  is  not  the  main  thing 
with  the  apostle.  The  emphasis  lies  (2)  on  the 
connection  between  the  one  and  all  (the  many,  ver. 
15  :  ol  TToXkoi),  as  regards  sin  and  death.  This 
connection  consists  not  merely  in  the  distinction  of 
time,  Adam  being  the  first  sinner,  and  the  first  who 
became  subject  to  death,  while  the  rest  of  mankind 
sinned  and  died  afterward.  But  the  point  is,  that 
the  sin  of  that  one  became  the  cause  and  source  of 
the  sin  and  death  of  all  (ver.  19:  Sia  r?}?  7rapaKo?]<i 
Tov  evo'i  dvOpoiiTOV  dfjbaprtoXol  KaTearddrjaav  ol 
ttoWol;  comp.  ver.  15),  i.e.  they  were  made  sinners 
by  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  so  that  they  stand  as 
sinners  before  the  eye  of  God. 

The  further  question  follows,  wherein  consists  the 
dependence  of  the  sinfulness  and  death  of  all  on  the 
sin  of  one  ? 

The  apostle  answers : 

First,  in  the  fact  that  by  one  man  sin  and  death 
first  entered  the  world ; 

And  again,  in  the  fact  that  sin  and  death  were 
transmitted  from  one  to  all. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  the  following  questions 
present  themselves  : — (a)  Was  the  first  man,  in  Paul's 
opinion,  ■without  sin  lefore  the  fall  or  not  ?      On  the 
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basis  of  Sclileiermacher's  hypothesis,  Usteri,  paulin. 
Lch'hegriff,  4th  ed.  p.  27,  in  Eom.  v.  12,  etc.,  finds 
that  "  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature  appeared  in 
the  sinfulness  of  Adam,  which  was  first  revealed  as 
actual,  conscious  sin,  in  the  transgression  of  God's 
command,"  So,  too,  Baur,  Paulus,  2nd  ed.  ii.  268  ; 
N.  T.  Theologic,  191,  comp.  138  ;  and  Holsten,  Zum 
Ev.  des  Paulus  und  Petrus,  p.  418,  comp.  p.  413, 
taking  the  pantheistic  standpoint  of  Hegel,  maintain 
that  the  apostle  knows  nothing  of  a  fall  as  the  first 
cause  of  original  sin,  but  that  in  his  view  it  was  the 
imholiness  inherent  in  human  nature,  the  uncon- 
scious tendency  to  sin,  "  the  principle  of  sin  "  (Baur) 
that  entered  the  visible  world  as  a  reality.  Ac- 
cording to  this  explanation,  the  chief  thing,  namely, 
the  alleged  unholiness  and  sinful  tendency  of  Adam, 
already  present  as  an  unconscious  predisposition, 
must  be  put  into  the  words  of  the  apostle  and  read 
between  the  lines.  In  fact,  the  conception  is  abso- 
lutely excluded  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  what 
Paul  says,  as  we  maintain  with  Weiss,  N.  T.  Theol. 
p.  237,  and  Eich.  Schmidt,  paulin.  Christologie, 
p.  43.  As  ufiapria  in  v.  12  does  not  denote  a  single 
act  of  sin,  but  sin  as  a  power,  as  a  principle  (which 
we  take  it  to  be,  with  Pfleiderer,  Pcmlinismus,  p.  38), 
elaep'xeaOai  eU  rov  Koafiov  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  the  first  entrance  into  the  world  of  a  power 
which  did  not  exist  unconsciously  and  merely  in 
germ,  but  had  no  existence  at  all.  Again,  the  Old 
Testament  basis  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  creation 
and  fall,  upon  which  the  section  in  question  rests, 
and  to  which  other  passages  refer,  e.g.  1  Cor.  xv.  21, 
2  Cor.  xi.  3,  excludes  the  idea  that  an  original  sin- 
fulness of  man  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  first  act 
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of  sin.  In  Eph,  iv.  24  the  apostle  speaks  of  the 
new  man,  6  Kara  Oeov  KTiaOeU  iv  BiKacoa-vvr)  kuI 
oaLorrjTi  rr]<?  aXt]6€La<i,  which  obviously  implies  that  a 
look  is  thrown  back  from  the  new  creation  to  the 
first,  i.e.  it  is  presupposed  that  the  first  man  also  was 
created  sinless  after  the  image  of  God. 

(6)  Does  the  7iature  of  man  experience  a  moral 
change  by  the  entrance  of  sin  ?  Yes,  inasmuch  as 
man  was  formerly  without  sin,  and  is  now  infected 
with  it.  Therefore  the  condition  of  man  has  become 
different  in  a  moral  aspect.  No,  inasmuch  as  the 
nature  of  man  remains  morally  the  same,  being  per- 
sonal, and  endowed  with  freedom  of  will  afterwards 
as  before.  This  is  not  at  variance  with  the  argument 
contained  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45-49,  as  Eeuss  asserts 
{Hist,  de  la  tMol.  clirit.  au  sieck  ap.  ii.  119).  For 
the  apostle  there  treats  not  of  sin  and  sinlessness, 
but  solely  of  corporeity  ;  he  contrasts  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  irvevfxa  ^(joottolovv,  irvevfiariKo^,  iirovpdvio^,  as 
the  "  last  Adam,"  with  the  first  man,  who  is  %ot/to9, 
yjrvxi'fco^,  '^v'xfj  ^waa  (comp.  Gen.  ii.  7:  !^*n  ^'P?,,  "'^V)- 
The  sinful  nature  is  not  identical  with  the  body 
formed  from  the  dust  of  the  eartli  or  the  psychical 
body,  and  is  not  associated  with  them. 

(c)  "Was  the  first  man  before  the  fall  immortal 
or  not  ?  No,  inasmuch  as  Paul  does  not  expressly 
ascribe  immortality  to  the  first  man  as  a  positive 
conception,  an  essentially  moral  possession  which  is 
not  a  purely  natural  quality.  Yes,  inasmuch  as  death 
in  its  present  actual  form  would  not  have  entered 
without  sin,  for  it  is  the  fruit  and  wages  of  sin 
(Rom.  vi.  23;  Bta  r?}?  afiapria'i  6  0dvaTO<;,  v.  12); 
sin  is  the  deadly  sting,  by  virtue  of  whicli  death  is 
what  it  is  {Kevrpov,  1  Cor.  xv.  56). 
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The  second  question  is  this :  "What  is  meant  in  the 
section  by  the  transmission  of  sin  and  death  from 
one  to  all?  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  apostle 
gives  no  definite  account  of  the  manner  of  this 
operation;  for  to  him  it  is  a  question  of  religious 
truth  for  heart  and  conscience,  not  of  the  satisfaction 
of  a  scientific  need,  the  solution  of  a  problem  of 
research.  It  is,  however,  clear  from  the  progress  of 
the  section  that  the  apostle  affirms  an  historical  and 
causal  connection  between  the  first  sin  of  the  first 
man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sin  and  death  of  all 
mankind  on  the  other.  The  context,  by  its  associa- 
tion of  the  whole  human  race  and  its  tendency  to 
sin  with  the  one  progenitor  and  originator  of  it,  cer- 
tainly proves  that  nothing  but  affinity  by  nature  and 
transmission  by  generation  as  the  ladder  for  sin  and 
death,  can  be  meant  (Weiss,  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  239, 
etc. ;  Beck,  Romerhrief,  1884,  p.  412,  etc.). 

We  have  no  indication,  much  less  any  statement 
to  justify  the  position  that  Paul  intended  by  the 
connection  to  convey  the  meaning  that  in  Adam  all 
have  sinned  (Meyer  and  Philippi,  Comm),  always 
assuming  that  the  Catholic  exposition  resting  on  the 
Vulgate  (e^'  w,  in  quo,  v.  12)  cannot  be  received. 
Besides,  the  Scriptures  clearly  say  (as  Beck,  ante, 
p.  414,  proves),  by  one  came  sin ;  and  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
22  in  Adam  all  died,  but  never,  in  him  all  have 
sinned.  Yet  Pfleiderer's  exposition  {Paulinismus,  p. 
39,  etc.)  of  the  (impersonal)  sin  of  humanity  as  a 
whole,  which  was  bound  up  in  the  sin  of  one,  leads 
to  the  latter  hypothesis. — The  much-disputed  e'^'  c5 
irdvTe<;  ijfjbaprov,  ver.  12,  cannot  with  Hofmann  be 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  w  as  a  simple 
relative  refers  to  6dvaTo<;,  which  word,  however,  does 
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not  immediately  precede  it ;  nor  even  with  Beck,  iv. 
15,  as  having  reference  to  the  clause  which  goes 
before  =  on  which  (alleged)  ground  all  have  sinned, 
but  it  is  to  be  taken  as  in  2  Cor.  v.  4  =  eVl  rovrrp  on, 
for  this  reason,  that  all  have  sinned.  The  apostle 
considers  this  sinning  of  all,  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
discussion,  v.  12-21,  not  as  a  thing  absolutely- 
autonomous,  independent  of  the  sin  of  the  one,  but 
as  something  induced  by  the  entrance  of  sin  as  a 
power  into  the  world;  comp.  Weiss,  p.  238,  note. 
It  is  by  no  means  the  evil  example  of  the  ancestor 
alone  (Lorenz,  Lehrsijstem,  pp.  45,  etc.,  51),  by  which 
the  apostle  explains  the  sin  of  posterity. 

The  apostle,  however,  not  only  looks  at  the  sin  of 
the  individual  in  connection  with  the  sinful  tendency 
of  the  human  race,  but  also  at  the  collective  sin  of 
humanity  in  connection  with  the  invisible  Mngdoni  of 
darkness.  This  kingdom  of  wickedness  (Trovrjpia^, 
Eph.  vi.  12)  is  peopled  by  Baifiovia,  1  Cor.  x.  20, 
and  is  variously  divided  into  ap^al,  e^ova-iai,  Eph. 
vi.  12;  its  ruler  is  Satan  (2  Cor.  ii.  11;  comp.  xii.  7), 
6  Sid^oXof;  (Eph.  vi.  11),  o  rrrovrjpo^  (ver.  16),  ^eXiaX 
(2  Cor.  vi.  15).  Where  Paul  is  incidentally  led  to 
speak  of  Satan  and  his  pernicious  power,  he  declares 
that  as  the  god  of  this  world  he  blinds  the  mind, 
that  unbelievers  are  subject  to  his  dominion,  and  are 
shut  out  from  the  light  of  the  truth  in  Christ  (2  Cor. 
iv.  4;  comp.  Eph.  vi.  12:  ol  Koo-fioKparope'i  tov  aKOTovj 
TovTov).  But  he  leads  even  believers  into  tempta- 
tion, going  to  work  with  much  cunning  and  disguise 
in  order  to  ensnare  souls  (/xedoSeiat  tov  Bia^6\ov, 
Eph.  vi.  11  ;  fieraa-'^Tjfi.aTi^eTat  et?  ayjeXov  <f)ci}T6'i, 
2  Cor,  xi.  14,  etc.).  It  is  true  that  Christ  has  over- 
come   and    disarmed    these    unholy  powers    by  His 
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atoning  death  (Col.  ii.  1 3) ;  yet  there  is  need  of  a 
constant  struggle  against  them  (Eph.  vi.  12). 

Notwithstanding  his  keen  insight  into  the  heart  and 
the  world,  with  their  deep  night-side,  Paul  is  still  far 
from  teaching  that  mankind  and  the  world  are  evil 
through  and  through,  and  absolutely  corrupt.  Power- 
ful as  sin  and  death  are  in  the  world,  not  only 
has  the  grace  that  appeared  in  Christ  become  much 
more  powerful  (Ptom.  v.  20),  but  even  in  the  period 
of  the  first  Adam  the  living  God  approached  man- 
kind, seeking  them  with  His  revelation,  and  paving 
the  way  for  salvation, 

II.  The  Eevelation  of  God  in  the  pre-Christian 
Age,  in  the  Gentile  World  and  in  Israel. 

The  apostle  looks  at  everything  with  a  glance  that 
is  all-comprehensive ;  he  does  not  care  to  examine  an 
isolated  phenomenon,  but  goes  from  the  present  back  to 
the  past,  looking  also  to  the  future,  and  always  with 
a  mind  opened  by  a  never-to-be-forgotten  heart- 
experience  to  the  influence  of  the  supreme  God, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  accomplish  salvation  by  His 
dear  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  looks  on  the  vast  world  of  nations  outside 
Israel  not  simply  as  a  mass  fallen  under  the  power 
of  sin  and  death,  but  also  as  God's  creatures,  endowed 
with  reason  and  subject  to  God's  holy  guidance. 
Seeing  the  Gentiles,  as  sinners,  overtaken  by  the 
wrath  of  God,  he  asks  himself,  how  is  this  possible  ? 
How  can  this  punitive  justice  be  reconciled  with  the 
fact  that  the  Gentiles  have  not  the  revelation  pos- 
sessed by  Israel — are  without  the  law  ?  His  answer 
is  :  the  Gentiles  are  not  without  a  certain  knowledge 
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of  the  truth,  a  form  of  divine  revelation.     Paul  treats 
of  this  in  Eom.  i.  18-31,  ii.  15,  etc. 

He  even  recognizes  a  double  revelation  of  God  to 
the  heathen,  never  characterizing  it  as  an  aTroKoXvir- 
T61V  however,  but  only  as  a  <f)avepovv  (Eom.  i.  19). 
The  universal  revelation,  imparted  even  to  the  Gentiles, 
lies  partly  in  the  visible  creation  and  partly  in  the 
conscience.  God  Himself  has  revealed  to  man  that 
which  can  be  apprehended  of  His  nature  (ver.  19  : 
TO  yvcoarov  row  6eou),  namely,  His  eternal  power 
and  Godhead  (9ei6Tr)<i,  so  that  the  heathen  have  an 
intuition,  though  vague  and  dark,  of  the  Godhead). 
This  knowledge  reaches  them  by  means  of  the  visible 
creation,  since  by  the  aid  of  reflection  (voovfieva 
KadopcLTat)  they  may  perceive  the  invisible  presence 
and  power  of  God  in  His  works  (Troirjixara),  His 
creatures.  His  providential  rule,  and  particularly  in 
His  benefits  (comp.  Acts  xiv.  15-17).  Hence  a 
certain  knowledge  of  God  is  not  lacking  even  to  the 
heathen  ;  from  which  it  follows  that  they  are  able, 
yea,  bound  by  duty,  to  reverence  God  and  to  serve 
Him  with  gratitude  and  obedience  (ver.  21).  But  in 
this  they  failed,  which  failure  was  sin,  and  brought 
its  own  punishment  in  the  fact  that  their  minds 
became  more  and  more  involved  in  vain  imaginings 
and  in  a  darkening  of  the  truth  (ifiaTaiooOTjaav, 
iaKOTLo-OT) — rj  KapBla,  ver.  21).  Hence  not  only  the 
foolish  worship  of  pictures  and  images,  but  also 
the  deeper  sinking  of  the  heathen  world  into  god- 
lessness  and  iniquity,  into  a  shameful  life  of  sin  and 
vice,  conformably  to  the  divine  decree  according  to 
which  sin  is  punished  by  sin  (Eom.  i.  21-31).  The 
terrible  description  of  the  pool  of  moral  corruption 
here  given  by  Paul  is   only  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
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mony  of  Roman  authors,  whether  philosophic  thinkers 
like  Seneca,  or  satirists  like  Juvenal. 

With  respect  to  heathen  polytheism,  Paul  is  only 
looking  at  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  vie\v 
when  he  states  that  idolatry  is  in  fact  the  worship  of 
evil  spirits  (1  Cor.  x.  20,  etc.),  and  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  Satan. 

In  short,  the  heathen  are  responsible  for  their 
error,  and  may  justly  expect  punishment,  the  more 
so  since  God  reveals  Himself  and  His  holy  will  to 
the  Gentiles  not  only  in  creation  and  nature,  but  also 
in  their  conscience. 

The  apostle  testifies  this  in  the  weighty  statement 
contained  in  Eom.  ii.  14-16  :  the  Gentiles  have  not 
indeed  a  positive  law,  the  Mosaic  i/o/io?,  but  are 
nevertheless  not  quite  without  a  divine  law :  they  are 
a  law  to  themselves ;  it  is  written  in  their  hearts, 
that  they  may  do  what  the  law  commands,  for  their 
moral  consciousness  [avveiZr^a L<i)  bears  them  witness, 
whether  they  do  right  or  wrong,  their  own  thoughts  as 
it  were  either  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another.^ 
Without  doubt  they  are  cognizant  of  the  righteous 
law  of  God,  that  those  who  commit  sin  are  worthy 
of  death  (i.  32). 

1  Lorenz,  Lehrsystem,  p.  24,  etc.,  thinks  that  the  eVm  here  are 
Gentile  Christians,  as  Ambrosiaster  had  already  done.  He  supposes 
that  the  apostle  ■would  have  completely  contradicted  himself  had 
he  asserted  that  there  were  pre-Christian  heathen  who  fulfilled  the 
law  and  would  have  attained  to  that  legal  righteousness  which  he 
refuses  to  all,  Gentiles  and  Jews.  But  the  apostle  does  not  by  any 
means  say  that  a  Gentile  ever  fulfilled  the  law  and  procured 
righteousness  by  it ;  he  merely  says  that  there  are  heathen  who  did 
(in  some  respects)  that  which  God's  will  ("the  law")  requires. 
There  is  not  a  word  to  intimate  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  heathen 
converted  to  Christ,  Avhich  is,  to  use  van  Hengel's  words,  ab  hac 
omni  disputatione  alicnissivium. 
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But  the  people  of  Israel,  according  to  Paul,  stand 
in  a  very  different  relation  to  God,  and  God  to  them  ; 
for  to  them  the  law  (properly  speaking)  is  given  (?; 
voixoOea-ia,  besides  a  covenant  of  God  with  the  nation, 
Eom.  ix.  4).  The  law  contains  the  revelation  of 
God  {ra  \6yia  tov  6eov,  Eom.  iii.  2  ;  o  v6fxo<i  rov 
6eov,  Eom.  vii.  22,  comp.  ver.  25),  made  known  by 
Moses  as  mediator  between  God  and  the  people,  eV 
;j^;etpt  fxeaLTov,  GaL  iii.  19,  comp.  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  13,  15, 
engraved  in  writing  on  tables  of  stone ;  it  expresses 
the  holy  will  of  God  and  emanates  from  His  Spirit 
{a<yio<i,ivTo\r)  dyta,  Eom.  vii.  12;  TrvevfiaTiKo^,  ver.  14). 
The  law  is  ordained  to  give  life,  true  life  (t;  evro\r) 
7)  eU  ^wrjv,  Eom.  vii.  10).  But  whether  it  actually 
begets  and  secures  life  and  blessed  peace  is  quite 
another  question.  The  apostle  denies  this  most 
emphatically,  declaring  that  the  possession  of  the 
law,  viz.  to  hear,  know,  and  follow  it,  gives  no 
advantage,  no  honour  in  the  sight  of  God,  unless 
honestly  and  steadily  exemplified  in  moral  behaviour 
(Eom,  ii.  13,  17,  etc. ;  comp.  ver.  3), 

But  where  is  this  to  be  found  ?  Jews  as  well  as 
Greeks  (Gentiles)  are  subject  to  the  dominion  of  sin, 
according  to  the  Scripture  and  even  the  law  itself 
(Eom.  iii.  9-19),  for  the  utterances  contained  in  the 
Psalms  and  the  prophets  are  simply  regarded  as  God's 
word  in  the  law.  But  the  apostle  here  refers  not 
merely  to  persons  who  are  morally  corrupt  and 
vicious.  He  lays  down  the  axiom  unconditionally, 
that  no  man  can  be  justified  before  God  by  the  works 
of  the  law  ;  e^  epjcov  vojxov  ov  StKaiwdijcrerai  iraaa 
a-cip^,  Eom.  iii.  20;  comp.  Gah  ii.  16,  iii.  11; 
Eph.  ii,  9.  His  glance  is  fixed  chiefly  on  the  Mosaic 
law  and  its  fulfilment.     His  conception  of  v6fio<}  is. 
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however,  so  far-reaching  that  it  comprehends  also  the 
will  of  God  revealing  itself  in  the  conscience. 

The  reason  why  righteousness  is  unattainable  by 
the  works  of  the  law  does  not  lie  in  the  law  itself, 
which  is  the  revelation  of  the  holy  God  who  is 
spirit  (see  ante :  v6/j,o<;  a'yio<;,  irvevfiaTiKo^,  6  vofio'i 
rod  deov).  The  ground  of  the  impossibility  of  a 
8/,Katoavvi]  i^  epjcov  vofMov  lies  rather  in  the  a-dp^ 
alone,  Eom.  viii.  3  :  6  v6/u,o<;  rjcrOevet  hca  Tr]<;  aapK6<;, 
i.e.  because  the  sinfulness,  the  selfish,  ungodly  ten- 
dency of  mind  and  purpose  (which  makes  sensuousness 
and  the  members  of  the  body  its  instruments)  dwells 
in  man,  hinders  good  and  produces  evil,  so  that  the 
law  cannot  effect  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed.  It  cannot  give  life,  Gal.  iii.  21:6  v6fio<i 
ov  hvvaTat  ^cooTroifjaai.  Instead  of  giving  life,  the 
law  on  the  contrary  serves  to  bring  about  a  curse, 
condemnation,  and  death.  When  the  law  comes  to 
man,  it  awakens  sin  which  slumbered  in  him,  and 
imparts  to  it  for  the  first  time  life,  force,  and  activity 
(Eom.  vii.  7-11  ;  comp.  iii.  20  :  8ia  v6fx,ov  i7rlyvco(Tt<i 
ap.apTia<i;  iv.  15  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  56:  r}  Svvafii<;  rij^t 
dfA,apTia<;  6  vofio'i).  Hence  those  who  are  of  the 
works  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse  (Gal.  iii.  10). 
The  letter  (of  the  law)  killeth  (2  Cor.  iii.  6).  The 
service  of  Moses  is  a  BiaKovia  davdrov,  KaraKptae(o<i, 
vv.  7,  9.  If  we  ask  how  it  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  wisdom  of  God  that  the  law  which  was  given  for 
life  serves  on  the  contrary  as  an  incitement  to  sin 
and  leads  to  death,  the  apostle  answers,  the  law 
was  only  intended  as  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  us  to 
Christ,  TraiSaywyof;  eiV  Xpicnov,  Gal.  iii.  24.  The 
contrast  between  Paul's  view  of  the  Mosaic  law 
before  and  after  his  conversion  is  remarkable.     As 
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Saul,  the  law  was  to  him  the  ahsolutely  highest, 
eternally  valid  revelation  of  God,  the  only  way  to 
hiKaLocrvvT]  before  God,  to  life  and  blessedness.  After 
his  conversion,  in  consequence  of  many  experiences 
made  in  his  apostolic  calling  in  addition  to  mature 
reflection  on  the  ways  of  God,  his  salvation  and 
purposes,  though  still  regarding  the  law  as  God's 
revelation,  he  assigns  to  it  a  subordinate  place  in 
the  plan  of  salvation,  no  longer  looks  upon  it  as 
an  object  in  itself,  but  as  the  means  to  a  higher 
object  (Christ  and  His  redemption) ;  he  no  longer 
attributes  to  the  Mosaic  law  an  eternal  significance, 
but  only  an  importance  that  is  transient  and  tem- 
porary (Gal.  iii.  19  :  o  voixo^  .  .  .  TrpoaereOr]  d'^pt<; 
ov  ekdr)  JO  cnripfjua,  etc. ;  liom.  v.  20:  i/6ixo<i  • — • 
TrapeiafjXde) ;  in  Gal.  iv.  3,  9,  etc.,  he  even  places  the 
law  in  the  same  rank  with  the  aroi'^eca  rov  Koa-fxov, 
viz.  the  elements  and  elementary  powers  of  the 
visible  creation,  which  in  ver.  9  are  called  "  weak  and 
beggarly,"  because  they  cannot  give  man  what  he 
seeks.^  The  law  was  later  than  the  promise  that 
was  given  to  Abraham,  and  was  a  means  for  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise.  Hence  it  forms  only  an 
episode  in  the  course  of  revelation,  an  intermediate 

^  We  take  (7T0(;^£~ai  in  an  objective,  physical  sense,  with  Bengel, 
Schneckenburger,  Holsten,  Ev.  des  Paulm  und  Petrus,  p.  323,  Ev. 
des  Paulm,  p.  168,  etc.,  and  not  with  Calvin,  de  Wette,  Wieseler, 
Weiss,  N.  T.  Theol.  p.  266,  in  a  subjective,  psychological  sense, 
rudiinenta  institutionis,  rudim.  cultus  diviui,  elementary  wisdom 
or  elementary  beginnings  of  religion.  In  this  consideration  we  arc 
influenced  by  ver.  10:  vi^ipcs,  /nijuas, —  ivixvTovi.  The  heathen 
worshipped  the  powers  of  nature  and  even  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
gods  ;  Israel  took  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun  and  moon,  at  least  as 
a  sign  by  which  to  regulate  their  celebration  of  sabbaths,  new  moons, 
and  jubilee-years,  and  in  so  far  were  slavishly  subject  to  them  (the 
"rxpartifilffSxt,  vcr.   10  ;  a  -raXiv  Sot/Xsyj/v,  ver.  9).      Kiff/ios  especially 
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step  in  the  history  of  salvation,  having  its  proximate 
aim  in  sin,  its  final  aim  in  grace.  The  law  therefore 
serves  in  the  first  place  to  the  ripening,  growth,  and 
consummation  of  sin,  Gal.  iii.  1 9  :  twv  TrapajSdaeoyv 
')(dpLv  irpoaereOT],  i.e.  that  by  its  means  the  sin  already 
present  should  become  conscious,  its  guilt  be  felt,  and 
its  power  enhanced ;  but  only  in  order  that  sin  might 
finally  be  overcome  by  grace  (corap.  Eom,  v.  20:  v6ijlo<; 
Trapeta-rjXOev,  Xva  irXeovdcrrj  to  TrapaTrrcofia)}  But 
sin  shows  its  complete  antagonism  to  God  and  its 
enormity  in  the  very  fact  that  it  turns  even  the 
commandment  which  is  holy  and  good  to  evil  (Eom. 
vii.  13  :  iva  yevrjTat  Kad^  vTrep^oXrjv  d/ji,apro3\o<; 
r)  dfiapria  Sia  r?}?  ivTo\f}<i).  So  much  the  more 
urgent  and  imperative  does  the  longing  for  redemp- 
tion, salvation,  and  grace  become  (Eom.  vii.  24). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  law  has  its  object  in  Christ, 
inasmuch  as  it  exercises  a  strict  discipline  by  its 
statutes,  and  enslaves  men  during  their  minority  (Gal. 
iii.  23,  etc. :  vtto  v6/mov  e^povpov^ieOa  crvyKXeio/jLevoc ; 
iv.  3  :  BeBovX-fofxevoi  ;  comp.  ver.  1,  etc.).  But  even 
in  this  respect  the  law  has  only  a  passing,  provisional 
power,  and  is  throughout  of  a  limited,  subordinate 
significance.     As  soon  as  the  time  is  fulfilled,  and 

must  be  taken  in  an  objective  sense,  and  not  with  Meyer  in  a  nioral- 
religious  sense,  as  if  it  denoted  non-Christian  humanity.  But  when 
Hilgenfeld,  Galaterbrief,  p.  67,  finds  that  in  iv.  3  the  religion  of  law 
is  "  identified  "  with  the  heathen  religion,  he  goes  beyond  the  range 
of  the  apostolic  utterance,  which  simply  includes  vc>«,'  and  heathen 
religions  in  one  and  the  same  category,  and  is  far  from  asserting  their 
identity. 

'  So  with  Luther,  1519  :  nt  transgresdones  ahundarent  ;  Ritschl, 
Entstehung  der  altkath.  Kirche,  p.  74,  etc.  ;  Weiss,  p.  •264  ;  Pfleiderer, 
Paulinismus,  p.  80.  The  explanation  of  rut  -rix.pa,lia(riuv  x"-P",  «</ 
coiircendas  transgressiones,  which  many  of  the  Church  Fathers  and 
modern  writers  give,  is  absolutely  against  the  use  of  language. 
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redeeming  grace  which  was  promised  from  the  begin- 
ning and  decreed  from  eternity  enters,  the  law  loses 
its  force  and  significance,  it  is  done  away  (2  Cor, 
iii.  11  :   Karapyovfievov)} 

The  whole  sum  of  the  product  of  pre-Christian 
time  is  a  painfully  unsatisfactory  one :  no  righteous- 
ness before  God ;  all  are  sinners  together  :  no  salva- 
tion or  life,  but  rather  judgment,  condemnation,  and 
death  upon  all,  for  there  is  no  distinction,  there  is 
no  respect  of  persons  with  God.  At  best  there  is  a 
longing  and  sighing  after  deliverance  and  redemption, 
arising  out  of  an  internal  struggle.  It  was  this  that 
the  divine  teaching  intended ;  it  was  an  education  of 
the  human  race  leading  on  to  Christ. 


'  The  apostle's  reverting  to  the  more  and  most  original  elements 
in  the  course  of  God's  revelation,  reminds  us  of  the  grand  doctrinal 
view  of  the  Redeemer  Himself.  Comp.  my  essay,  "  Das  alte 
Testament  in  den  Eeden  Jesu,"  Theol.  Studien  nnd  Kritilcen, 
1854,  p.  807,  etc.,  848,  etc. 
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